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STRANGE  CHAPMAN 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHO  AM  1 1 

A  FEW  days  after  Beatrice  Mumford  had 
■*-*■  saved  her  father's  life,  and  Mr.  Slipstone 
had  "  sloped/'  as  Mr.  Witton  phrased  it, 
Strange  made  his  appearance  at  the  lawyer's 
office. 

"I've  come,  Witton,  in  preference  to  see- 
ing you  at  the  Nook,  because  somehow  the 
place  suits  the  business  in  hand  better." 

11  Fortunately  I've  got  a  few  minutes  quite  at 
liberty,  and  we'll  '  sport  our  oak 3  against  all 
intrusion.  But  first,  before  you  begin  your 
business,  I  had  better  mention  one  or  two 
things  which  may  be   overlooked.     I've  been 
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in  correspondence  about  that  adventurer  you 
slept  with." 

A  sly  look  in  Mr.  Witton,  and  a  very  red  one 
in  Strange,  who  always  grew  dreadfully  nerv- 
ous now  at  the  faintest  allusion  to  it. 

"For  goodness  sake,  never  let  me  hear  of  that 
again.  Say  I  ate,  drank,  talked,  and  sat  with 
him,  but  go  no  farther ;  the  dirty  scoundrel." 

"Well,  you  did  come  close  together,  you 
know." 

"  We'll  come  closer  yet  in  another  sense.  I 
hear  that  he  is  a  strolling  player — a  fallen  man, 
I  admit,  for  everything  proved  that  he  had  got 
the  Oxford  reading  and  degree — keeps  a  suit 
of  clericals  when  he's  hard  up,  and  manages  to 
get  somewhere  until  he's  recited  his  eight  or 
ten  discourses,  which  he  does  very  well,  and 
then  decamps.  I  have  him  though.  He  put 
his  head  unconsciously  into  the  noose  by  taking 
two  weddings.  Of  course  you  know  it's  penal 
servitude." 

The  lawyer  nodded,  and  said,  oracularly, 

"  It  is  lucky." 

"  If  you'd  had  all  the  bother  that  I've  had  to 
get  those  two  couples  to  come  to  church  again 
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to  be  properly  and  legally  married,  you  wouldn't 
have  said  so.  One  man  said  he'd  been  to 
church  once,  and  that  would  last  him  Ms  life- 
time. And  the  woman  of  the  other  pair  said 
one  minister  was  as  good  as  another.  '  Warnt 
he  dressed  just  like  a  parson,  an'  what's  t' 
diffrance  V  " 

"  Well,  never  mind  that  now.  It  will  do  for 
the  tea-table,  when  you  want  to  raise  a  laugh, 
and  you  can  give  us  it  then  with  the  exact 
twang,  Strange.  I've  been  in  correspondence 
with  Selvey,  telling  him  how  the  mistake 
arose,  and  reminding  him  that,  if  he  had  been  as 
liberal  to  you  as  to  himself  in  paying  for  an 
assistant,  you  would  never  have  been  driven  to 
looking  out  for  a  makeshift  or  a  stop-gap.  I've 
also  seen  Miss  Shakshaft.  Her  lordship  said 
that  she  had  heard  that  you  took  him  because 
his  views  were  exactly  like  your  own.  The 
bishop  was  very  misty  when  I  asked  her  to 
define  what  your  views  were.  'Oh!  not  the 
truth,  you  know.'  I  put  her  right  on  one  or  two 
points.  Poor  woman,  what  a  slave  of  a  word 
she  is.  Little  wonder  that  Napoleon's  thought 
should  be  :  i  C'est  l'imagination  qui  gouverne  le 
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genre hn main.'  I've  got  a  little  rod  in  pickle, how- 
ever, for  her,  good  woman  as  she  is,  and  a  big 
one  for  the  mischief-maker  in  the  background." 
"  Thanks ;  use  the  big  one  lustily.  I  expect, 
however,  to  hear  more  of  Slipstone.  He's  got 
a  gold  watch  and  chain  on  credit  of  one  of  the 
congregation,  borrowed  money  of  the  warden, 
and,  generally,  got  into  debt  wherever  he  could. 
But  the  worst  thing  is  that  he  has  not  only  run 
off  with  as  many  of  my  shirts,  pants,  and  coats 
as  he  could  stow  away,  but  he  has  taken  some 
important  letters,  the  existence  of  which  I  did 
not  know.  Letters  of  Kebekah's  which  she 
had  got  years  ago  from  a  gentleman  whose  sur- 
name is  the  same  as  my  own,  and  which  she 
seemed  to  think  were  sent  to  her  in  confidence. 
From  what  I  can  learn,  Mr.  Sylvester  Chap- 
man, Layton  Hall,  Derbyshire,  administered  a 
little  trust  money,  left  for  my  education  by  a 
dear  old  gentleman,  whose  jovial  face  and  grey 
hair,  dogs,  guns,  and  fishing-rods  I  am  daily  re- 
calling to  remembrance,  and  whose  genial  mind 
is  reviving  within  me  very  strongly  by  contrast 
with  the  dark,  puritanic  mood  here.  It's  curi- 
ous, Witton,  but  I  seem  as  if  I'd  imbibed  his 
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tone  and  opinions,  although  I  was  then  only 
about  six  years  of  age.  I  never  found  it  out 
until  I  got  amongst  these  people,  and,  perhaps, 
never  should  have  discovered  it  at  all,  if  they 
hadn't  first  done  so  by  an  instinct  of  their  own, 
and  at  once  set  up  the  prickliest  spikelets  of 
the  ecclesiastical  hedgehog." 

"  Well,  and  what  about  Mr.  Sylvester  Chap- 
man ?"  writing  down  the  address  carefully. 

"  Why,  you  see,  he  is  of  my  name,  took  an 
interest  in  me,  although  always  placing  him- 
self in  shadow,  and  he  may  be  able  to  tell  me 
something  about  myself.  1  dorit  know  ivlio  lam!" 

"  And  you  think  he  is  a  relative  !" 

"  Certainly.  Moreover,  when  a  scamp  like 
that  Slipstone  elopes  with  such  letters,  he 
means  business,  and  there  is  no  telling,  if  he 
gets  at  this  gentleman,  how  far  he  may  preju- 
dice his  mind  and  deter  him  from  helping  me. 
For  I  am  determined  now  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery of  my  early  years.  There  is  a  mystery 
about  it,  and " 

"And  you  mean  to  work  through  it.  I'll 
help  you." 

"No.     Will  you,  Witton?"  he  cries,  taking 
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his  hand  as  he  flushes  radiant  with  pleased 
excitement.  "  I  always  felt  you  would,  but 
never  durst  ask  you,  because  the  labour  must  be 
great,  and  there  may  be  nothing  at  the  end  of  it 
to  get  but  the  satisfaction  of  one's  curiosity." 

"  I  suspect  there  is,  Strange.  But  you  have 
my  professional  services  in  this  matter  '  with- 
out money  and  without  price,'  as  the  Old  Book 
says.  But  what  has  intensified  lately  this 
normal  curiosity?" 

"  Oh  !  a  lot  of  things.     Listen." 

"  Well,  be  concise.  The  clerk,  you  see,  has 
been  in  twice  to  summon  me  to  clients." 

"  I  will.  First,  you  send  me  to  Mrs.  Scaife 
in  your  stead.     I  see  a  most  beautiful  girl." 

The  lawyer  blushes. 

'•'  Oh  !  you  know  her,  eh?" 

"  Yes.     Get  on." 

"  Well,  somehow  I  fancy  I've  seen  her  before. 
Mrs.  Scaife  stares,  is  bothered,  fiddles  with  the 
bed-clothes,  and  can  listen  to  nothing  for  the 
keen  inspection  of  my  face.  It  isn't  so  ugly 
that  she  need " 

"Wandering,  Strange.  Get  on.  Clients,  you- 
know." 
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"Says  she,  'Have  we  met  before f 

"  <  No.' 

" 4  Were  you  ever  in  Manchester  V 

" '  No/  says  I.  ( I  hope  I  shall  see  you  again 
for  further  conversation.'  Which  never  hap- 
pens. Now  it  turns  out  that  I  wras  in  Man- 
chester. Rebekah  tells  me  so,  and  I  remember 
a  big  town,  and  being  seized  and  carried  off, 
kicking  and  screaming  like  anything.  Further, 
that  I  had  a  sister  who  was  with  me,  aud  she 
wasn't  carried  off,  and " 

The  clerk  enters. 

"  The  gentleman,  sir,  says  that  he  cannot 
wait  any  longer.  Will  you  say  when  you  can 
see  him  to-morrow  1" 

"Arrange  for  him  first  of  all.  Go  on, 
Strange," 

a  My  sister  was  not  carried  off.  The  thieves 
failed  owing  to  a  girl  seizing  her.  Well,  she  dis- 
appeared, and  the  woman  with  her,  and  has  never 
been  traced  since  by  Rebekah.  It  was  Rebekah 
who  recovered  me,  and  she  says  we  had  previ- 
ously both  been  kidnapped,  and  that  after- 
wards, when  we  were  living  at  Askrigg,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  me  off  which,  al- 
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though  she  doesn't  say  so,  I  feel  sure  was  frus- 
trated only  by  her  masculine  courage  and 
strength.  She  threw  the  thief  out  of  the  win- 
dow, when  she  caught  him  by  my  bed,  and 
nearly  broke  his  neck.  There  is  motive  for  all 
this  somewhere,  Witton  !" 

"  Clearly." 

"  Well,  then,  other  things  happen.  I  go  visit- 
ing to  the  Whinfields.  Mad  Fanny  tells  me  a 
wonderful  story.  She  knows  me  by  my  mo- 
ther. I'm  the  very  image  of  her  friend  Edith 
Snowden,  of  Rotherford." 

"  Edith  Snowden,  of  Rotherford !"  ejaculates 
Witton,  losing  professional  coolness,  and  star- 
ing hard,  with  surprised  brow.     "  But  go  on." 

"  Do  you  know  about  her,  Witton  ?" 

"Yes,  her  name  appears  in  a  case  I  have. 
Go  on.  There's  the  clerk  again.  I  wish  I'd 
told  you  to  come  to  the  Nook." 

"  The  gentleman  must  see  you,  sir.  It's  only 
for  a  minute." 

Mr.  Witton  soon  returns. 

"  And  Fanny  told  me  other  things  which  sur- 
prised me.  One  was  that  Knowles  came  from 
the  Midlands  to  marry  this  Edith  Snowden  to 
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a  gentleman,  whose  name  she  had  forgotten, 
at  a  church  near  this,  which  she  could  not  re- 
member. Then,  again,  the  house-surgeon  tells 
me  that  Flash  Charley  was  overheard  to  accuse 
Slipstone  of  subborning  him  to  crimes,  one  or 
two  of  which  were  of  the  very  character  which 
has  occurred  in  my  own  history.  He  also  says 
that  the  night  after  Slipstone  and  he  had  that 
rencontre,  which  is  such  a  mystery  to  me,  Flash 
Charley  was  raving  terribly  all  through  it,  call- 
ing some  Smith,  or  other,  a  scoundrel,  play- 
actor, etc.,  and  muttering  about  getting  hurt  at 
Askrigg,  and  making  an  effort  at  some  place  or 
other,  called  Collyhurst — of  which  I  never  heard 
— to  steal  children,  and  of  '  nabbing  th'  lad  an' 
missing  th'  wench.'  I  fancy  that  mine  is  worth 
working.  But  the  most  recent  affair  is  what 
occurred  yesterday.  Rebekah  was  going  into 
the  town  to  do  some  marketing,  spruce  and 
neat  as  if  she  were  respectability  incarcerated 
in  her  own  sphere,  when  she  saw  a  fat,  vulgar- 
looking  woman  serving  milk  at  a  door.  She 
held  a  milk-can  in  a  fat  and  very  dirty 
hand,  which  had  several  rings  upon  it.  All  this 
she  only  saw  afterwards.     The  thing  which  at- 
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tracted  her  attention  was  that  she  had  got  the 
exact  shade  of  hair  that  I  have,  and  a  some- 
thing in  her  movements  that  reminded  her  of 
myself.  She  involuntarily  stopped ;  the  woman 
turned  round,  saw  her,  looked  hard,  and  then 
exclaimed, 

"  '  Ay,  Bekah,  is  that  you  ?  I  thought  you 
were  dead  long  ago.' 

"  That  '  Bekah '  was  blasphemy  to  my  old 
nurse's  respectability,  and  she  started  off  with- 
out deigning  a  word.  But  the  woman  jumped 
into  her  wretched  little  milk-cart,  and  thrashed 
the  scarecrow  of  a  pony  into  a  trot  after  her. 

u  '  Bekah,  I  must  speak  to  you.' 

"'I'm  not  called  Bekah.  Who're  you?' and 
she  put  on  that  awful  look  of  repressive  distance 
that  she  gave  Knowles  the  other  day. 

"  •  I'm  Mrs.  Smart,  her  as  was  at  Manor  Farm, 
near  Whisselton.' 

"'  What !'  says  she.  'A  bad,  dirty  woman 
like  you  dare  to  speak  to  me !'  And  Rebekah 
pushed  on.  But  the  woman  was  importunate, 
followed,  and  would  speak  to  her. 

"  '  We  live  in  Whittlemore  now,  Mrs.  Bostock. 
We've  had  a  come-down,  in  fact,  two  or  three. 
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Rotherford  didn't  answer  just  as  t'Manor  Farm 
didn't ;  an'  you're  better  than  me  now,  an'  can 
afford  to  forgive.' 

u '  Evil  shall  hunt  the  wicked  man  to  over- 
throw him.' 

"  '  Don't  be  hard  on  me,  Mrs.  Bostock.'  The 
woman  seemed  awed  into  respect  by  Rebekah's 
neat  and  well-to-do  appearance.  f  Don't  be 
hard  upon  me.  I  shouldn't  have  been  so  bad, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  t'  minister.' 

'"Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  unpunished.' 

"  Rebekah  has  got  very  severe  and  epigram- 
matic since  the  Slipstone  sell. 

" '  I've  fund  that  out,  Mrs.  Bostock.  But  I've 
sum  mat  to  tell  you  about  yer  young  gentleman.' 

"  '  My  young  gentleman  !' 

"'Ay,  t'  kewritt.' 

" '  Oh  !  the  Reverend  Strange  Chapman,'  says 
Rebekah,  drawing  herself  up. 

fi  l  Ay.  He's  a  relation  o'  mine,  big  as  ye 
mak  yersei',  Mrs.  Bostock,'  says  the  woman, 
getting  perky  and  consequential. 

" '  Relation  of  yours !'  ejaculates  Rebekah,. 
with  a  thrill  of  contempt. 
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"'Yes,  mine/  replies  Mrs.  Smart,  with  a  frown 
of  importance. 

"  'Mr.  Strange  Chapman  is  not  a  gentleman  to 
be  lightly  spoken  of  by  such  as  you/  retorts 
Rebekah,  secreting  acid. 

"  '  It's  not  unbeknown  to  me,  Bekah,  exactly 
who  he  is.' 

"  Curiosity  made  Mrs.  Bostock  swallow  this 
awful  use  of  her  name.  And  Mrs.  Smart  con- 
descended to  tell  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  a 
girl  that  is  the  very  image  of  a  dead  sister  of 
hers,  an  infant  schoolmistress  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rotherford,  and  whom  she  had  dis- 
covered was  that  sister's  daughter.  She  said 
she  had  gone  to  the  church  and  got  the  clerk 
to  search  the  register  for  the  marriage,  and  he 
had  pointed  out  to  her  that  they  had  had  a  son 
baptised  there — would  she  take  a  certificate  of 
that  as  well  as  the  marriage  lines  %  Having 
seen  me  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  that  girl's  brother,  and  had  been  watching 
and  observing  me  more  and  more  every  time 
I  had  passed  their  house.  Mentioning  the  case 
to  her  old  friend,  Fanny  Whinfield,  an  old 
friend  of  that  dead  sister,  who  lives  very  near, 
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Fanny  bad  told  her  of  her  own  suspicions,  and 
of  charging  me  with  being  the  son  of  Edith 
Snowden.  So  betwixt  them,  although  they  can 
prove  nothing,  the  women  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  and  that  girl  are  the  children  of 
this  poor  lady,  Edith  Chapman,  nee  Snowden. 

"  Rebekah  heard  her  out,  and  then  administer- 
ed a  rebuff  of  her  own. 

"  '  If  these  two  should  prove  to  be  brother  and 
sister,  Mrs.  Smart,  remember  that  it  was  your 
own  sister's  children  that  you  drove  from 
Whisselton  by  your  own  wicked  tongue,  and 
brought  upon  them  all  the  misfortunes  which 
have  befallen  them  ever  since.'" 

"The  ante-room_,  sir,  is  nearly  full  of  clients, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  impatient  with 
waiting,"  says  the  clerk  at  the  door. 

"I'm  afraid,  Strange,  you  must  go.  I'll  turn 
over  in  my  mind  what  you  say.  Let  me  see, 
to-day  is  Tuesday.  Come  to  tea  at  seven  next 
Friday  evening,  and  we  will  talk  about  your 
case  where  there  will  be  no  interruption." 
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WON. 


u  I  HAVE  given  rny  best  attention,  Miss  Scaife, 
■*•     to  those  papers,  and  1  must  confess  that 
there  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  case." 

It  is  Mr.  Witton  who  speaks  to  Florence, 
some  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Scaife.  He  is  in  her  own  little  room  this 
winter  evening,  after  the  school  duties,  to  which 
she  had  returned,  have  been  fulfilled.  In  that 
simple  dress  of  mournful  black,  which  brings 
out  the  fair,  pure  complexion  so  well,  she  looks 
very  charming.  AVith  that  simple,  unaffected 
grief  on  her  young  countenance,  she  looks  very 
interesting.  With  that  maidenly  dignity  in  the 
presence  of  one  whose  suit  she  had  gently  put 
aside,  she  passes  to  the  discerning  eye  at  one 
step  from  youth  to  womanhood,  and  becomes 
the   lovelier  for  the   transition.     The   lawyer, 
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doubtless,  sees  and  feels  all  this  as  no  other 
may,  but  he  has  an  earnest  professional  air, 
which  sets  the  girl  at  her  ease,  and  keeps  intact 
his  own  dignity  of  character. 

"  You  see,  Miss  Scaife,  that  these  papers,  in 
the  first  place,  are  no  papers  at  all.  They  are 
mere  memoranda.  They  do  not  even  rise  to 
the  importance  of  unattested  excerpts,  much 
less  certified  copies  of  deeds  or  certificates. 
They  are  simply  useful  as  hints  to  guide  us  in 
our  own  search.  Had  those  deeds,  which  your  self- 
constituted  guardian — I  will  not  call  her  your 
mother,  because  I  believe  all  that  she  said " 

"  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Witton,  I  am  sure  she  de- 
serves that." 

"I'm  sure  so.  Well,  had  those  deeds,  or 
what  she  deemed  were  deeds,  remained  in  her 
hands,  or,  better  still,  had  she  at  once  placed 
them  in  the  custody  of  a  trustworthy  solicitor, 
and  taken  his  opinion,  things  might  have  been 
very  much  simplified.  As  it  is  they  are  very 
much  tangled.  I  want  you,  Miss  Scaife,  to 
observe — and,  believe  me,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  elucidate  all  that  is  obscure — that  we 
have  no  proof  whatever  that  you  are  the  person 
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she  alleged.     I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  I  am  con- 
sidering how  a  judge  and  jury  will  look  upon 
it.     She  said  that  she  received  you  from  a  Mr. 
Mumford.     We  have  no  proof  of  that,  as  it  was 
a  secret  transaction.     Again,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence what  Mumford  this  is.     Again,  we  do  not 
know  that,  if  found,  he  will  acknowledge  hand- 
ing the  two  children  over  to  Mrs.  Scaife.     If 
there  were  fraud  or  other  crime  to  conceal,  he 
certainly  would  not.  Nor  would  he  if  he  were  in 
possession  of  anything  that  belonged  to  them  ; 
and  if  he  be  dead,  and  it  is  twenty  years  since 
this  crime  was  committed,  we  shall  have  still 
greater  obstacles  to  contend  with.     Moreover, 
the   boy   was    stolen,    and   we    have   not   yet 
traced  him.     When  we  do  that,  we  shall  have 
much  trouble  in  proving  his  identity,  and  that 
you  and  he  are  brother  and  sister.     Further- 
more,  according  to   these  notes,  the  property 
alleged  cannot  come  into  that  brother's  hands 
until  you  are  of  age,  and  we  are,  I  think,  some 
months  short  of  that.     Another  impediment  is, 
that  the  gentleman  who  is  the  first  friend  of  the 
orphans  is  out  of  England,  and  will  not  return 
for  some  little  time.     You  will  see,  Miss  Scaife, 
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that  all  these  are  difficulties,  made,  of  course, 
like  all  hindrances,  to  be  overcome,  but  still 
difficulties  which  may  take  us  long  to  sur- 
mount. I  will  not  say  anything  more  now, 
because  I  have  already  given  you  my  promise 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done." 

"I'm  sure  you  will,  Mr.  Witton." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  guard  you  against  dis- 
appointment and  heart  worry.  Even  in  a 
clearer  case  of  this  character,  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  substantiate  the  claim,  and  must  neces- 
sitate delay,  and,  occasionally,  final  failure  in  the 
bitter  result.  Now,  Miss  Scaife,  let  me  beg  you 
not  to  set  your  heart  upon  this  matter  too 
deeply.  It  will  not  affect  the  result,  if  you  do, 
but  it  will  profoundly  affect  your  own  comfort 
and  darken  the  whole  of  your  after  existence, 
which  I,  at  least,  will  profoundly  deplore." 

She  answered  that  she  would  not  do  so.  She 
had  her  school,  and  that  would  supply  all  her 
simple  wants. 

"  I  never  doubt  that,  Miss  Scaife.  But/'  and 
a  tremor  came  into  the  voice,  very,  very  unlike 
the  ordinary  professional  tones,  "  but  are  you 
determined  to  follow    this   toilsome    vocation 

VOL.  III.  C 
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without     friends,    alone     in     the     world " 

"  Oh  !  I  have  lots  of  friends,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  animation.  "The  children  are  all  my 
friends.  They  come  and  meet  me,  after  dinner, 
clinging  to  my  dress  as  I  return  to  school. 
Yes,  I've  lots  of  friends  amongst  them.  And  the 
vicar  and  his  wife  are  my  friends,  and  ask  me 
to  the  house.  And  there  are  others.  No,  I'm 
not  alone." 

"  I  hope  I  am  one  of  the  '  others.'  But,  Miss 
Scaife,  it  is  a  hard  life,  and  you  will  not  deny 
that  your  case  is  different  now  from  what  it  was 
some  months  ago.     You  are  fatherless " 

"  There  is  One  who  will  protect  the  father- 
less." 

"Assuredly  so.  Still  you  are  that.  More- 
over, you  are  doubly  motherless  now  " — a  tear 
started  in  the  girl's  eyes.  "Let  my  mother 
supply  their  place.  You  will  find  her  a  good 
one.  Again,  you  have  a  battle  to  fight  in  win- 
ning your  daily  bread,  which  you  need  not 
wage.  You  have  no  real  home  now  save  the 
lodgings  you  rent,  and  circumstances  might 
compel  you  to  leave  this  situation  and  pitch 
your  tent  amongst  strangers  in  a  few  weeks. 
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These  are  conditions  which  those  who  love  you 
do  not  like  to  see  remain  yours." 

The  girl  is  looking  down,  as  if  she  saw  some- 
thing in  the  hearthrug  of  an  absorbing  kind. 

"  I  have  already,  Miss  Scaife,  declared  my 
own  feeling  towards  you,  when  no  one  could 
say  that  I  knew  you  had  any  expectations  of 
any  sort.  Those  feelings  have  not  changed, 
or,  if  so,  only  to  deepen  until  you  mingle  with 
every  dream  and  aspiration  that  I  have.  Will 
you  not  allow  me  to  hope,  Florence,  that  your 
objections  are  not  insuperable  ?  And  will  you 
not  permit  me  to  fight  this  battle  for  you  with 
the  first  and  best  of  rights  I" 

She  was  silent,  but  her  lips  were  quivering. 

"  I  will  promise  you  two  things,  if  you  will. 
It  shall  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end " 

"As  only  Mr.  Witton  can  fight,"  she  murmured. 

"I  thought  you  would  not  deny  that,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  kindling  gratification. 

<fThe  whole  spoil  of  the  conquest  shall  be 
your  own,  if  spoil  there  be ;  made  over  to  you 
in  the  strictest  way  that  law  can  devise.  But 
more  than  that,  Florence,  if  this  pursuit  should 
prove   but  an  ignis  fatuus,  and   you   are   posi- 
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lively  proved  to  be  not  the  person  Mrs.  Scaife 
supposed,  it  will  weigh  nothing  with  me.  It 
shall  never  weigh  at  all,  if  we  never  trace  your 
parents,  and  you  are  as  the  veriest  foundling 
that  ever  was  reared  by  strangers.  You  will 
still  be  the  Florence  of  my  choice,  though  I 
never  know  more,  and  you  never  know  more  of 
yourself  than  this,  that  every  fancy  has  been 
proved  fallacious,  and  every  claim  as  to  parents 
and  property  has  been  legally  upset." 

"  You  are  generous  in  this,  as  in  everything 

— but "  she  faltered,  rubbing  in  her  confusion 

the  fender  with  the  pretty  little  foot,  on  which 
his  eye  fixed. 

"But  what,  Florence ?" 

She  was  silent,  and  seemed  to  have  difficulty 
in  speaking. 

"  Surely  you  don't  doubt  my  sincerity  V 

"I  shall  doubt  everything,  when  I  doubt 
that,  Mr.  Witt  on." 

"  Then  do  tell  me,  Florence,"  he  said,  implor- 
ingly. 

"I've  told  you  in  substance  before.  Your 
friends  cannot  receive  cordially  one  who  has 
been  bred  as  I  have,  and  whose  name  has  been 
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associated  with  a  person  who  almost  ended  her 
days  in  a  pr " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  for  her  voice  broke  at 
the  hateful  word,,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

"Now,  by  Heaven,  I  swear  that  no  friend 
remains  friend  of  mine  who  will  not  receive  you 
as  if  you  came  from  the  most  honoured  home 
that  ever  maiden  left.  My  mother  will  do  so, 
and  would  have  proved  it  personally,  if  you 
could  have  permitted  it.  She  can  vouch  for  my 
sisters,  and  you  shall  have  such  evidence  of 
welcome  amongst  us  before  marriage  that  you 
will  feel  convinced  that  you  enter  the  family 
sans  reproche  in  every  sense.  Won't  you  say 
yes  to  my  suit,  Florence?" 

She  was  still  silent,  looking  down  and 
trembling. 

"  What  other  difficulty  have  you  got  ?" 

"If  I  could  think  of  an  engagement  at  all, 
Mr.  Witton,  I  don't  feel  I  can  think  of  it  now, 
so  soon  after  poor  Mrs.  Scaife's  death." 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  anything  binding, 
Florence.  You  shall  be  free  as  the  air.  But 
will  you  permit  me  to  hope  and  address  you  as 
other  than  a  stranger  ?" 
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Still  silent,  her  lips  scarcely  held  firm,  as  if 
moulded  iron,  or  their  owner  indifferent. 

"  Tell  me  now,  Florence,  dear  Florence,  what 
other  objection  you  have?" 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  excitement,  and  it 
was  not  withdrawn. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Witton— that  is " 

She  stopped,  as  one  that  had  difficulty  in 
finding  words. 

"Florence  dearest,  do  tell  me.  Is  it  any 
difficulty  I  can  remove?" 

"  You  know  what  my  home  was.  It  was  not 
as  yours." 

She  stopped,  as  if  pride  barred  something 
which  conscience  meant  to  pass. 

"What,  dearest,  if  it  was  not?  That  will 
make  no  difference.  Your  grace  and  beauty,  ayr 
and  manners,  too,  will  well  become  any  home. 
Don't  let  that  weigh,  Florence." 

"  It  must  weigh ;  for  I  know  of  deficiencies 
and  ignorances  which  you  cannot,  and  I  will 
never  enter  any  home,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
sudden  energy,  "  where  I  am  deficient  in  what 
it  demands." 

"  You  will  not  be  deficient,  Florence.     But  I 
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-wish  I  knew  what  to  suggest  to  remove  your 
objection,"  he  said,  dubiously,  with  puzzled, 
troubled  look.  "  Dearest,  do  believe  that  you 
may  come  amongst  us,  if  you  will,  and  be  wel- 
comed with  honour  and  open  arms.  What  can 
I  say  more  ?" 

"Nothing,  Mr.  Witton.  But  the  comer  has 
her  own  side  of  the  question.  It  would  soon  be 
observed,  if  she  were  deficient  in  what  your 
sisters  possess,  and  I  am  deeply  deficient  in 
many  things,  but  none  the  less  should  I  be 
pained  if  it  were  remarked  upon." 

"I  should  never  think  you  had  such  de- 
ficiencies, and  my  people  would  be  too  well 
bred  to  make  offensive  remarks.  But  what 
would  you  wish  ?" 

"  Never  to  cause  shame  or  a  sense  of  inferi- 
ority in  Mr.  Witton's  mind.  There  are  many 
ladies  lightly  accomplished  amongst  whom  you 
might  find  a  wife,  and " 

"There  are  none  that  I  shall  ever  ask.  I 
speak  in  plain  sincerity  when  I  offer  you  my 
hand,  Florence,  and  will  abide  the  issue  on  my 
side.  If  there  is  anything  which  will  be  agree- 
able   to    yourself,   and   that   can   satisfy   your 
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amour  pvopre,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  ^it 
is  and  help  it  forward." 

She  seemed  very  loath  to  tell,  as  if  confessing 
a  charge  against  herself. 

"  Will  you  accept  my  offer,  and  leave  this 
other  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  your  own 
way?" 

She  hesitated  as  if  still  in  doubt.  Gradually, 
by  his  long  importunities,  he  got  some  broken 
hints  which  shadowed  to  him  dimly  the  idea 
that  she  must  prepare  herself  for  the  change 
if  she  were  to  accept  his  offer,  and  he  must 
wait. 

"What  is  it?     What  is  it?" 

It  was  simply  that  she  would  like  to  go  into 
some  family  which  would  be  at  once  a  school 
and  an  avenue  to  society. 

"  It  would  sound  degrading  to  his  family/' 
she  said,  "  that  one  whom  he  made  his  wife  had 
had  to  do  that." 

"  Florence,  it  will  crown  you  with  honour  in 
their  estimation.  They  will  see  in  it  the 
guarantee  of  a  natural  good  sense  and  a  born 
refinement,  as  I  have  always  seen  it,  always, 
Florence.     May  I  hope?" 
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The  eyes  drooped  with  pleasure  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  the  understanding  was  com- 
plete. Their  talk  was  long  and  cordial  of  little 
details. 

"  But  you  will  want  money,  Florence,  for  a 
finishing  school." 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  implying  no. 

11  Well,  you  must  have  been  careful  with  all 
your  expenses,  to  have  saved  it  out  of  your 
earnings." 

"No." 

"  Did  Mrs.  Scaife  leave  it  to  you  V' 

Scarcely  that.  She  put  into  the  bank  the 
money  this  Mr.  Mumford  gave  to  her  to  take  me 
off  his  hands,  and  it  has  grown  into  over  three 
hundred  pounds.     Here  is  the  bank-book." 

An  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Why,  that's  a  link !     Nay,  it's  two  !" 

"How  so!" 

';  Why,  it  may  help  us  to  verify  Mrs.  Scaife's 
statement.  Besides,  the  fact  that  she  said  it 
was  Mr.  Mumford,  of  Dewsy  Manor,  who  gave 
it  to  her,  is  important.  We  can  prove  that 
they  knew  each  other.  Further,  I  would  not 
tell  you  before,  but  I  may  now,  that  the  fact  of 
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our  engagement  will  enable  me  to  approach  this 
man  in  a  way  I  otherwise  could  not  have  done. 
He  is  the  husband  of  mother's  dearest  friend, 
and  his  daughter  Beatrice  has  just  been  staying 
at  our  house,  and  she  also  is  a  great  favourite 
with  my  mother.  This  man  is  a  hard,  secret, 
unimpressionable  person,  who  will  resist  a 
lawyer  to  the  uttermost,  and  is  capable  of  cast- 
ing impediments  in  his  way  with  a  skill  that 
few  unprofessional  men  can.  But,  when  he 
knows  that  I  fight  in  law  and  fight  in  love, 
representing  a  claimant's  interest,  he  will  know 
that  he  is  taken  in  flank  and  rear.  His  wife 
will  demand  that  all  be  given  up  at  once,  when 
the  right  is  made  plain,  even  if  she  pass  from 
comfort  to  beggary.  Her  daughter  is  the  same, 
and  she  is  the  great  favourite  of  her  father,  and 
can  do  more  with  him  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  put  together.  This  bank-book  is  a  step- 
ping stone.  Did  she  leave  any  other  state- 
ment?" 

"  Yes.  I  found,  with  a  letter  of  Mr.  Mumford's, 
a  statement  about  this  money,  which  I  believe 
she  wrote  one  afternoon  when  she  compelled 
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me  to  go  out  for  the  sake  of  my  health.  In  it 
she  also  briefly  recounts  some  things  about  my- 
self, and  gives  a  personal  description  of  my  lost 
brother,  the  little  birth-marks  or  spots  which  he 
has  upon  him." 

"Let  me  have  it,  let  me  have  it,  Flor- 
ence," he  cried,  excitedly,  rising  as  he  did 
so. 

She  went  and  got  it,  and  he  scanned  it  with 
earnest  brow. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Witton,  if  he  could  be  found !" 

"  He  can  !  He  can !  I'll  lay  my  hand  upon 
him  before  you  are  of  age,  Florence." 

Her  figure  straightened  as  she  looked  into  his 
face  with  absorbing  interest. 

"  Can  you,  can  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  can — I  can.  I'm  sure  I  can.  A  noble 
fellow,  as  brave  as  you  are  bonny,  Florence." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Witton/'  she  cried,  clinging  to  his 
arm  in  the  great  upbreak  of  old  passionate 
feeling.  "  Are  you  sure?  Are  you  sure  ?  Oh  ! 
how  I've  longed  to  know  that  he  was  alive. 
Can  you  let  me  see  him  soon  ?" 

"  You  shall  see  him  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  wise 
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that  he  and  you  know  your  relationship.  But 
do  not  call  me  cold  or  phlegmatic  if  I  seem 
dilatory  in  bringing  you  together.  I  must 
disappoint  neither,  and  prove  everything  first." 
She  looked  a  little  disappointed,  and  the  tears 
that  were  in  her  eyes  seemed  to  emit  another 
light  than  that  ardency  just  seen  therein. 
Would  not  he  tell  her  what  that  brother  was 
like? 

Yes,  a  voice  like  her  own  ;  hair  of  the  same 
colour,  but  deeper  shaded  ;  of  middle  height ;  a 
strong,  resolute  man  to  answer  to  a  graceful, 
beautiful  woman. 

"  And  that  is  all  you  vouchsafe  now  V 

"  It  is  more  than  law  might  have  got  out  of 
me,  and  much  less  than  love  would,  if  prudence 
did  not  pull  the  curb." 

He  talked  on,  but  still  guardedly  for  a  lover, 
though  somewhat  unguardedly  for  a  lawyer, 
until  she  seemed  satisfied;  then  they  parted, 
with  a  new  world  before  their  eyes,  two  opening 
dreams  within  their  swelling  hearts. 

A  call,  and  then  forward. 

"Will  you,  sir,  as  the  vicar,  release  Miss 
Scaife  from  her  charge  as  soon  as  may  be  ?" 
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11  We  will  do  anything  we  can  to  advance 
her  interests,  Mr.  Witton.  We  shall  be  very 
sorry  to  part  with  her,  very  sorry  indeed  ;  my 
wife  even  more  so  than  myself.  She  is  a  dear 
good  girl." 
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INSTINCT. 

QTRANGE  was  punctually  at  the  Nook  on 
^     Friday  evening  at  seven  o'clock. 

"There  is  a  little  time  before  tea  will  be 
quite  ready,  Chapman  ;  come  into  my  den,"  said 
Witton. 

They  went  thither  at  once. 

"  I've  been  busy  to-day  about  thy  affairs,  0 
curate  of  St.  Botolph's,  and  mighty  little  have 
I  made  out.  I've  been  to  the  Palace  of  Pain, 
and  I've  wandered  into  the  Cottage  of  Madness, 
O  Melchizedec,  without  father  and  without 
mother." 

"Humph.  Witton's  jocose,  and  in  spirits, 
and  not  his  own  serious,  earnest  self.  What 
can  it  mean  ?"  thought  Strange.  "  I'd  better 
let  him  develop  himself." 
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This  he  soon  began  to  do  in  a  more  serious 
vein. 

"I've  seen  Flash  Charley,  who,  by  the  way, 
will  be  removed  to  the  convalescent  home  up 
the  valley  this  afternoon.  So  you  will  know 
where  to  find  him.  He  is  very  willing  to  do 
anything  he  can  to  serve  you,  and  show  how 
much  he  respects  the  man  who  could  break 
his  head  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  nearly 
dismiss  him  over  the  Styx.  He  remembers 
distinctly  Ann  Gresley  telling  him  that  she  was 
engaged  by  a  gentleman,  who  shall  be  name- 
less now,  to  steal  two  children  to  whom  she  had 
once  been  an  unworthy  nurse.  He  remembers 
that  he  and  she  were  bribed  to  re-steal  the 
same  pair  of  innocents,  and  only  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  one  :  that  afterwards,  as  knowing 
it  well,  the  same  Flash  Charley  was  employed 
to  re-capture  the  boy,  and  instead  of  that  got 
nearly  killed.  Subsequently  Ann  Gresley,  with 
whom  he  has  always  kept  up  a  close  connection 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  was  engaged  to  pur- 
loin some  papers  from  Mrs.  Scaife's  house  for  a 
gentleman  who  shall  still  remain  nameless,  and 
who  has  not  yet  been  seen  openly  in  your  affairs. 
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He  says  Add  succeeded  iD  the  theft,  but  was 
bilked  out  of  part  of  her  fee  by  this  middle  man. 
Now,  much  of  this  is  mere  hearsay,  and  do  evi- 
dence  at  all,  but  it  may  be  useful  as  showing 
where  to  seek  it.  1  also  got  it  out  of  him  that  Add 
Gresley  has  a  very  clear  remembrance  of  cer- 
tain spots  and  marks  upon  each  of  the  children, 
by  which,  independent  of  either  of  their  features, 
she  would  be  able  to  prove  their  identity.  I 
have  found  another  witness  who  can  prove  the 
same  point,  and  a  third  witness  who  can  declare 
that  those  of  the  girl  were  to  be  found  on  her 
mother.  I  have  been  to  Fanny  Whinfield. 
She's  a  queer  mixture  of  rationality  and  lunacy. 
She  was  lunatic  eDough  to  refuse  to  say  one 
word  more  about  your  mother  until  the  month 
is  up,  which  will  not  be  until  next  week ;  and 
she  was  rational  enough  to  send  you,  through 
me,  this  packet  of  letters,  which  she  very  care- 
fully sealed  up,  and  which  I  durst  not  open 
because  she  will  see  you  at  once  about  them. 
She  says  they  have  allusions  in  them  to  your 
mother's  marriage,  although  they  are  mainly 
about  another  and  herself.  They  may  be  valu- 
able as  finger-posts,  but  more  so  in  compelling 
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a  certain  gentleman  to  open  his  mouth  and 
tell  us  many  things  that,  for  the  life  of  him, 
he  could  never  have  otherwise  remembered. 
Their  greatest  value,  Strange,  will  be  their 
appeal  to  that  inner  something — always  ly- 
ing close  to  the  core  of  all  that  is  best  in  man 
or  woman — which  makes  you  wish  to  look  back 
upon  that  unknown  mother  with  reverential 
love." 

The  solicitor's  voice  faltered,  and  Strange 
sufficiently  wrought  up  himself,  could  not  help 
thinking  that  his  friend's  heart  was  deeply 
moved ;  doubtless  from  his  own  pride  in  his 
own  mother,  and  his  affection  for  all  that  per- 
tained to  her  good  name. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  neither  of  them 
spoke,  the  lawyer  continued,  more  softly  than 
his  wont, 

"  There  is  a  little  time,  and  1  want  you 
shortly  to  tell  me  what  you  remember  of  your- 
self in  presence  of  my  confidential  clerk." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  scribe  appeared. 

"  You  will  acknowledge,  Mr.  Chapman/'  he 
continued,  when  the  incomer  had  sat  down, 
"  that  I  never  asked  you  before  to  give  me  an 
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account  of  your  history  up  to  the  earliest  years 
of  consciousness." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Witton." 

"  Then  be  kind  enough  now,  in  this  gentle- 
man's presence,  to  give  us  an  account  of  it; 
beginning  with  your  coming  to  Whittlemore." 

"  Well,  I  will ;  but  it  must  be  with  something 
of  the  random  order  of  those  who  talk  without 
previously  arranging  their  thoughts." 

"  Never  mind.  The  successions  will  keep 
the  order  and  consecutiveness  well  enough  for 
our  present  purpose." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  the 
curate  seemed  to  be  glancing  up  a  backward 
road  and  taking  his  bearings,  he  began  thus  : 

"Cambridge  preceded  this,  where  nothing  spe- 
cially happened,  except  that  I  wooed  athletics 
more  persistently  than  my  books ;  and  yet, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  grounding  of  my  dear 
old  schoolmaster,  I  took  a  second  so  easily  that 
men  said  I  had  sinned  against  my  future  in  not 
making  it  a  first.  The  only  thing  that  ever 
puzzled  me  then  was  the  mysterious  way  in 
which  I  was  most  regularly  supplied  with 
moderate   but   sufficient   remittances    from   an 
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unknown  person.  They  came  in  cheques  signed 
by  a  firm  of  solicitors,  and  always  initialed  S.  C. 
in  the  corner." 

"  Give  me  the  address  of  that  firm." 

Strange  wrote  it  out  and  proceeded,  while 
Witton  looked  curiously  at  the  names. 

"Previous  to  Cambridge,  I  was  at  a  school  kept 
by  an  old  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Singleton 
who  treated  me  very  kindly. 

u  Before  school,  I  remember  being  at  a  farm- 
house, whither  I  was  taken  from  another  house 
at  dawn,  where  there  was  always  the  sound  of  a 
great  waterfall  in  my  ears.  My  remembrance 
of  both  these  places  is  very  indistinct,  but, 
curiously  enough,  the  events  preceding  these 
two  residences  are  much  more  vividly  marked. 
I  remember  being  in  a  garret  with  a  little  girl, 
and  both  of  ns  very  dirty.  I  remember  a  man 
seizing  me  in  a  field,  and  drumming  with  my 
little  boots  on  his  stomach  as  I  was  borne 
off,  screaming  lustily.  I  remember  that  I  never 
saw  that  little  girl  again.  At  times  there  flash 
photographs  across  my  fancy  of  a  good  lady 
receiving  us  both  from  two  men — a  big  one 
and   a   little  one ;    of  hurrying  from  place  to 

d2 
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place  in  gigs  and  vehicles  ;  of  playing  on  a  slope 
with  a  person  I  knew,  and  then  finding  myself 
in  a  trap  with  two  people,  the  little  man  afore- 
said and  a  woman  whom  I  dimly  recognized. 
Before  that,  a  breakfast  scene  in  a  house ;  be- 
fore all,  the  earliest  thing  I  clearly  call  to  mind, 
and  one  of  the  dearest,  an  old  gentleman  and 
his  dogs  romping  round  me  and  my  little  sister." 

Strange  talked  on  thus;  giving  details  in 
extenso,  which  have  been  already  fully  given 
before. 

"  I  think  that  will  do.  You  have  followed  it 
all?"  said  Mr.  VVitton,  turning  to  his  con- 
fidential clerk. 

"  I  can  reproduce  nearly  every  word,  sir." 

"Well,  just  make  full  notes  of  it  here,  while 
it  is  fresh  in  your  mind,  and  we  will  go  to  the 
ladies." 

They  went  straight  to  the  tea-table.  Mrs. 
Witton  was  there,  and  a  young  lady  with  li6r 
of  some  twenty  years.  She  was  dressed  with 
great  simplicity;  only  an  ordinary  black  dress  of 
deep  mourning,  with  jet  brooch  and  bracelets. 
The  waiting-maid  at  the  table  might  easily 
have  outdone  her  in  ornament  and  showy  attire, 
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but  there  was  a  something  in  this  girl  which 
needed  no  fashionable  habiliments.  The  lus- 
trous blue  eyes,  the  wealth  of  light  golden 
hair,  the  beautiful  plantagenet  face  fixed  the 
attention  at  once,  while  it  abashed  a  too  curious 
scrutiny.  If  it  roved  from  this  to  the  dress,  it 
was  only  to  see  nothing  more  than  exquisite 
neatness  and  simplicity.  The  girl  somehow 
seemed  to  lose  something  of  her  easy  self- 
possession  at  the  advent  of  Strange.  The  look 
of  confidence  with  which  she  had  gazed  to- 
wards Witton  died  away  into  a  nervous  look 
of  disquiet  as  she  peered  into  the  curate's  face 
when  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  fell  upon  her  ear. 

And  how  was  it  with  the  young  cleric?  First 
admiration,  then  a  sort  of  uncomfortable  suf- 
fusion that  seemed  to  clog  his  chest  as  if  all  the 
blood  had  congested  there  and  half  suffocated 
him.  Next  a  something  in  the  throat  which 
forbade  fluent  speech,  either  as  a  practice  or  a 
desire.  Then  an  uneasy  sensation,  as  if  the 
tea-cake  would  not  go  down,  and  the  tea  had 
refused  its  function  of  floating  it  home. 

Of  the  two  the  girl  was  the  more  self-possess- 
ed, but  she  was  far  from  looking  comfortable. 
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She  seemed  to  have  some  of  that  instinctive 
unrest  which  the  dove  has  when  the  hawk  is 
hidden  above  in  swathing  cloud.  Witton  was 
quiet  and  observant.  His  mother  seemed  to 
think  that  Mr.  Chapman  was  very  dull  for  him, 
and  chattered  away  innocently  in  order  to  make 
the  meal  pass  pleasantly  off. 

"Dear  me,"  she  said,  suddenly,  as  if  the 
thought  had  just  struck  her  forcibly  after  a 
remark  of  Strange's.  "  I  could  have  fancied  it 
was  Florence's  voice,  if  I  had  not  been  looking 
at  you,  Mr.  Chapman." 

Witton  drew  the  conversation  away  as  the 
girl  flushed  radiant  and  then  as  quickly  paled, 
breathing  hard,  with  opening  lips  and  fixed, 
troubled  gaze.  Mrs.  Witton  thought  of  fainting 
fits. 

u  I'm  afraid,  dear,  the  room  is  too  close  for  yon, 
and  that  you  are  only  delicate  after  your  great 
sorrow.  The  gentlemen  will  excuse  us,  I'm 
sure."  And  Mrs.  Witton  took  her  out,  the  girl's 
eyes  fastening  on  Strange  with  a  fascinated 
look,  until  she  had  quite  disappeared  from  the 
doorway. 

"Who  is  that  girl,  Witton?      I  declare  1  was 
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never  so  deeply  moved  by  anyone's  presence  in 
my  life." 

u  She  is  visiting  here.  And  you  saw  her  in 
that  scene  of  sorrow  to  which  I  sent  you." 

"  Yes,  I  knew  her  again  at  once,  yet  I  did 
not  see  her  then  as  I  have  seen  her  to-night. 
But  who  is  she,  for  I  feel  I  have  known  her?" 

"  She  is  a  good  girl  and  has  done  her  duty 
most  faithfully  under  arduous  circumstances. 
Promise  me  one  thing,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  her  that  I  know,  and  some  things  which 
I  suspect." 

"  What  promise  do  you  require  ?" 

"  This.  That  you  will  not  come  here  again 
while  she  is  in  the  house  unless  I  ask  you." 

"  Now,  Witton,  don't  be  jealous.  You  know 
where  I  am  fixed." 

"  I  eouldrit  be  jealous  of  you,  Chapman,  if  I 
were  so  disposed." 

"  You  do  me  only  justice.  I'm  sure  I  should 
never  be  so  dishonourable  as  to  come  betwixt 

you." 

"You  misunderstand  me.  Give  me  your 
promise." 

"  I  will,  upon  condition  that  you  keep  yours." 
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"  Agreed,  Strange.  Prepare  yourself  for  a 
great  surprise." 

"  No  ;  is  it  possible  %  No — now,  Witton,  don't 
trifle  with  me.  You  are  not  the  man  to  do 
that.  Is  it  possible?  No,"  he  exclaimed,  check- 
ing himself  with  a  great  effort,  "  it  cannot  be 

that.     She,  poor  thing But,  Witton,  if  1 

talk,  1  shall  go  mad.  Tell  me  what  you  have 
got  to  say." 

"  Be  calm,  Strange,  for  this  case  needs  it.  I 
almost  fear  to  open  my  lips  on  this  side  of 
certainty.  But,  if  ever  two  faces,  two  voices, 
two  characters  said  that  man  and  woman  were 
brother  and  sister,  you  are  that  couple." 

The  curate  has  clutched  his  arm  frantically, 
and  is  glaring  wildly  into  his  face. 

"  Now,  Witton,  be  sure  you  don't  trifle.  You 
never  jest  with  men's  feelings.  Do  you  know 
that  girl  is  my  lost  sister  ?  Oh  !  be  careful,  for 
I  shall  go  half  mad  if  there  should  be  any 
mistake." 

"Nature  speaks  in  that,  Strange.  As  a 
lawyer,  I  believe  I've  got  the  whole  of  the 
threads  near  to  my  fingers,  and  in  time  can  com- 
plete the  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  judge 
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and  jury.  But  let  us  have  mercy  on  that  poor 
girl.  We'll  make  no  disappointments  for  her 
with  our  ill-considered  words.  Let  her  alone 
in  peace  here,  until  I  can  satisfy  myself  that  it 
is  safe  to  tell  her  all.  I  distrust  not  you,  Chap- 
man. I  only  want  to  save  her  unnecessary 
trouble.  And,  if  I  forbid  you  the  house,  it  is 
only  because  I  saw  that  Miss  Scaife  is  distressed 
by  a  nameless  something  which  others  may  call 
what  they  will,  but  I  call  it  the  voice  of  nature, 
the  inarticulate  word  of  God." 

"  I  don't  know,  Witton,  how  it  was,  but  the 
instant  I  sat  down  before  her  I  grew  agitated. 
And  every  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  answered 
your  mother  took  away  something  of  my  self- 
control.  x\nd  if  she  hadn't  broken  down  I 
should.  Memory  will  be  busy  with  me  this 
night,  I  know  well,  for  already  I  seem  to  re- 
member those  shining  locks  and  azure  eyes  as 
a  part  of  my  first  impressions.  I  really  feel  so 
upset  that  I  must  go  into  the  air,  and  I  had 
better  go  home.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  Strange  ;  you'll  hear  from  me 
soon.  But  remember  one  thing.  Whether  this 
girl  turns  out  to  be  your  sister  or  not,  she  is 
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here,  and  comes  here  as  my  destined  bride. 
Before " 

"  Oh !  Witton,  how  I  shall  wish  now  that  she 
may  be  proved  to  be  my  long-lost  sister  in- 
deed.    God  bless  you  both." 

He  sat  down,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  as  if  to  recover  his  self-posseession,  the 
strong' brain  wrestling  with  the  agitated  heart. 

Witton  stood  still,  looking  deeply  moved. 

When  the  hands  were  withdrawn,  the  traces  of 
something,  not  tears,  but  that  out  of  which  they 
distil,  exhaled  from  the  flushed  and  troubled 
cheeks. 

After  a  pause,  Witton  continued, 

"I  was  saying,  Strange,  that,  before  ever  I 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  this  girl  being 
other  than  a  simple  elementary  teacher,  I  was  so 
struck  with  her  devotion  to  her  so-called  mother, 
a  criminal,  as  you  know,  her  appearance  and 
manners,  that  I  offered  her  marriage  ;  she  refus- 
ed that  offer  in  terms  which  made  me  regard 
her  so  highly  that  I  was  resolved  to  succeed. 
It  was  only  after  that  that  I  learnt  anything 
about  her  which  connected  her  with  this  case 
which  I'm  sure  we  shall  win.     Florence  Scaife  is 
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my  destined  bride.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
it  is  Florence  Chapman  I  ignorantly  wooed  and 
won,  it  will  be  a  joyful  thought ;  but  it  shall 
alter  nothing  if  it  is  proved  as  plainly  that  she 
was  never  a  Chapman  at  all.  Good  night, 
Strange,  and  remember  your  promise." 


u 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AGITATION. 


fTHHE  streets,  the  houses,  the  very  people  were 
■*•  in  a  sort  of  whirl  about  Strange  as  he 
descended  Arthur's  Road  to  his  home.  He 
might  have  been  intoxicated,  so  wild  and 
strong  was  the  impulse  which  appeared  to  lift 
his  very  brain  in  his  skull  and  hurry  him  for- 
ward with  fevered  speed.  He  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  was  looking  at  people  with  a  hot,  dry 
eye,  while  his  legs  plunged  onward  in  auto- 
maton's walk.  He  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  something  queer  in  the  people  who  looked 
at  him  with  grave  inquiry  as  they  rapidly 
passed  him,  all  that  was  unusual  being  in  them 
and  not  in  himself.  He  might  have  been  wind- 
borne,  so  unconscious  was  he  of  effort ;  he 
might  have  been  spirit-led,  so  unwitting  was 
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he  of  thought  as  to  whither  he  was  going*. 
The  only  idea  of  direction  was  that  of  forging 
right  a-head  ;  the  only  individualised  sensation 
lay  in  a  line  drawn  tightly  across  the  top  of 
his  brow  where  he  felt  a  pressure  which  demand- 
ed incessant  motion  onward  as  the  simple  con- 
dition of  existence.  Strong,  masterful  thought, 
transmuted  into  action  with  a  head-long,  for- 
ward plunge,  this  was  the  dominating  impres- 
sion, with  an  occasional  feeling  that  his  foot 
had  touched  the  ground — when  it  had  really 
kicked  a  stone  or  slipped  on  a  curb, — this  was 
his  only  reminder  that  he  felt  and  trod  like  a 
mortal  on  mother  earth. 

So  the  world  of  mystery  for  him  was  dissolv- 
ing into  prosaic  fact !  The  night  which  had 
hung  over  his  early  years  was  yielding  to  the 
day  star  of  patient  discovery.  His  sister  lived, 
from  whom  his  infant  love  had  been  so  cruelly 
torn  ;  a  girl,  beautiful,  esteemed,  affianced  to 
the  best  friend  he  had  on  earth ;  a  lady,  not- 
withstanding the  disaster  of  her  early  lot,  whom 
he  might  take  with  him  anywhere,  whom  he 
might  introduce  with  pride  to  that  gentle 
maiden  whom  he  had  resolved  should  be  his 
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wife.  His  mother !  And  she  was  one  whom  he 
could  look  back  upon  with  pensive  pride  ;  a 
woman  and  wife  without  reproach,  and  living 
now  before  his  eyes  again  in  the  loveliness  of 
her  daughter.  Oh  !  the  whole  world  of  chasing 
thoughts  as  they  rushed  through  his  brain, 
leaving  the  sense  of  no  whirl  at  all,  just  as 
swiftly  revolving  wheels  seem  to  the  eye  to 
be  at  rest — wafted  him  along  in  their  tumult  as 
if  he  were  moving  disembodied  through  a  fric- 
tionless  firmament.  Just  as  the  officer  who 
has  mounted  the  scaling-ladder,  pulled  up  his 
soldiers  after  him,  shot  this  foe,  broken  his 
sword  over  that,  marshalled  his  men,  plunged 
headlong  among  opposing  bayonets,  parried 
one,  thrown  up  another,  wrenched  an  enemy's 
musket  from  him,  clubbing  right  and  left 
amidst  the  reeling  masses,  giving  rational  com- 
mands, clearing  street  and  storming  house 
until  the  city  is  won — just  as  in  the  first  mo- 
ments when  be  stands  breathless,  leaning  on 
his  weapon,  he  can  tell  you  nothing  that  he 
has  done,  and  has  only  a  general  idea  of  wild, 
mad  play,  with  a  beginning  and  an  end ;  so 
poor  Strange,  amid  the  giddy  maelstrom  of  his 
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awakened  hopes  and  his  resolving  doubts,  his 
snatches  of  early  remembrances  and  the  fleet- 
ing glimpses  of  face  and  place,  that  loomed  up, 
looked  at  him,  flew  past,  and  would  not  stay, 
an  army  of  hazy  forms  flitting  out  of  fog  into 
fog  again  ; — so  Strange  could  tell  nothing  of 
what  had  passed  the  mental  eye  when  he  stood 
before  the  great  infirmary  and  heard  the  turret- 
clock  strike  nine.  A  burly,  corpulent  woman, 
with  a  milk-can  in  her  hand,  passed  him  as  he 
stood  looking  up  at  the  illuminated  dial,  un- 
aware what  he  did  or  what  he  saw. 

"  It's  t'  kewritt,  Mr.  Chapman,"  she  said  to 
her  companion.  iC  Me  an'  Fanny  Whinfield 
knows  a  deal  about  him.'* 

His  first  impulse  was  to  run  after  the  woman 
with  a  heart  hunger  which  cried,  "  Tell  me 
more  about  myself;"  but  the  name  overbore  it. 
"  Fanny  Whinfield  !  Why,  she  can  tell  me  some- 
thing more  about  my  mother.  She  told  me  all 
I  know  about  her  personal  appearance.  I'll  go 
and  ask  her  now  if  she  were  exactly  like  this 

girl  I  have  just  left.     Ask  her  if Yes,  I'll 

ask  her  everything." 

It  was  but  a  few  scores  of  yards  down  the 
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slope  to  their  cottage,  and  he  was  soon  there. 
Voices  within,  and  Bill's  voice,  too.  A  difficulty 
about  getting  admittance.  He  observed  the 
soft  window-blind  furtively  drawn  aside  at  the 
lower  corner,  and  a  man  peep  out,  revealing  in 
the  light  the  interior,  with  Fanny  endeavouring 
to  get  to  the  door,  Ben  preventing  her,  two  or 
three  hounds  moving  about,  barking,  and  Bill 
encouraging  Ben  as  he  struggled  with  his  sister. 

"Whoz,  Ben,  it's  him." 

Two  pairs  of  feet  scuttering  out  of  the  back- 
door, and  a  laugh  coming  from  the  vanishing 
men  as  the  front-door  was  unbolted,  and  Fanny 
stood  before  him. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Chapman.  I  couldn't  make 
them  stay.  But  has  anything  skeared  you,  for 
you're  very  white  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Fanny.  I've  hurried,  and  I  sup- 
pose I'm  not  strong." 

"  If  you're  always  as  good  as  your  strong," 
she  said,  archly,  "you'll  do." 

Fanny  was  evidently  all  herself,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  it.  If  he  had  only  known  what  was 
.going  to  happen,  he  would  have  been  doubly  so. 

"  That  man  Bill  has  slept  here  the  last  two 
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nights.  What  it  all  means  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  think,"  she  said,  thoughtfully,  "  there's 
any  rattening  on  ;  and  I  feel  sure,  after  what 
you  said  to  Ben,  that  he'll  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  nobbleing  or  blowing  up.  And  I'm  more 
than  sure  that  neither  of  them  will  allow  their 
pals,  as  they  call  them,  to  waylay  you,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, when  you've  got  that  stick  in  your  hand." 

"Never  mind  that,  Fanny." 

"I  must  mind  it,  sir.  They  were  talking 
about  it  when  you  knocked.  They  were  saying 
that  they  saw  Flash  Charley  removed  early  this 
afternoon  up  the  valley  to  the  Convalescent 
Home,  that  cottage  in  the  pretty  garden  just 
where  Locksley  beck  comes  pouring  out  of  that 
bonny  deep  gorge.  It's  a  lovely  spot,"  she  went 
on,  prattling.  "  I  mind  last  summer  a  friend  took 
me  with  his  wife  for  a  drive  in  their  gig.  You 
go  along  up  by  the  river  where  it  is  broader,  but 
the  hills  are  always  nearing  on  each  side,  shut- 
ting in  the  villages  and  fields,  till  they  form  this 
narrow  gully,  where  there  is  just  room  for  the 
road,  and  a  few  cottages  that  are  half  let  into  each 
hill,  all  up  their  slopes.  There  the  moors  begin 
to  grow  purple  and  bonny  in  some  places,  and 

VOL.  III.  E 
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deep,  frowning  black  in  others.  And  at  a  place 
where  it  is  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the 
moorlands  look  desolate  and  bare,  with  their 
loveless  stone  fences  and  dearth  of  trees,  you 
see  a  great  earth  mound  spanning  the  narrow 
valley;  and,  stretching  back,  right  up  by  the  road- 
side, oh !  for  such  a  way,  you  behold  a  shining, 
flashing  lake,  bridled  in  by  this  mound,  a  lake 
like  what  I  saw  with  my  aunt  in  Scotland.  It 
was  indeed  silver  pretty,"  she  said,  in  a  simple, 
childish  way. 

"She's  a  head  for  detail  to-night,"  thought 
Strange,  "  as  I  never  saw  her  before.  I'll  get 
something  out  of  her  this  time." 

"  You  said  they've  taken  Flash  Charley  this 
afternoon  to  the  Home  on  this  side  of  the  Broad- 
hurst  mere  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Chapman,  I'd  forgotten  that  in 
thinking  of  my  wild,  beautiful  ride  among  those 
high  lands  and  moors.  Never  mind  Charley. 
He  isn't  worth  a  thought,  only  they  said  that 
Flashy,  as  they  called  him,  declared  you  were  a 
brick  and  a  nob,  and  the  other  two  have  promised 
Ben  that  they  won't  mel  on  you  again." 

"  So  far  so  good.     I  want  to  ask  you " 
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u  Stay  a  bit.  Ben  is  better  than  he  was,  sir, 
though  not  as  good  as  he  ought  to  be.  But  he 
doesn't  sneer  at  me  now  when  I  go  to  church, 
and  I  heard  him  say  to  Bill  he  '  wished  he  was  in 
Meriky  and  out  of  this  wark.'  He  won't  ratten 
again,  I'm  sure,  sir;  and  in  time  we  may  influence 
him  for  something  better.  Oh  !  Mr.  Chapman,  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  mother,  who  often  prays 
for  him,  as  I  do,  if  he  would  only  give  up  those 
notions  about  hurting  folks  that  don't  work  for 
the  exact  wages  which  the  unions  dictate.  Ben 
isn't  as  bad  as  some  of  these '  Whittlemore  blades,' 
as  they  call  themselves.  He  doesn't  get  drunk. 
It  isn't  often  that  he  swears,  and  then  only  an 
impatient  word  or  two,  and  sometimes  he  looks 
quite  vexed  with  himself.  Surely  God,  sir, 
won't  deal  as  hardly  with  that  as  one  who 
makes  it  a  habit,  and  has  swearing  matches  with 
his  mates,  will  He,  sir  ?  And  I'm  sure  I  saw 
him  one  morning  at  his  prayers,  because  he 
got  up  so  quickly  when  I  came  accidentally 
upon  him,  and  looked  so  red  and  confused. 
Yes,  sir,  Ben  is  not  hopeless.  He'll  find  a 
place  for  repentance  yet,  because  his  mother 
and  sister  have  sought  it  for  him  with  tears." 

E  2 
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Thus  she  prattled  on,  but  the  childish  manner 
was  weaning  Strange  from  his  own  engrossing 
self-questionings,  and  thus  rapidly  bringing  him 
round.  He  gently  led  her  into  talking  about 
his  late  mother,  and  she  gave  him  the  minutest 
details  concerning  her  personal  appearance,  until 
he  seemed  to  see  every  feature  revived  again  in 
that  beautiful  girl  whose  presence  had  just  dis- 
turbed him  so  much.  She  went  further  and  told 
him  of  Miss  Snowden  once  getting  drenched  by 
a  thunder-storm  and  going  into  her  own  room  to 
change.  She  helped  her  to  undress,  and  noticed 
two  or  three  tiny  little  moles  and  marks  which 
a  short  sleeve  would  hide.  They  had  joked 
about  them,  and  her  good  fortune  in  not  having 
them  on  nose  or  cheek. 

"  Miss  Whinfield,  I  know  a  young  lady  that 
is  the  very  image  of  this  lady  as  far  as  descrip- 
tion can  enable  one  to  judge.  I  propose  to 
bring  her  to  you,  or  take  you  to  her,  in  order 
that  you  may  say  whether  she  is  like  that 
beautiful  Edith  Snowden  whom  you  knew  so 
well  and  loved  so  much." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Chapman,  I'd  walk  miles  and  miles 
to   look  at  any   girl   that   was    anything   like 
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Edith.     Is  she  anything   like  yon,  sir,  in  her 
maimer  and  voice  ?" 

"  Well,  she  may  be,  and  in  some  things  she 
certainly  is  not.     But  you  must  go  with  me." 

"  I  will — I  will.  Say  when  it  shall  be.  To- 
morrow ?  Make  it  to-morrow,  Mr.  Chapman. 
No,  to-morrow  will  scarcely  do,  for  my  new 
gown  hasn't  come  home."" 

"  We'll  arrange  it  by  permission." 

"Do,  sir.  But  Mrs.  Smart  ought  to  go;  she 
who  sells  milk  a  few  doors  above.  Eliza  Gay- 
thorn  that  lived  with  her  once  ought  to  see  her 
likewise.  I  think  she  became  a  Mrs.  Scaife.  A 
strong-willed  woman,  handsome  rather  than 
beautiful,  and  capable  of  becoming  very  good 
or  very  bad." 

"  She  is  dead/' 

"  Poor  Eliza!" 

"I've  got  in  my  pocket  a  packet  of  your 
letters  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Witton.  Is  there 
anything  which  you  wish  to  say  about  them 
before  I  read  them  through  V 

"  No,  only  that  I  forgive  Jeddy,  and  if  I  were 
dying  I  would  send  him  two  messages.  First, 
to  give  up  secret  mischief-making — he's  always 
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been  at  it :  it's  bred  him — and  leaning  too  much 
to  the  strong  and  too  plainly  from  the  weak. 
And,  secondly,  to  help  you  all  he  can  with  what 
he  knows  about  poor  Edith.  That  would  be 
my  dying  word  to  him." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Whinfield,  very  much." 

There  was  an  air  of  subdued  quiet  and 
gratification  on  Strange's  face  as  on  that  of  a 
tired  man  who  had  had  a  grateful  rest. 

"  You'll  go  up  and  pray  with  mother,  sir, 
before  you  depart.  She'll  expect  it ;  and,  oh  ! 
she  does  like  it,  sir." 

He  went  straight  upstairs  after  Fanny  who 
had  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  rational  in  every 
respect.  When  they  came  down  again  it  was 
striking  ten  by  the  infirmary  clock  on  the  in- 
cline above.  The  wind  was  rising.  The  heavy 
rains  of  the  last  few  days  seemed  to  have  ceased. 
The  rack  flitted  over  the  rising  moon  in  globing 
masses  of  crapy  hue,  or  in  long  streamers  like 
single  horse-hairs  drawn  out  from  bundles  of 
it  huddled  together,  and  all  set  in  motion  by 
some  mighty  force  behind.  Here  and  there  a 
star  looked  out  of  the  pensive  March  sky,  and 
was   soon   blotted   out    by  the   moving   cloud 
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■which  revealed  another  orb.  It  was  a  night 
which  made  you  button  the  coat  tighter  and 
move  the  faster  home.  A  night  which  had  an 
awe  about  it  as  full  of  threatening  storm,  the 
louring  heavens  and  nipping  airs  telling  man 
that  they  were  hostile  to  all  human  joy  and 
youthful  mirth. 

"  You  don't  look  yourself,  Mr.  Chapman/' 
said  Fanny,  in  a  motherly  way,  as  he  lingered 
at  the  door  in  taking  leave.  "  You  look  fagged 
with  over- work.  Take  one  of  your  long  walks 
to-morrow  up  the  valley  to  Broadhurst  Mere ; 
go  up  the  gorge ;  knock  about  the  moors ;  sleep 
at  the  little  inn,  and  walk  back  next  day." 

How  womanly,  nay,  motherly,  the  poor  crea- 
ture's manner  in  her  trustful  confidence  had 
become ! 

"  I  think  I  will,  Miss  Whinfield,  if  I  can 
manage  it." 

i{  You  must  manage  it  for  our  sakes,  Mr. 
Chapman.  And  remember  what  I  said,  sir, 
that,  when  you  see  Jeddy,  you  must  tell  him 
that  Fanny  forgives  him." 

"  I  will.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  and  God  bless  you,  sir." 
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For  such  a  busy  town,  with  such  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  wayfarers  reeling  home  in  a 
tipsy  condition  as  Whittlemore  had  generally 
to  mourn,  Strange  thought  that  the  streets 
were  singularly  silent  and  empty.  Perhaps  the 
night  kept  the  toper  to  his  glass  until  law  and 
police  compelled  the  beerhouse  to  close.  Per- 
haps those  creepy  airs,  those  winds  that  came 
hissing  so  angrily  round  the  street  corners  and 
through  the  alleys  and  entries  had  forbidden 
men  to  leave  their  homes.  Perhaps  there  was 
in  their  breasts  the  same  deep  sense  of  some- 
thing brooding  in  the  air  which  had  filled  his, 
and  which,  dissipated  for  awhile  by  Fanny's 
soothing  prattle,  was  returning  now  that  he 
wended  to  his  house  close  at  hand.  Rebekah 
met  him  at  the  door,  looking  as  if  she  expected 
to  see  him  frozen. 

"  Get  inside,  my  boy,"  she  said,  half  thrust- 
ing him  into  the  sitting-room.  "  There's  a 
good  fire,  and  I've  got  a  nice  hot  supper  ready." 

It  was  in  before  he  had  fairly  taken  off  his 
great-coat.  He  bade  her,  while  he  ate,  to  sit 
down  and  hear  the  momentous  tidings  which 
he  had  learned.     She  was  greatly  moved  in  her 
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own  strong,  deep,  quiet  way,  She  made  him 
describe  the  girl  over  and  over  again. 

"I  believe,  Strange, it  is  your  long  lost  sister, 
but  how7  to  prove  it  I  don't  see.  I  can  certainly 
swear  to  two  or  three  tiny  marks  upon  her,  but 
Mr.  Witton  will  see  to  all  that  when  he  con- 
ducts the  case.  I'm  glad,  very  glad  that  you 
are  to  be  brothers.  Very  sorry  that  we  shall 
have  to  bring  Mrs.  Smart  and  her  minister,  as 
she  calls  him,  into  the  business." 

At  eleven  she  left  him  to  "  think  it  out,"  as  he 
said,  having  changed  his  dress  in  nothing  except 
doffing  the  over-coat.  Soon  the  thoughts  grew 
indistinct,  and  the  u  thinking  it  out "  ended 
quickly  in  deep  sleep. 
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TE  might  have  slept  some  three  quarters  of 
-"-  an  hour  when  he  started  up,  he  did  not 
know  why.  His  spirit  must  have  gathered  up 
something  which  neither  ears,  nor  sense,  nor 
mind  could  discern.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
had  heard  hissing  voices,  cries,  distant  screams, 
the  wail  of  suffering  crowds,  the  agitations  of 
terror-stricken  multitudes.  But  as  he  rubbed  his 
eyes  there  seemed  nothing  audible  except  the 
loudly-soughing  winds.  He  opened  his  room- 
door  and  listened.  The  deep  breathing  of  the 
little  servant,  a  rustling  as  if  Rebekah  were 
arranging  her  bed  clothes,  the  loud  tick  of  the 
kitchen  clock,  nay,  the  faint  tick  of  his  own 
watch  in  his  pocket,  a  thing  he  never  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  before— all  came  out  in  the 
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deep  brooding  stillness  of  the  house.  The  in- 
firmary clock  at  that  moment  struck  twelve  with 
supernatural  loudness,  and  with  a  leisure  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  go  on  striking  until  one. 

u  Surely  I  heard  voices,  shouts,  shrieks,  terror- 
stricken  cries,  sounds  as  of  children  wailing  for 
their  mothers.  I'll  listen  again  before  I  unboot 
and  go  to  bed." 

The  stillness  might  have  been  even  felt,  it 
had  such  a  boding  power.  The  darkness  had 
thinned  as  if  gibbous  moon  or  galaxy  of  stars 
were  waxing  lustrous  behind  the  fleeting  rack. 
He  unbolted  the  front  door  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  street.  All  was  silent ;  not  even  a 
solitary  footfall,  a  rare  event.  The  wind  was 
soughing  down  the  valley,  sobbing  at  times  as  if 
in  pain.  He  could  not  tell  why  he  did  not  bolt 
the  door  again  and  go  to  rest,  but  there  was  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  upon  him  to  look  out  in- 
to the  night  and  breathe  its  sharp,  bitter  atmo- 
sphere. He  had  been  so  terribly  excited  during 
the  evening  that  he  said  to  himself  he  needed  a 
cooler  for  his  hot  lungs  ere  he  sought  his  couch. 

The  infirmary  dials  were  showing  fifteen 
minutes  after  twelve  when  something  startled 
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him.  It  was  a  more  whistling,  hissing  sound 
in  the  wind,  deepening  into  an  angry  roar.  A 
vast  mass  of  engines,  miles  and  miles  away, 
might  be  letting  off  steam,  the  sound  seemed 
so  full,  and  yet  so  reduced  by  being  so  remote. 
A  great  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  miles  and  miles 
removed,  might  be  roaring  to  the  night,  their 
deep  diapason  dwarfed  by  the  vast  distance  it 
had  floated  to  him.  He  returned  for  his  over- 
coat and  hat,  softly  shut  the  door,  and  went 
out  again  into  the  street.  The  air  had  grown 
tremulous  with  innumerable  sounds,  sounds 
like  nothing  but  what  he  had  heard  in  night- 
mare, when  voices  had  called  in  wild  confusion 
and  he  had  tossed  about  bewildered  wondering 
what  their  terrible  portents  might  mean.  Pres- 
ently, as  he  stood  in  tense  heed  in  the  street, 
listening  to  the  air-palpitations  passing  over- 
head, their  faint  voices  were  swallowed  up  in  a 
reverberating  growl,  as  of  some  monster  rous- 
ing up  in  its  wrath  far  away. 

The  clock  stood  at  twenty  minutes  after 
twelve.  The  air  now  vibrated  under  a  strange, 
magical  touch ;  the  growl  deepened  in  its  wrath- 
ful roar;   the   night  seemed  a-tremble  with  a 
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nearing    something    bringing    murder    in     its 
train  ;  Nature  herself  seemed  to  quail  as  in  the 
fear   of  her  Lord  when  He   ariseth   to   shake 
terribly  the  earth.    The  young  man  stood  stock 
still  in  the  street,  guessless  as  to  what  these 
things  might  mean  or  whereunto  they  might 
grow.     The  spirit  of  unease  had   entered  the 
chambers  of  some,  and  he  saw  windows  let  down 
and   men  peer  out  wondering.     Still  the  roar 
deepened  and  neared.     Could  it  be  a  coming 
tornado  or  cyclone?    No  ;  he  felt  sure  it  was  not 
this.     Cracking  sounds  as  of  pistol  shots ;  rum- 
bling sounds  as   of  moving  timber ;  ay,  voices, 
human  voices,  animal  voices, horses  a-neigh,  swine 
a-scream,  cattle  a-bellow,  as  if  all  were  in  some 
great  terror,  and  new  voices  ever  adding  them- 
selves as  that  dread  something  drew  nearer.    A 
deep,  swishing  sound,  the  swirl  and  wash  as  of 
a  mighty  ocean.     He  ran  headlong  down  the 
street  towards  the  river.     Suddenly  he  saw  a 
great  living  something  towering  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  a  black,  moving  bank,  frosted  and 
creamed  above,  burst,  flash  across  his  path  like 
a  white  arrow  over  a  sable  midnight  tarn.     He 
was  up   to    the  knees   in  a  moment,  and  ran 
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backwards,  his  eye  still  fascinated  with  what 
it  fed  upon.  Just  at  that  moment  the  moon 
looked  out  on  the  narrow  valley.  An  instant 
before  that  vale  was  full  of  houses.  As  he 
gazed  he  saw  some  disappear  as  if  trodden 
under  foot,  others  lifted  up  as  if  mere  corks, 
twirled  round  and  round,  their  inmates  sudden- 
ly awakened,  screaming,  thrusting  their  heads 
out  of  the  windows  in  a  mad,  mystified  terror, 
and  then,  in  a  trice,  the  house  seemed  to  dis- 
solve into  the  flood,  and  all  were  silent. 

Oh  !  those  anguished  appeals  for  help  of  men  ! 
Oh !  those  awful  shrieks  of  women,  clutching 
their  infants  to  their  faithful  breasts,  rushing 
from  window  to  door,  and  back  again,  like  wild 
animals  caught  in  a  trap !  Oh !  that  piercing 
treble  from  those  young  throats !  Oh  !  the 
terrible  blending  death-song  of  them  all !  The 
strong  young  man  stood  on  the  edge  of  that 
chilling  flood,  saw  houses  swathed  with  the 
angry,  topping  waves — houses  he  could  not 
reach,  though  so  tantalisingly  near — the  tenants 
aroused,  running  from  floor  to  chamber,  from 
chamber  to  garret,  as  the  unknown  invader 
rushed  in;  waving  arms,  straining  voices  in  a 
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great  horror-scream  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
homes  and  inhabitants  all  vanishing  like  a  snow- 
flake  in  the  river.  Half-clad  forms,  shivering, 
trembling,  gathered  about  him,  looking  on,  and 
crying  aloud  for  parent,  child,  relative,  or  friend. 
Little  children,  infants  at  the  breast,  shuddered 
in  the  cold  midnight  March  wind.,  none  thinking 
of  shelter,  as  the  tremendous  flood,  spanning  the 
whole  valley,  over-crowning  the  houses,  swept 
before  their  eyes  trees,  roofs,  horses,  cattle,  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  floating  by  on  its 
surface  in  a  race  as  rapid  as  a  Derby  favourite 
nearing  the  goal.  The  swiftness,  the  roar,  the 
multitudinous  noises  of  men  and  animals,  the 
bruit  of  snapping  trees,  crashing  houses,  falling 
manufactories,  and  breaking  bridges,  all  making 
a  pandemonium  of  dins  and  horrors  that  swept 
every  sense  but  that  of  surprise  before  them, 
and  left  no  man  at  first  a  capacity  for  anything 
else  but  wonder  and  self-preservation.  Yet  there 
was  light ;  two  long  lines  of  lamps  glinting  on 
the  waters  which  rose  to  their  chins.  Suddenly 
they  all  went  out.  The  mains  had  burst,  and 
men  were  left  to  fitful  moon  and  stars,  at  times 
a  horror  of  great  darkness  indeed. 
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The  first  rational  thought  of  Strange  was,  "  It 
must  soon  be  over.     I'll  stay  and  help." 

But  minute  after  minute  passed  and  it  still 
came  down  with  the  same  grand,  majestic  sweep, 
a  black-white  bank  of  boiliug  waters  severing 
them  from  the  moving  lights  on  the  opposite 
hill,  whence  voices  of  terror  and  consternation 
came  faintly  floating  across. 

The  next  rational  thought  was,  "  The  Whin- 
fields  are  close  at  hand.  I'll  run  and  give  rescue." 
He  ran  through  an  entry  that  led  into  the  street, 
and  again  he  plunged  into  water.  The  houses 
at  the  bottom  of  the  street  had  all  disappeared. 
M  Gone !  gone !"  he  moaned,  and  went  back  to 
the  people  he  had  left  still  standing  entranced, 
horror-fascinated.  The  next  thought  was, 
<J  We  must  shelter  these  half-clad  creatures,  and 
give  them  something  warm." 

"  Friends,  come  and  take  refuge  in  my  house. 
It's  near." 

A  few  moved  after  him,  mothers  chiefly,  in 
whom  the  maternal  instinct  was  roused  by  the 
appeal.  The  disquiet  and  the  cries  had  pene- 
trated within.  Rebekah  was  up  and  came  down 
with   a   white   counterpane  thrown  round  her. 
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She  stared  as  if  she  thought  he  had  gone  mad 
when  she  met  Strange  in  the  lobby,  leading  in 
a  lot  of  half-clad,  wet,  shivering  women,  with 
infants  at  their  breasts,  or  little  children  cling- 
ing to  their  sopping,  scanty  skirts  ; — meeting 
these,  and  in  such  a  plight  herself,  reft  of  the 
neat  collar  and  cap,  without  which  she  was  not 
Mrs.  Bostock  at  all. 

"  Their  homes  have  been  washed  away.  Hot 
coffee ;  quick.  Empty  the  boiler  of  the  water  ; 
it  is  already  three  parts  heated ;  put  it  in  pans 
on  the  raked  kitchen  fire,  and  mine  in  the  study. 
Throw  the  coffee  into  the  pans.  Quick  !  quick  ! 
It  is  life  or  death  to  these,  mother.  Quick, 
while  I  bring  them  my  blankets  and  things." 

That  "  mother  "  was  as  the  shake  of  the  reins 
or  the  sound  of  your  voice  to  the  horse  you 
love,  when  his  grand  powers  go  into  the  willing 
gallop  where  the  hounds  are  all  in  full  cry. 
The  counterpane  went  round  Rebekah's  waist 
like  magic  for  a  skirt,  a  shawl  snatched  hastily 
did  duty  as  a  bodice,  and  the  pans  were  on  the 
fire  before  he  had  clutched  sheet,  blanket, 
tablecloth,  or  coat,  to  cover  their  death-cold 
nakedness. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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What  a  sight  they  were  in  his  study  !  The 
children  looked  round  at  its  little  comforts  with 
white,  wan  eyes  and  cheeks,  while  the  water 
dripped  from  their  mothers  and  themselves  down 
to  the  carpet.  They  were  crowding  to  the  fire, 
the  women  pushing  the  little  ones  before  them. 
In  that  terrible  numbness  there  were  not  want- 
ing evidences  of  generosity ;  women  without 
children  chafing  those  of  other  people,  and 
strangers  too,  and  giving  place  to  the  lesser 
folk.  What  a  shuddering,  cowering  gathering 
it  seemed,  now  that  the  excitement  was  gone, 
and  their  wretchedness  had  come  home  to 
them  without  any  other  greater  competing 
thought.  When  Strange  appeared  at  the  door 
with  his  armful  of  clothing — he  would  not  go 
in — how  the  poor  creatures  snatched  from  him 
each  article,  and  threw  it  over  them  in  the 
sense  of  decency,  in  the  instincts  of  suffering. 
How  soon,  when  he  came  again  with  an  arm- 
ful from  Rebekah's  bed-room,  into  which  sacred 
precincts  he  had  dared  to  rush,  how  magically 
they  seemed  to  transfer  them  to  the  interior  of 
the  study ! 

-Coffee's  ready." 
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How  they  drink  in  great  gulps,  until  they 
seem  to  swallow  their  breath  with  it.  Ah ! 
there  is  returning  life  on  those  sallow,  goose- 
flesh  faces. 

"  The  kitchen  fire  is  roaring  like  a  furnace : 
take  the  children  there." 

A  rush  towards  the  blessed  sound,  for  warmth 
is  their  only  idea  of  life  just  now. 

"  Mother,  my  work  now  lies  outside.  Do 
what  you  can,  until  I  plead  with  the  neigh- 
bours, or  bring  more  here." 

"  But,  oh !  Strange,  do  take  care  of  yourself." 

The  neighbours  were  opening  the  doors  as 
he  passed  down  the  street,  and  shivering 
wretches  were  clamouring  for  help.  Many  were 
found  good  Samaritans,  but  their  fires  were  to 
light.  He  said  an  encouraging  word  to  these 
householders. 

"  Get  them  hot  coffee,  not  spirits,  unless 
absolutely  required." 

Down  to  the  edge  of  the  vast  flood,  which 
had  now  been  sweeping  like  the  Amazon  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  he  went.  Unabated,  foam- 
ing, frothing  angrily  in  places  where  an  obstacle 
still  stood,  seething  right  to  that  farther  side, 

f2 
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where  dancing  lights  along  the  hill-side  told! 
that  the  whole  population  was  aroused,  the 
great  deluge  passed  on  with  the  same  sublime 
volume,  the  same  overwhelming  force,  the  same 
mighty  march.  Has  the  earth  burst  open,  and 
divulged  in  wrath  at  a  sinning  world  her  secret 
reservoirs  of  accumulated  springs?  Have  vast 
geysers  of  icy  waters  broken  loose  ?  Or  have 
the  heavens  gathered  an  army  of  waterspouts 
and  deluged  the  surrounding  hills  ?  Where  has 
this  flood  come  from,  and  when  will  it  end  ? 
These  questions  were  a  kind  of  undertone  in 
Strange's  mind,  as  he  pushed  hither  and  thither 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  Hark  !  church  bells 
are  sounding  their  tocsins  lower  down  the  vale, 
as  they  were  here  just  now.  Too  late ! — too 
late! 

One  after  another  poor  shivering  wretches 
came  up  to  him. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Chapman,  it's  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  Lord  is  at  hand." 

"Run  up  to  my  house,  and  get  shelter  and 
food." 

"  It's  very  hard,  sir,  to  lose  all.    All,  sir,  all !" 

Some  were   wailing    aloud.     Sometimes,   as 
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the  flying  clouds  drifted  out  the  moonlight,  he 
could  scarcely  tell  to  whom  he  was  speaking, 
when  they  stood  before  him,  with  a  bit  of 
carpet  cast  over  their  heads,  or  a  dress  thrown 
on  as  a  rug,  or  an  article  of  bed-clothing,  a 
sack,  or  even  a  mat.  He  skirted  along  the 
flood  on  his  way  to  the  infirmary.  Ah  !  what  a 
clear  course  that  liquid  scourge  had  made  for 
itself  by  now.  Here  and  there  an  engine  chim- 
ney might  be  seen  standing  as  an  ensign  of 
a  vanished  army,  or  the  shoulder  of  a  great 
factory  was  still  set  defiantly  against  the 
deluge,  or  some  old  house,  which  time  had 
rooted  in  the  very  ground,  was  seen  still,  like 
unyielding  faith,  amid  the  swirls  and  the 
vortices  of  the  desolating  flow ;  but  generally 
the  newer,  lighter  cottages  had  been  trodden 
down,  like  weak  and  wounded  in  battle  crash, 
or  scattered  roofs  and  walls  had  been  whisked 
away  like  chaff  from  the  threshing  floor,  or 
grass-seeds  from  the  hay-field  in  sudden  squall. 
Men  were  thronging  the  edge  of  the  flood, 
quiet,  sad,  the  deep  excitement  only  breaking 
out  with  a  "  sithee,  mun,"  when  something 
near,  body,  or  baulk,  or  household  plenishing, 
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was  seen  to  bob  tip  and  down  as  it  flashed  past 
in  the  stream. 

"  The  healthy  are  the  ailing  to-night,  doctor. 
You  must  take  them  in." 

"  We  are  doing,  and  we  will  do  so,,  Mr.  Chap- 
man," was  the  house-surgeon's  reply.  "  Send 
them  here." 

When  he  got  out  he  noticed  that  human 
voices  were  louder.  The  roar  of  the  deluge 
was  dying  down.  He  bade  the  forlorn,  bedrag- 
gled unfortunates  go  to  the  infirmary  close  at 
hand  for  shelter  and  nourishment.  Others  were 
doing  the  same  elsewhere,  and  workhouse  and 
hall,  as  well  as  private  houses,  were  relieving 
distress.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  saw  a 
party  of  men  drag  out  of  the  retiring  waters  a 
dead  body,  and  carry  it  promptly  off  to  an  ad- 
joining stable  up  the  hill.  He  saw  the  ground 
sloping  down  to  the  Don,  over  which  the  re- 
tiring flood  had  gone,  flecking  with  groups  of 
men  at  intervals.  They  were  persons  who  had 
escaped,  that  were  looking  for  the  roots  of 
their  homes.  He  walked  towards  some  of  the 
little  knots,  stumbling  into  holes  at  the  risk  of 
sprain  or  fracture,  and  wading  through   deep 
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ooze;  for  the  inundation  bad  brought  alluvial 
mud  down  a  yard  deep  in  some  places. 

"  Nah,  Jim,  ahr  hace  mun  ha'  been  here,"  he 
heard  one  man  say,  as  he  stood  on  a  heap  of 
bricks  with  a  table  leg  sticking  out. 

"  Na,  yo'r  wrang.  It's  theer.  This  is  Whin- 
field's." 

A  party  passed  him  just  then  bearing  some- 
thing, and  a  solemn  light  in  the  eyes  of  one  of 
the  men  told  him  without  looking  what  it  was. 
A  cry  of  surprise,  a  few  men  flocking  in  that 
direction,  then  something  lifted  up,  and  carried 
away. 

u  Whinfield's !  I'll  work  round  their  street 
to  see  what  is  going  on  at  home." 

He  passed  by  the  place  where  the  men  had 
been  talking.  Only  one  was  there,  and  he 
looked  sad  and  uncertain.  A  word  with  the 
man  about  his  troubles,  and  then  forward. 
Above  he  could  see  the  houses  of  the  street 
which  had  escaped.  The  nearest  to  the  flood 
had  its  side  gone,  the  laths  and  rafters  standing 
out,  and  the  chamber  above  had  its  flooring 
sloped,  showing  that  when  the  outer  wall  went 
the  flooring  had  sloped,  and  the  bed,  with  its 
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unconscious  tenants,  had  slipped,  like  a  ship  on 
launch,  smoothly  down  into  the  current  ere  its 
slumberers  could  be  sufficiently  aroused  to 
spring  out  and  escape. 

fle  peered  about,  made  a  widish  circuit  be- 
low the  destroyed  house  in  hopes  of  finding 
something,  but  he  did  not  seem  successful.  He 
was  thinking  of  leaving  the  quest  when  a  thick 
cloud  cleared  off  the  moon,  and  the  ray  fell  on 
something  like  a  tangled  mass  of  dark  threads  a 
few  feet  away.  He  went  and  looked,  and  saw 
it  was  human  hair.  He  took  a  little  water  in 
his  hand  from  the  pool  out  of  which  it  protrud- 
ed and  washed  off  the  sand  from  what  he  took 
to  be  the  face.  It  was  a  woman's,  looking  as 
in  peaceful  sleep,  the  body  reft  of  all  covering 
save  ooze,  and  lying  in  the  pool.  The  moon 
cleared  again.  Ah,  poor  Fanny,  and  this  was 
the  end  of  it  all !  A  feeling  of  awe  came  on 
him,  of  sanctity  such  as  no  grand  lying-in-state 
might  have  induced.  The  young  man  stepped 
back,  looking  on  the  calm,  restful  countenance 
that  seemed  as  if,  when  perishing  in  that  awful 
uproar,  the  parting  spirit  had  flitted  back  to  it, 
whispering  of  the  endless  rest  to  which  it  flew, 
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leaving  the  power  of  the  Eternal  Peace  upon 
the  distracted  brain,  the  smile  of  the  heavenly 
joy  upon  the  once  comely  face.  He  looked 
round  and  saw  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  mire  a 
little  gathering  of  women;  he  went  and  told 
them,  and  they  accompanied  him  through  the 
weary  ooze  to  the  spot,  and  took  the  charge  as 
their  own. 

"  Ay,  it's  Fanny." 

"  An'  sooa  it  is." 

"  Mr.  Chapman,"  said  a  woman,  "  I  didn't  care 
for  Ben,  but  she  shall  be  laid  in  a  bed-room  in 
our  house  until  the  funeral,  for  your  sake." 

"  An'  i'  ahr  hace,  iv  nut  i'  thine,"  said  another 
woman. 

He  took  the  address,  and  wended  home- 
wards, sad  and  sick  at  heart,  through  excited 
groups,  many  of  whom  nudged  their  companions 
as  he  passed,  while  others  whispered  his  name. 

"Ahr  Nan's  i'  his  hace,  an'  t'  childer,"  he 
heard  one  man  say,  but  could  not  tell  who  it 
was.  He  was  getting  jaded,  and  the  sense  of 
hunger  was  invading  the  strong,  healthy  frame. 
Besides,  there  was  little  that  could  be  done 
now  except  what  could  be  done  best  at  home. 
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"  Ho  !  Chapman  !  But  your  parish  has  caught 
it !"  A  friendly  hand  was  grasping  his,  and 
a  close-shaven,  dark  face  revealed  itself,  with 
deep,  steady,  earnest  eyes,  looking  kindly  at 
him.  It  was  Mr.  Butterfield,  Vicar  of  St. 
Aloysius,  the  terrible  ultra-Calvinist.  "  I  hope 
Knowles,  who  lives  higher  up  the  valley,  has 
done  his  duty,  as  I  know  you  have  done  yours. 
Chapman.  I  like  men  of  my  school  to  be 
amongst  those  who  cry,  'to  the  rescue.'" 

"  But  how  did  you  manage,  Mr.  Butterfield, 
to  get  here  so  soon  ?  You  live  right  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town  from  the  course  of  the 
flood." 

44  Well,  you  see.  I  had  been  reading  Toplady 
rather  late,  and  when  I  went  to  bed  I  had  a  sort 
of  nervous  disquiet  upou  me,  and  could  not 
sleep.  A  sense  of  doom,  as  if  the  present  dis- 
pensation might  terminate  this  very  night,  and 
the  Father  call  His  elect  to  Himself.  I  thought 
I  heard  the  whispers  of  the  Blessed,  the  voices 
of  the  Redeemed  in  distant  converse,  the  cries 
of  the  Lost,  all  faintly  borne  away,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  *  Behold  He  cometh !'  Then  I  got 
up,  and  the  air  seemed  oppressed  with  its  whis- 
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pers  and  moans,  its  words,  and  sighs,  and  sobs, 
coming  from  afar.  And  I  stood  still  and 
watched,  waiting  for  the  voice  of  the  Archangel 
and  the  trump  of  God.  Then  the  mighty  roar 
reached  even  two  miles  across  to  my  secluded 
dwelling,  and  at  once  I  knew  it  was  temporal, 
not  celestial  visitation,  and  I  went  out  wonder- 
ing where  the  calamity  might  be.  No  man 
knew,  though  many  asked.  But  I  followed 
towards  the  roar,  and  then  men  told  me,  and 
I've  been  doing  what  I  could  down  below.  I'm 
going  up  in  Brother  Knowles'  direction,  to  see 
if  any  more  require  rescuing  from  houses.  I  do 
hope  Knowles  has  been  active  to-night." 

"  Come  along  with  me  and  have  some  hot 
coffee.     My  house  is  close  at  hand." 

44  No,  not  now,  Chapman.  There  may  be 
something  to  do  in  saving  life." 

"  No,  that  chance  is  over,  except  by  comfort- 
ing, clothing,  feeding  those  who  have  escaped 
in  their  night  clothes.  You'll  do  that  work  the 
better  for  taking  a  moment's  refreshment.  Be- 
sides, you  might  as  well  come  and  help  me 
while  I  minister  to  your  wants." 

Reluctantly  the  little  man  went,  "because  it 
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was  so  near."  Strange  found  his  house  filled, 
but  mostly  children,  whose  mothers  having 
found  a  safe  home  for  them,  and  having  got  a 
little  clothing  and  refreshment  for  themselves, 
had  gone  out  to  look  for  missing  husbands,  sons, 
or  brothers,  or  to  see  what  was  left  of  their  old 
homes.  The  two  clergymen  went  into  the 
study.  The  floor  was  covered  with  babies  and 
young  children.  Here  were  two  or  three  warmly 
wrapped  up  in  blankets,  sleeping  with  sweet, 
peaceful  faces,  in  rest  so  calm,  so  deep  and  still ; 
there  one  or  two  were  tossing  and  muttering, 
as  if  the  general  unrest  had  got  into  their 
dreams ;  betwixt  them  was  a  little  one  scream- 
ing frantically,  and  drumming  viciously  on  the 
carpet  with  all  its  might,  while  a  half-clad  girl 
tried  to  pacify  it.  Outside  the  group  a  little  boy 
looked  up  at  them  in  wonder,  another  winked 
at  them  with  laughing  black  eyes,  as  if  life  were 
fun,  and  a  little  girl  smiled  sweetly,  as  if  she 
were  asking  them  to  give  her  a  iC  tiss."  Close  to 
the  low  book-shelf  one  little  fellow  had  got  a 
volume  out,  and  was  examining  the  pictures ; 
a  lesser  urchin  had  got  another  tome,  and  was 
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tearing  the  leaves  out  by  strips  in  huge  delight 
— a  proud  memento  in  after-days  was  that  book 
of  a  terrible  night. 

The  gentlemen  smiled  at  the  scene,  and  then 
entered  the  kitchen.  Here  were  the  latest 
arrivals  crowding  round  the  roaring  fire,  and 
Kebekah,  who  amid  all  the  distraction  had 
managed  to  "tidy"  herself,  was  spooning  out 
sugar  and  serving  warm  cordials  and  drinkables. 
Her  eye  lit  up  with  intense  delight  when  she  saw 
Strange  had  returned  safely. 

"  Thank  God  for  this !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  fervour  that  might  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  matter  of  fact  woman.  "  Strange,  go 
up  into  the  servant's  room,"  she  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "  and  you'll  find  some  dry  things  in  the 
oak  box.  Here's  the  key,  and  a  deal  I  had  to 
do  to  save  anything  for  you." 

"Mr.  Butterfield,"  said  Strange,  "  allow  me 
to  introduce  Mrs.  Bostock,  more  than  mother  to 
me." 

"  She's  been  a  mother  t'  uz  t'  neet,  an*  nowt 
else,"  exclaimed  a  be-draggled  woman  who 
overheard  it. 
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« An'  me,"  "An'  me,"  "An;  t'  childer,"  &c. 

It  was  cry  after  cry  through  the  crowded 
kitchen. 

"  I  will  task  that  motherly  kindness,"  said 
Mr.  Butterfield,  taking  her  hand  as  if  it  were 
an  old  friend's,  "just  for  one  cup  of  that 
coffee,  and  then  I'm  off  up  the  valley  to  see 
what  I  can  do." 

The  prim,  self-possessed  woman  poured  it 
out,  a  slight  moistening  of  the  eye  alone  show- 
ing she  was  moved,  and  then  she  betook  herself 
to  the  business  they  had  interrupted. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Butterfield,  just  come  and  look 
here,"  whispered  Strange,  returning  from  a  tour 
cf  inspection. 

He  took  him  into  his  own  bed-room.  Little 
ones  were  laid  about  on  the  carpet  like  blown 
fruit.  One  or  two  were  playing  at  hide-and- 
seek  under  the  bed,  and  the  bed  itself  held  a 
little  family  of  six.  Older  girls  set  to  watch 
them  were  sitting  leaning  against  the  wall  or 
against  chair,  box,  or  bedstead,  nodding  as 
though  they  had  fallen  asleep  on  guard.  One 
or  two  sentinels  looked  so  wan  and  weary  in 
their  charge  that  they  seemed  on  the  border- 
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land  of  sulks.  Rebekah's  room  was  fuller,  but 
the  guardians  were  women,  too  distressed  to 
sleep. 

•f  I  shall  never  see  anything  more  touching 
or  interesting  as  long  as  I  live,'*  said  Mr.  But- 
terfield  ;  "  but  I  must  be  off,  Chapman." 

"  You  are  wet.     What  can  I  do  for  you  f" 

11  Well,  it  doesn't  matter." 

"  It  does  to  a  large  congregation  who  thirst 
for  a  water,  an  aqua  vitm  which  nobody  can  give 
them  except  yourself,  Mr.  Butterfielcl.  Allow 
me  to  think  of  them.  Oh  !  dear/'  he  exclaim- 
ed, dolefully,  after  a  search,  "  I  can't  manage 
either  boots  or  inexpressibles  that  will  fit  you.'" 

"  I  am  wet,  though.  Can  you  let  me  have  a 
pair  of  thick  woollen  stockings  that  will  go 
over  the  knees  I " 

"  Humph !  I  wear  socks.  How  unlucky ! 
Nevertheless,  if  you  don't  mind  Mrs.  Bos- 
tock's " 

"  That  good  woman  !" 

"  You  shall  have  a  pair  of  hers,  if  they  are 
not  all  given  away.  They'll  not  only  go  up  to 
your  knee,  but  travel  on  to  your  thigh,  Mr. 
Butterfield." 
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He  went  to  purloin  them.  No.  All  gone. 
He  was  returning  disappointed  when  he  remem- 
bered the  thick  pair  that  she  finished  last  night, 
and  which  he  had  seen  her  smoothing  out  lov- 
ingly as  she  compared  one  with  the  other.  He 
found  them  in  her  work-basket,  and  the  little 
gentleman's  eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure  as  he 
received  them. 

"  These  are  indeed  rheum  defiers." 

After  the  Vicar  of  St.  Aloysius  had  been  dis- 
missed, and  Strange  had  had  time  wherein  to 
change  his  wet  raiment,  Mrs.  Bostock  came  with 
warm  food,  and  sat  as  he  ate  it,  telling  him  of 
her  indoor  life  while  he  had  been  absent.  The 
place  seemed  to  have  been  a  house  of  call  for  all, 
and  she  had  had  to  send  the  little  servant  out 
twice  to  rouse  baker  and  grocer,  or  rather  to 
get  what  she  could  from  their  shops  in  the 
absence  of  their  lawful  keepers,  who  were  all 
out  wondering  and  wandering  along  the  valley. 
He  told  her  his  experiences  in  turn,  and  Re- 
bekah  seemed  concerned  at  the  death  of  Fanny 
Whinfield,  seeing  it  in  lights  which  did  not  at 
the  moment  present  themselves  to  him. 

"Now,  Strange,  it  wants  an  hour  to  dawn. 
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You  must  sleep  until  then  in  the  servant's  bed 
here.     It's  the  quietest  room  in  the  house." 

He  looked  towards  the  couch,  and  saw  it  was 
stripped  of  blanket,  sheets,  pillow  and  bolster. 

Her  eye  followed  his. 

"  I'll  bring  you  some  warm  rugs.  Lock  your- 
self in,  and  sleep  until  I  rouse  you,"  was  her 
parting  admonition  when  she  had  laid  the 
tumbled  blankets  on  the  little  bed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     DAY    VIEW. 

IT  was  broad  daylight,  when  a  knock  at  the 
door  aroused  the  curate.  That  knock  had 
something  about  it  which  did  not  indicate  Mrs. 
Bostock.  As  he  sleepily  cried,  "  Ye-e-es,"  he 
glanced  at  his  watch,  and  saw  that  he  had  slept 
three  hours  and  a  half. 

"  Who's  there  V 

"Me." 

<•  Who's  me?     Oh !  I  know." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  Mr.  VVitton  present- 
ed himself,  richly  dappled  with  flood  ooze  up  to 
the  vest. 

"  I've  been  here  before  ;  saw  your  hospital  at 
three  o'clock,  when  you  were  out." 

Ci  Surely  you  have  not  been  wandering  about 
since  then  ?" 
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"  No.  I  went  home  to  tell  my  mother  and 
Florence  that  you  were  safe." 

"And  what  do  they  think  of  it?" 

"  Horror  struck.  I  really  do  believe  that  it 
came  heavier  upon  those  just  outside,  who 
heard  something  but  saw  nothing,  than  upon 
such  as  yourself,  who  were  actively  in  it.  Wait- 
ing is  ever  harder  than  working," 

"  I'm  sure  so :  for  one  incident  seemed  to 
lighten  me  of  the  load  of  another,  until  a  be- 
numbed feeling  about  all  rather  than  a  sharp  pain 
from  each  possessed  me ;  and  a  little  brisk, 
resolute  action  banished  the  numbness  with  the 
quickened  flow  of  the  blood." 

Rebekah  appeared  with  a  little  tray  contain- 
ing coffee  and  a  smoking  steak. 

"Now,  Strange,  I've  let  you  sleep ;  I  must 
demand  that  you  eat  next.  How  long  you  may 
have  to  go  in  the  strength  of  this  meat  before 
we  have  a  regular  meal  again  I  don't  know." 

"  I'll  eat,  mother,  most  dutifully,  for  I  feel  a 
call  that  way." 

"  I've  come  to  ask  you,  Strange,  to  go  with 
me.  I  want  to  find  out  a  couple  of  old  ser- 
vants, an    old    cook    of   mother's    and  an  old 
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groom  of  mine,  who  married  years  ago,  and 
settled  down  in  the  valley." 

They  were  soon  outside  among  the  curious 
throng  who  were  trooping  in  fast  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  towns. 

"  Ay,  sithee/'  cried  a  spectator.  They  look- 
ed, and  beheld  a  dead  man  carried  past. 

Strange  led  the  way  down  a  little  street,  the 
lower  half  of  which  had  gone. 

"Fanny  Whinfield  lies  dead  in  that  house." 

"  Dead  !    That  is  awkward.    How  shocking." 

They  looked  across  the  bed  of  the  valley 
and  saw  a  way  already  utilised  over  a  mass  of 
trodden-down  houses.  Pools  of  water  were 
very  plentiful,  their  lips  tinged  with  pulverised 
cinders  and  coals.  Ruined  furniture,  iron  wire, 
and  stakes  were  sticking  out  of  the  ground.  A 
great  tubular  boiler,  thirty  feet  long,  which  had 
been  washed  from  some  vanished  factory,  was 
laid  aslant  on  a  house  wall  that  it  had  broken 
down. 

"  The  folks  may  be  found  underneath  these 
houses,"  said  a  man  near,  treading  the  same 
brick  path. 

When  in  the  centre  of  this  raised  way,  Strange 
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looked  np  and  down  the  valley.  Market  and 
cottage  gardens,  which  he  knew  well,  had  disap- 
peared. A  waste  of  slush,  such  as  you  see  on 
low,  barren,  clayey  shores  overflowed  by  desolate 
tides,  had  obliterated  all.  Fruit-trees,  shrubs, 
bushes  had  nearly  all  gone,  and  such  as  remained 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  partly  peeled  like 
withes  for  wicker  work.  Houses,  streets,  he 
knew  familiarly  had  vanished  ;  or,  more  touch- 
ing still,  showed  by  protruding  beam,  lath,  and 
roof  slate,  by  flapping  carpet,  corner  chair,  or 
mirror  still  hanging  on  the  exposed  room  wall, 
where  the  row  had  been  torn  in  two.  They 
crossed  the  river,  and  began  toiling  up  a 
slippery  lane. 

"  Look,  Mr.  Chapman,"  said  a  man,  pointing 
upwards,  "  look  at  that  broken  window.  You 
see  the  blood,  sir.  Well,  when  they  heard  the 
great  wash  against  the  house,  the  woman,  in 
her  eagerness,  forgot  there  was  a  window,  and 
thrust  her  head  right  through  the  glass,  and 
cut  her  throat,  sir.  She  isn't  dead  though. 
Only  badly  cut." 

tt  This  is  the  spot,"  said  Witton. 

It  was  a  lowish  house,  higher  up  the  lane 
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than  the  last.  Two  young  men  were  at  the 
door  Jading  a  small  hand-cart  with  their  boxes. 
They  said  they  were  going  elsewhere  for  lodg- 
ings. In  reply  to  Strange's  questions,  they  told 
him  they  had  slept  in  the  top  room,  and  were 
awoke  by  a  great  noise  in  the  house  and  cries 
from  the  old  folks.  One  of  them  flew  headlong 
downstairs  and  ran  into  something  very  cold. 
It  was  water  rushing  up.  They  tried  again  and 
again  to  get  to  the  old  people,  whose  voices 
were  still  heard  outside  in  the  yard,  the  man 
crying  out  repeatedly,  "Is  there  no  help?  Is 
there  no  help  V  crying  in  deep,  moaning,  bass 
tones.  Nothing  could  they  see,  as  the  faint 
moonlight  visible  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
could  not  get  down  into  the  little  back  yard. 
They  tried  to  reach  them  with  a  rope  of  sheets, 
let  down  from  a  window,  when  they  dimly  saw 
something  floating,  and  the  old  folks  upon  it. 

"  Is  there  no  help  ?     No  help  V  cried  the  man. 

"Will  ye  let  a  body  drown  V  cried  the  wo- 
man, until  it  made  their  hearts  ache  to  hear  it. 

But  whether  it  was  that  the  old  couple  could 
not  see  the  rope,  or  were  too  benumbed  to 
grasp  it,  they  never  got  the  chance  of  drawing. 
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them  up ;  and  so  the  sounds  died  away  in  chok- 
ing gulps  and  gurgling  noises,  the  old  woman's 
ceasing  first.  As  soon  as  the  water  retreated 
from  the  stairs  they  ran  down,  and  then  they 
saw  that  the  flood  had  burst  open  the  front- 
door, rushed  through  the  little  kitchen,  broken 
through  the  thin  wall  which  divided  the  old 
people's  bed-room  from  it,  and  swept  them  and 
their  bed  with  the  furniture  of  the  room  through 
the  window  and  outer  wall  into  the  little  back- 
yard. 

"  An',  by  gum,  sir,  wad  yo'  b'leeve  it.  There 
was  a  press,  i'  t'  far  corner  i'  t'  kitchen,  wi' 
linen  in  't,  and  t'  watter  niver  wetted  it." 

They  went  and  looked  into  the  back-yard. 
Furniture  broken  and  piled,  chair  legs,  and  the 
two  legs  of  the  bed  sticking  out  above  the 
water  and  sandy  slush,  and  a  foot  of  one  of  the 
old  folks  visible.  It  was  a  heart-rending  sight 
that  little  cottage  tragedy,  all  concentrated 
within  the  little  six-foot  square  of  back  pre- 
mises, and  affected  both  gentlemen  more  than  the 
great  valley  full  of  desolation  and  death  outside. 
Having  made  some  arrangement  about  recover- 
ing and  housing  the  bodies,  they  recrossed  the 
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pathway  of  the  flood.  On  the  main  road  they 
found  Mr.  Witton's  servant  with  his  horse  and 
dog-cart. 

u  Strange,  ride  with  me  up  to  the  farther  end 
of  your  parish.  You  will  miss  no  chances  of 
doing  good,  and  you  will  get  information  to 
give  to  the  little  committee  which  will  meet, 
the  mayor  tells  me,  at  noon,  to  devise 
relief." 

They  drove  up  the  valley,  having  to  make 
detours  to  avoid  obstacles  which  had  been  float- 
ed across  the  road.  One  such  impediment  they 
cleared  which  they  could  scarcely  believe  that' 
any  water  would  have  moved.  It  was  a  huge 
block  of  stone,  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing sixty  tons,  which  had  been  whisked  thither 
by  the  water. 

"Beyond  that  line  of  houses,"  said  Witton, 
pointing  with  his  whip,  "was  a  little  hamlet 
which  I  don't  see  now." 

No.  It  looked  like  mounds  of  shingle,  and 
people  walking  on  the  top  of  them.  They  came 
to  a  row  of  dwellings,  the  shoulder  of  which 
had  been  set  against  the  descending  deluge.  As 
they  drove  along  the  front  they  thought  that 
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these     three-storied    buildings     had     escaped. 

"  See,"  cried  Strange,  pointing  to  a  little  line 
of  white-washed  houses  opposite,  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  away.  There  was  a  deep,  earthy 
mark  blotting  out  the  white-wrash  right  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  chamber  windows,  some  fifteen 
feet  high.  Betwixt  that  line  of  houses  and  this 
the  flood  had  swept  everything  away,  hedges, 
trees,  skippens,  habitations,  shops  had  all  gone. 
"  What  an  awful  river  must  have  run,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  betwixt  these  two  rows  of  houses  ! 
But  it's  level  ground  behind  each  row.  How 
could  the  flood  be  confined  betwixt  them  ?" 

"  It  wasn't,  sir,"  said  a  bystander,  who  had 
heard  the  question.     "  Look  behind  this." 

They  went.  The  flood  had  actually  cut  the 
long  row,  as  with  a  knife,  down  the  centre, 
leaving  the  front  with  a  well-sustained  face  of 
an  imposter,  and  the  back  in  ruins.  Several  of 
the  chamber  floors,  losing  the  support  of  the 
outer  wall,  were  a-slant  to  the  extent  of  sixty 
degrees.  Several  of  the  people  slid  in  their 
beds  down  the  slope  into  the  water  and  were 
drowned  in  their  sleep. 

"  See,  Mr.  Chapman,"  cried  one  of  his  Grey 
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Street  congregation,  pointing  to  a  person  busily 
engaged  in  storing  broken  furniture  in  a  corner, 
"there's  a  man  that  slept  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  He  heard  a  noise,  ran  down  to  see  what 
it  was  just  as  this  back  half  gave  way,  nearly 
went  in,  and  only  escaped  with  a  broken  finger. 
His  family  were  all  screaming  above  at  the 
rocking  of  the  house.  Hurt  as  he  was,  he 
wrenched  off  a  bed-post,  broke  through  four 
house  walls  in  succession,  taking  each  family 
with  him,  until  they  came  to  a  house  that  didn't 
rock  and  seemed  safe.  That  young  fellow,  sir," 
— pointing  to  a  man  tugging  at  something  to 
get  it  out  of  a  flooded  cellar — "  was  in  that 
garret  up  there.  He  broke  through  the  slates, 
got  on  the  roof,  and  cuddled  the  chimley  to 
keep  hisself  from  being  blown  off." 

"Strange,  I  must  go  to  that  hamlet,"  re- 
marked Witton.  "  There  is  a  poor  widow  there 
that  is  being  grievously  wronged,  and  I  prom- 
ised her — ha  !  what  is  that  ?" 

Some  people  were  extricating  a  body  from 
beneath  a  wall  which  had  fallen  and  crushed 
the  cottage  inmates. 

They  looked  about.     The  little  bridge  had 
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been  carried  away,  the  bricks  of  the  houses 
were  strewn  about  as  if  the  hamlet  had  been 
levelled  with  a  cannonade. 

"  There's  a  deal  of  good  beer  beneath  yer  feet, 
sir,"  said  a  man. 

Strauge  looked  and  saw  that  they  were 
standing  on  a  brick  arch  level  with  the  ground, 
and  hidden  by  slush  and  debris.  It  was  the 
arch  to  the  cellar  of  the  "  Stag  "  public-house, 
every  upper  vestige  of  which  had  been  carried 
away  and  every  person  within  drowned. 

Witt  on  looked  sad,  as  if  the  incident  had 
brought  it  more  clearly  home  to  him,  when  a 
person  pointed  out  where  the  poor  widow's 
cottage  had  stood.  She  and  her  offspring  were 
all  now  beyond  the  uncertainties  of  law  and  the 
injustice  of  man. 

"Let  us  see  all  when  we  are  so  near, 
Strange." 

"  I,  at  any  rate,  should  be  at  home." 

"  The  fons  malorum  is  close  at  hand.  Don't 
turn  back  now." 

Reluctantly  he  assented.  They  entered  the 
narrow  gorge.  Here  everything  had  been 
swept  out  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 
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"  Sithee,  nion/'  cried  a  man.  u  T"  Kanv'- 
lescent  'ome  wor  theer." 

They  looked  at  each  other.  Bare  sand,  every 
vestige  gone,  and  Flash  Charley  with  it.  Trees 
and  houses  in  the  bottom  of  the  ghyll  and  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills  had  all  vanished.  The  river 
bed  of  the  little  stream  had  even  been  obliterated. 
Before  them  was  seen  a  large  embankment  thrown 
across  the  valley  some  four  hundred  yards  long. 
In  it  they  beheld  a  vast  V  cleft  with  the  two 
sloping  lines  rough  edged  and  irregular.  They 
clambered  up.  Below  them,  stretching  in  long 
direction  towards  the  bleak  uplands,  and  bound- 
ed on  each  side  by  the  black  hills,  was  the  bed 
of  an  empty  lake  that  had  supplied  for  forty- 
seven  minutes  the  awful,  deep,  broad,  devastat- 
ing river  which  had  washed  near  three  hundred 
people  out  of  their  beds  to  death  and  destroyed 
some  two  million  pounds  worth  of  property. 

Both  gentlemen  were  very  silent  as  they 
drove  rapidly  back.  They  parted  near  the 
curate's  home. 

"  Good  day,  Strange.  The  brightest  eyes  in 
the  world  will  flash  with  pride  when  I  tell  what 
I  have  seen  twice  to-day  in  your  house." 
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Strange  found  his  bouse  almost  cleared  of 
babies,  and  a  vigorous  charwoman  was  tearing 
up  the  carpets,  with  Rebekak's  assistance,  pre- 
paratory to  something  like  that  awful  Yorkshire 
scourge,  a  "spring  cleaning."  He  soon  went 
out  again.  The  mayor's  meeting,  a  visit  to  the 
infirmary,  to  the  workhouse  where  one  hundred 
dead  bodies  were  laid — those  of  women  and 
children  with  peaceful  looks,  while  the  husband 
and  father  had  now  and  then  a  furrowed  brow 
and  clenched  fists  as  if  he  had  died  in  fight  or 
agonising  nightmare ;  and  about  them,  alas ! 
frantic  survivors  kissing  the  pale  blue  lips; — 
these  things  brought  evening  near.  He  went 
to  inquire  about  several  old  friends.  Many 
were  drowned.  Poor  Joe,  the  parish  idiot,  who 
used  to  stand  fussing  at  the  churchyard  gate, 
when  there  was  a  funeral,  to  keep  the  crowd 
in  order,  and  who  used  to  bow  nearly  to  the 
ground  with  an  awful  sweep  and  a  grimace 
when  the  clergyman  appeared,  Joe  and  his 
mother  were  both  gone. 

"  See,  Mr.  Chapman,  i'  that  hace  wi'  t'  soide 
aht,  a  choild  wor  fahnd  playing  wi;  t'  bed- 
things,  an'  a  cannel  burning.     An'  theer  two 
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childer  wor  driven  upstairs  wi'  tf  watter  an' 
fund  asleep  i*  t'  top  shelf  of  a  eubberd." 

"  Ay,"  said  another,  "  and  about  that  lamp- 
post a  body  was  found  fitting  round  the  top 
like  a  collar  round  your  neck." 

Strange  saw  numbers  of  people  looking  at 
something  under  the  long,  high  wall  of  a  great 
factory  which  had  breasted  the  flood  success- 
fully. Curiosity  led  him  to  step  aside  and  see 
what  was  the  matter.  He  beheld  two  small 
stacks  of  drowned  pigs,  several  mounds  of  dead 
sheep  which  they  had  begun  to  collect,  and  that 
rare  sight,  a  couple  of  dead  donkeys.  More- 
over, he  counted  the  bodies  of  four-and-twenty 
magnificent  dray-horses,  laid  at  random  ;  poor 
creatures,  they  had  all  drifted  under  the  wall, 
as  into  a  little  haven,  swimming  thither  to  die 
of  cold  and  exhaustion,  or  floated  there  when 
dead  by  the  play  of  the  currents. 

He  crossed  along  the  mound  of  squashed 
houses  to  the  other  side  to  learn  something 
more  of  the  Whinfields.  They  had  all  been 
found  naked  as  when  born,  Ben  and  his  friend 
Bill  close  at  hand,  and  the  mother  miles  down 
the  vale.     Would  he  look  at  them  ? 
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"  Only  at  Fanny." 

Poor  Fanny !  They  had  made  her  comely, 
washing  and  combing  the  hair,  and  habiting 
her  in  white.  She  looked  very  peaceful,  very 
sweetsome,  a  perfect  type  of  one  who  had 
passed  away  in  a  great  heart  calm. 

11  And  this  is  she  whom  I  talked  to  but  twenty 
hours  ago,  hope,  life,  animation  in  those  eyes 
and  in  that  poor  afflicted  brain,  then  at  its  best 
for  years,  and  every  thought  only  animated  by 
a  wish  to  do  me  a  service  ?  '  In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death.' " 

Silently,  reverently  he  put  his  lips  to  the  still, 
untroubled  brow,  and  turned  away  with  a  tear 
on  his  cheek,  the  first  he  had  shed  on  that  awful 
day. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THOU  ART  THE  MAN. 


rpHE  next  few  days  were  not  less  busy  to 
■*•  Strange  than  to  other  men  who  felt  that 
this  great  calamity  had  thrown  upon  them 
abnormal  duties.  Meetings,  visitings,  the  dreary 
census  of  bereavements,  of  ravage  and  ruin  to 
little  households,  the  catalogueing  of  children 
that  had  lost  one  parent  or  both,  of  parents 
who  had  lost  one  child  or  more ;  the  enhanced 
sickness  from  cold,  exposure,  and  immersion, 
all  filled  up  his  time  to  an  extent  that  made  the 
days  fly,  and  forbade  almost  every  thought  of 
private  interest  or  individual  purpose.  The 
days  were  too  short  indeed  for  the  days'  work, 
while  the  weary  wading  through  that  great  skin 
of  imported  slush  and  mud,  which  lay  on  the 
pathway  of  the  flood,  like  a  great  pericardium 
to  that  core  of  sorrow,  reduced  the  quantum  of 
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his  work  very  much.  It  was  a  depressing  task, 
yet  not  without  that  which  made  the  heart  warm 
and  the  pulse  to  strike  with  a  prouder  beat. 
Many  cases  of  neighbourly  kindness,  many  of 
unostentatious  charity  came  out  in  his  inquiries, 
many  of  impulsive  daring,  of  noble  self-devotion 
by  kinsfolk  and  often  by  utter  strangers.  Here 
was  a  man  that  risked  his  life  to  save  a  family, 
and  bore  the  babe  through  the  boiling  flood. 
There  was  the  man  or  woman  who  came  to 
offer  the  motherless,  fatherless  little  stranger  a 
home.  Traits  of  manly  courage,  of  womanly 
constancy,  of  motherly  devotion  even  unto 
death — nameless  instances  of  high  heroism  which 
none  but  the  Recording  Angel  would  ever  duly 
honour — kept  cropping  up  the  whole  day  long. 
One  sight  met  the  spectator  at  every  turn, 
which  filled  Strange's  eye  with  a  proud  bright- 
ness. No  sooner  had  the  inundation  subsided 
than  everyone  along  the  low-lying  valley, 
whose  house  had  not  been  washed  away,  began 
the  work  of  restoration. 

"  We  mun  like,  Mr.  Chapman,  to  get  things 
tidy,  yo  see/'  said  a  woman,  with  half  a  smile. 
No  wailing  in  the  streets,  no  howling,  with 
VOL.  III.  H 
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the  beggar's  spirit  behind  it,  about  either 
wrongs  or  misfortunes,  no  pauperised  mood 
that  stood  still  waiting  for  public  help,  did  he 
behold.  Like  bees  under  the  eye  of  their 
queen,  men  and  women  set  to  work  at  once  to 
clear  their  houses  and  renovate  their  homes. 
The  bright  sun  saw  chairs,  tables,  squabs,  fire- 
irons,  curtains,  linen,  sheets,  blankets,  towels, 
brought  out,  looking  at  first  as  if  they  were  no- 
thing else  but  masses  of  tawny  sludge,  and. 
placed  on  the  swept  pavement  in  front  of  the 
house,  while  their  owners  began  their  cleansing 
with  right  good  will.  Here  you  might  see  a 
woman  and  her  daughters  all  busy  with  the 
household  stuff ;  there  the  man  with  a  bucket 
unlading  the  cellar  of  water  that  still  stood  as 
high  as  the  window. 

"  Father,  you'll  find  a  body  in  there,"  he 
heard  a  woman  say  to  her  husband  while  thus 
engaged.  "  There's  one  missing  from  the  upper 
row." 

It  proved  a  fact.  Perhaps,  the  thing  of  all 
others  that  seemed  to  appeal  to  him  among  this 
mass  of  still,  beslushed  life  which  he  saw  in  the 
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streets,  was  the  bread  when  it  was  brought  out. 
It  looked  like  dissolving  discs  and  oblongs  of 
dun  soj)py  clay,  and  suggesting  most  uncomfort- 
able thoughts.  The  meat  when  it  was  brought 
out  did  not  make  the  gorge  to  rise  at  all  in  the 
same  way.  On  every  side  there  was  something 
unusual  to  see  ;  on  every  hand  there  were  mar- 
vellous tales  to  hear.  And  novelty  and  excite- 
ment, humanity  and  the  secret  approvals  of 
conscience  carried  many  men  triumphantly 
through  tremendous  labours,  as  they  did  the 
curate  of  St.  Botolph's. 

It  was  two  clear  days  after  the  catastrophe 
ere  Strange  found  time  to  call  at  Mr.  Witton's 
office.  He  had  snatched  a  few  moments  from 
sleep  the  previous  midnight  in  order  to  read  for 
the  first  time,  all  absorbing  as  the  subject  was 
to  him,  the  packet  of  letters  which  Fanny 
Whinfield  had  sent  him.  There  was  matter  in 
them  which,  even  amid  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour,  he  felt  ought  at  once  to  go  into  the 
lawyer's  hands.  This  gentleman  was  at  the 
moment  of  his  call  deep  in  consultation  with  a 
cleric. 

h2 
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"  Then  yon  will  go  at  once  and  compel,  as  far 
as  you  can,  a  complete  disclosure  of  all  he 
knows  ?" 

The  little  man  nodded.  The  curate's  name 
was  announced. 

The  two  gentlemen  looking  meaningly  at 
each  other. 

"  See,  don't  go  just  yet.  He  may  have  im- 
portant information  for  us.  Come  and  wait  in 
the  inner  room  until  I  return." 

Mr.  Witton  had  re-entered  his  receiving-room 
wrhen  Strange  was  shown  in. 

""And  how  is  our  clerical  mud  lark  this  morn- 
ing V9  he  said,  blithely. 

"  Too  bemudded  in  mind,  Witton,  to  heave 
up  a  joke,  and  too  sad  to  attempt  it." 

"  Strange,  my  dear  fellow,  no  offence.  It's 
touch  and  go  with  you,  I  see.  In  what  can  I 
be  of  use?" 

"  I've  read  that  packet  through,  and  selected 
three  letters  for  your  inspection.  Number  one, 
you  will  observe,  is  full  of  protestations  of  the 
deepest  love,  and  has  all  the  ardency  of  young 
affection  completely  a-fire. 

" '  How  I  long  to  be  gazing  at  that  raven- 
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black  bair,  into  those  sloe-black  eyes,  dearer  to 
me  a  thousand  fold  than  the  gold  and  blue  of 
-another,  whom  my  friend  raves  about/  etc.,  etc. 

"  Number  two   describes   a  wedding,  as  you 
will  see. 

"  '  I  had  on  my  robes.     I  was  at  the  com- 
munion-rail to  receive  them.      I   had    time    to 
see  them  move  up  the  whole  length  of  the  aisle. 
The  bride  had   come  in   a  cab  to  the  church, 
with  a  great  cloak  thrown  over  her  dress,  which 
she  took  off  at  the  west  end,  and  gave  to  the 
clerk  and  his  wife,  the  only  witnesses  present. 
My  friend   Chapman   had   been   waiting   some 
time — indeed,  we  had  been   chatting  together 
in  the  vestry — and  went  at  once  to  receive  her. 
She  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  which  fitted  her 
as  the  rind  the  fruit ;    her   grand,  golden  hair 
lighting  up  it's  silver  hue  in  a  wonderful  way, 
her    emerald    eyes    lustrous,  yet    humid    with 
emotion.     Your  friend,  my  darling  Fanny,  was 
such  a  picture  of  animated  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness that  I  gazed  at  her  until  I  almost  forgot 
to  begin  my  office ;  and  the  clerk's  wife  was  so 
struck,  so  basilisked  with  that  beauty  that  she 
involuntarily  fell   into  the  bridesmaid's  mind, 
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and  did  all  the  tender  little  duties  of  the  hour 
as  if  she  were  rendering  homage  to  a  queen  :. 
arranging  the  fall  of  the  dress,  the  cushion  for 
kneeling,  holding  the  glove,  and  looking  up 
with  a  gloating  pride  at  that  face  and  head 
which  only  one  I  know  of  can  equal,  etc. 

" '  As  you  tell  me  she  is  as  pure  as  she  is 
lovely,  I  must  say  that  I  think  Chapman 
is  a  lucky  fellow,  and  he  has  promised  me 
that  henceforth  he  will  nourish  and  cherish 
this  beautiful  flower  according  to  his  vows  to- 
day, and  will  continue  to  shun  his  old  wild  as- 
sociates and  all  their  evil  ways.  I  believe  he 
will  keep  his  word.' 

"Number  three  is  addressed  from  a  place 
called  Yeddon.     It  says  : 

" '  I  had  just,  my  beautiful  Fanny,  entered 
into  this  little  charge,  amongst  moors,  hills,  and 
valleys,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Chapman, 
asking  me  to  baptize  his  first-born  at  the  same 
church  where  I  had  married  them.  I  went  at 
some  inconvenience,  and  preached  in  the  church 
on  the  following  Sunday,  morning  and  evening, 
to  crowded  congregations.  If  the  incumbent, 
who  is  away  in  bad  health,  should  resign   or 
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die,  I  will  make  a  push  for  it,  as  it  is  a  trustee 
church,  and  I  have  received  assurances  of  sup- 
port. Besides,  the  people  are  of  the  true  fold, 
called  and  chosen,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself 
fully.  But  I  am  forgetting  what  my  dark- 
haired  houri  wants  to  know.  The  party  was 
a  small  one,  and  very  private,  because  that 
breach  with  her  unreasonable  relatives  has  not 
yet  been  made  up.  Mrs.  Chapman,  Edith,  as  you 
call  her,  looked  as  lovely  as  ever,  only  a  little 
paler,  and  with  that  nameless,  tremulous  ten- 
derness enhancing  every  charm,  which  is  never 
in  this  world  seen  anywhere  to  such  perfection 
as  on  the  young  mother's  face.  And  the  little 
fellow !  Didn't  he  kick  and  roar,  demonstrat- 
ing the  quality  of  his  lungs  and  limbs  to  perfec- 
tion. Poor  Edith,  as  you  call  her  still,  what 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  her  fine  sense 
of  the  proper,  and  the  pantomime  of  the  young- 
ster, she  seemed  to  smile  through  her  tears, 
and  to  blush  proudly  through  her  bashful  frowns 
at  the  boy.  We  christened  him  L'Estrange, 
after  a  distant  relative  who  has  lately  left 
Chapman  a  nice  fortune,  and  which,  I  be- 
lieve,  his   people    know    nothing    about.     In- 
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deed,  James  says  that  they  have  behaved  so  badly 
to  himself  in  several  matters  that  not  one  of  them 
shall  learn  from  him  anything  about  his  mar- 
riage, or  his  recent  good  luck.  And  as  his  rela- 
tive was  such  a  distant  one,  and  almost  utterly 
unknown  to  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  hear 
anything  at  all.  By  the  way,  the  boy  I  noticed 
is  very  like  his  mother  indeed.  How  sweetly  she 
blushed  when,  without  saying  a  word  directly  to 
her,  I  took  him  after  the  ceremony  in  my  arms, 
gave  him  a  kiss,  and  told  him  I  was  sure  that 
he  would  represent  well,  until  he  had  a  little 
sister,  the  golden-haired  girl  whom  1  had  mar- 
ried in  that  very  church.'" 

"  Have  you  seen,  Chapman,  any  letter  refer- 
ring to  such  a  sister  f  asked  Witton,  who  had 
been  sitting  very  uneasily  through  the  whole 
reading. 

"  No,  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  her." 

"  Anyway,  I'll  know  if  her  name  is  to  be 
found  in  those  church  registers  before  I'm  an 
hour  older.     I'm  sure  it  is." 

"  I'd  go  with  your  clerk  to  make  the  search, 
if  life  was  not  so  throng  and  thick  with  me. 
But  I  must  be  off." 
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"  Leave  the  letters,  Chapman,  leave  the 
letters.  Old  Archimedes  said,  '  Give  me  a  ful- 
crum and  I  will  move  the  world  !'  I've  got  one 
in  what  these  and  other  documents  suggest,  and 
in  what  a  certain  unwilling  witness  shall  say, 
that  will  move  both  judge  and  jury." 

As  soon  as  Strange  had  left,  Mr.  Witton  scan- 
ned with  knitted  brow  the  three  letters,  and 
then,  with  a  satisfied  manner,  went  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  inner  room.  Both  put  their  in- 
telligence into  the  questiou  again,  and,  when 
they  parted,  each  was  convinced  in  his  own 
way. 

The  clerical  gentleman  took  a  route  up  the 
valley,  skirting  the  bed  of  the  recent  flood, 
until  he  turned  up  the  hill  to  a  white  house  in 
a  garden. 

"  Is  Mr.  Knowles  at  home  ?" 

"Come  in,  sir.  He  is  always  accessible  to  you." 

The  little  cleric  must  have  assumed  a  grave, 
austere  manner,  for  the  taller,  stouter  man 
seemed  to  thin  off  the  honey  from  his  smile  as 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Brother  Knowles,  I  have  come  to  you  on 
no  pleasant  errand." 
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"  Oh,  indeed !  I  hope  no  new  calamity  has 
occurred  V 

"  No,  brother,  the  recent  one  has  shown  that 
to  some  of  us  such  things  are  a  dangerous  test." 

Mr.  Knowles'  face  lengthened. 

"  Did  you  reflect  honour  upon  us  by  any  very 
devoted  services,  brother,  to  the  suffering  and 
semi-drowned?" 

"  Butterfield,  you  are  a  junior  in  the  ministry, 
and  should  not  address  one  of  the  irpeaj3vTepoL  in 
that  manner.  I  was  not  found  wanting  here  in 
this  house." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Butterfield,  drily,  « the 
public  ought  to  know  that." 

"  They  ought,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Knowles, 
scarcely  understanding  what  he  meant. 

"  But  it  is  of  other  lapses  that  I  came  to  speak." 

"  Lapses !  Mr.  Butterfield.  Why,  we  are  of 
the  elect  that  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation " 

"  Ay,  but  not  unto  sin." 

"  Sin  %  Why,  sin  has  no  more  dominion  over 
us.     We  are  not  under  the  law,  but " 

"  Brother,  let  us  not  appropriate  the  blessed 
Atonement,  limited  as  it  is,  to  cover  the  sins 
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which  the  flesh  delights  in.  A  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit." 

"  And  so  is  mine.  Behold,  I  am  grey-headed, 
and  I  have  walked  before  this  people  twenty 
years.  Witness  against  me  whose  ox  have  I 
taken  ?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  ?  whom  have 
I  oppressed,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  I " 

"  Fanny  Whinfield !  At  whose  funeral  to- 
morrow afternoon  I  invite  you,  Brother  Knowles, 
to  officiate." 

"  Fanny  Whinfield  !  Fanny  Whinfield  !"  he 
moaned,  thoroughly  stunned  with  astonishment. 
"  Th — th — there  is,  there  never  was  such  a 
person ,  Brother  Butterfield,"  seizing  him  by 
the  arm,  and  shaking  him  in  his  agitation. 
"Yo — o — you  never  heard  of  such  a  person." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  have.  I  knew  her  alive,  and  I 
have  seen  her  to-day  laid  out  dead." 

"  Fanny  Whinfield  dead  !  Fanny  Whin- 
field," he  kept  murmuring  in  his  confusion,  un- 
aware of  his  words.  Mr.  Butterfield  sat  look- 
ing at  him  as  Nathan  might  have  looked  at 
David. 

But  lifelong  cunning  is  not  soon  baffled.  The 
flush   that   ran    down   under    his   great   white 
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cravat,  and  hung  there  hot  and  heavy  so  long, 
grew  paler  as  the  intellect  began  to  work. 

"But  about  this  Fanny  Whinfield " 

"  I've  come,  I  tell  you,  to  ask  you  to  officiate 
with  the  Reverend  Strange  Chapman.  You 
must  take  the  Committal  prayers." 

"  It  will  be  time  to  go  when  you  can  tell  me 
why  I  should." 

"  As  an  atonement  for  wrong  done." 
"  Wrong !     Why,  what  wrong  did  I  ever  do 
her  in  Whittlemore?" 

"  Not  in  Whittlemore.  You  did  her  wrong 
elsewhere.  You  promised  her  marriage.  You 
courted  her  for  years.  You  threw  her  aside 
without  even  a  word  of  explanation.  You 
drove  her  mad.  And  yet,  when  even  the  sight 
of  you  was  enough  to  send  her  back  again  to 
the  lunatic  asylum,  she  never,  all  the  years  she 
has  lived  in  this  town,  raised  her  voice  to  de- 
stroy your  position  as  she  easily  could,  while 
you  passed  her  by  in  the  street  without  a 
word." 

"But  what  proof  have  you  of  all  this  wild 
assertion  ?" 

"  Your  letters,  as  well  as  her  words." 
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"  My  letters  !  My  God  !  And  did  she  pre- 
serve them  ?     I  am  indeed  undone." 

"  You  are.  Brother,  you  have  sinned  greatly. 
You  are  unfit  to  continue  this  subject  now.  Let 
us  kneel  down  and  seek  forgiveness  and  calm 
in  prayer." 

"  Butterfield,  we  of  the  chosen  generation  are 
assured  of  pardon.  We  cannot  be  lost.  Let  us 
defer  our  supplications." 

"  Let  us  engage  in  them  as  becomes  the  royal 
priesthood  of  the  chosen,  else  I  shall  feel  assured 
that  you,  brother,  are  not  thereof." 

Mr.  Knowles  was  amenable  to  this  argument 
for  many  reasons.  When  they  rose,  Butterfield 
continued, 

"  You  have  an  opportunity,  brother,  of  doing 
a  great  service  to  justice  and  right.  Mr. 
Chapman,  who  will  assist  you  at  the  funeral 
to-morrow " 

"  I  cannot  go  to  that  funeral.  And,  if  I 
could,  I  would  not  be  conjoined  in  it  with  a 
young  man  like  that." 

"Like  that!  I  hope,  brother,  when  this 
business  is  through,  that  your  character  will 
stand  as  high  as  his." 
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Mr.  Knowles  looked  sulky  as  if  the  first  au- 
tumnal shadows  of  a  fallen  man  were  upon  him. 

"  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  wronged  and  mis- 
represented for  unworthy  reasons  by  Mr.  Selvey 
who  has  had  his  own  serious  self-questionings, 
I  hope,  in  his  deserved  exile  from  his  parish. 
You  have  helped  Selvey,  and  injured  this  young 
man  as  you  have  injured  others  quite  as  gratu- 
itously from  love  of  power  and  importance.  His 
character  has  been  too  much  for  you,  but  still 
you  have  injured  him ;  you  have  always  injured 
him.  When  he  was  but  a  child,  and  you  were 
at  Yeddon,  you  helped,  by  countenancing  a 
scandal  against  the  house  where  the  child  lived, 
to  get  him  removed  out  of  Mr.  Fosse tt's  pro- 
tection." 

Knowles  started.     "No." 

"  You  did.  That  led  to  his  being  kidnapped, 
and  the  child  suffered  from  it  many  evils. 
When  he  became  a  man  he  came  here,  and 
again  your  voice  was  whispering  in  the  ears  of 
the  powerful  words  against  the  stranger." 

"  No,  no ;  don't  say  that,  Butterfield." 

"  Hadn't  I  to  cross  you  at  Morton  Hall,  and 
give  you  there  a  hint  of  what  I  knew?" 
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Knowles  grew  sullen  at  the  recollection. 

"  And  yet,  brother,  you  held  that  young  man 
as  a  baby  at  the  font." 

Knowles  looked  as  if  he  were  lost  in  a  mist. 

"  You  married  his  parents." 

"Eh?  AYhat  parents?"  he  cried,  as  the  mist 
began  to  dissipate. 

"  James  Chapman,  and  Edith,  his  wife/' 

81  Who  told  you  all  this  ?" 

"  Your  letters." 

"  They  never  told  you  that  this  young  man  is 
that  child  of  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  the  son 
of  these  parents." 

"No,  but  they  tell  us  of  such  a  child  and 
such  parents,  and  you  will  help  us  with  the 
missing  link,  and  make  affidavit  before  Mr. 
Witton." 

"Mr.  Witton !  What  is  that  man  in  the  case?" 

"  Yes,  and  he'll  never  be  out  of  it  day  or 
night,  sleeping  or  waking,  until  it  is  thorough- 
ly worked.  And,  brother,  cross  him  not,  for  he 
has  three  terrible  incentives  to  make  short  work 
of  your  opposition.  Firstly,  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful girl  believed  to  be  the  sister  of  Mr.  Chapman 
to  whom  he  is  engaged,  and  both  are  believed 
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to  be  defrauded  out  of  their  inheritance.  Se- 
condly, Chapman  and  he  have  been  bosom 
friends  ever  since  you  and  Selvey  persecuted 
him.  That,  in  fact,  made  them  friends.  *  Be 
sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.'  Thirdly, 
Witton  knows  all  about  Fanny  Whinfield's 
case,  and  has  got  your  letters  now.  He  knows 
of  something  more ;  and  human  nature,  when 
it  is  in  power,  as  your  own  heart  will  tell  you, 
can  ill  brook  opposition  or  thwarting.  Help 
Witton,  brother,  and  obtain  mercy.  Withstand 
him,  and  take  destruction  as  your  guerdon." 

"  What  does  he  want  from  me  V 

"  He  wants  you  to  help  him  to  trace  these 
children  from  their  birth  until  they  appeared  at 
Whisselton.  There  are  two  other  ways  in 
which  he  may  do  it,  but  you  are  the  most 
available.  Go  and  tell  him  now  all  you  know 
of  their  parents  whom  you  married,  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  you  baptised  at  St.  Bride's,  and  of 
their  movements  up  to  and  after  their  mother's 
death.  If  you  will  at  once  supply  that  informa- 
tion all  maybe  well  for  you.  But,  brother,  when 
you  have  done  it,  make  amends  to  young 
Chapman,  disabuse  Miss  Shakshaft's  mind,  and 
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retire  like  Mr.  Selvey  for  a  period  of  meditation 
and  contrition,  walking-  softly  while  the  spirit 
looks  back  repentfully  on  its  great  sins." 

Knowles  groaned. 

"And  you'll  be  with  Mr.  Witton  at  what 
time  this  afternoon  !" 

"  Three  o'clock." 

"  And  at  the  funeral  of  Fanny  Whinfield  to- 
morrow at  the  same  hour  f" 

"No,  I  cannot.  Indeed,  I  should  see  Miss 
Shak — in  fact,  I'm  sure  I'm  enga — no,  it's  no 
use,  I  cannot  go." 

"  Brother  Knowles,  it  is  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  you  can  pay  to  a  woman  so  devoted 
and  loving,  and,  as  your  letters  say,  once  so 
lovely  with  her  raven  hair  and  sloe-black  eyes." 

"  Butterfielcl,  you'll  drive  me  mad.  Leave 
me  now.  I  cannot,  will  not,  nay,  I  dare  not  go." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


MR.  KNOWLES. 


II TR.  KNOWLES  could  have  had  no  stomach 
-*-"  for  his  interview  with  Mr.  Witton  judging 
by  the  slow,  weary  air  with  which  he  ascended 
the  stairs  and  entered  his  chambers.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  thought  to  a  man  who  had  been 
living  in  a  sunbeam  of  supposed  sanctity,  to 
feel  the  shadows  were  coming  that  must  dim 
him  completely  amongst  men.  It  was  even  less 
pleasant  to  know  that  a  profession  which  takes 
a  somewhat  cynical  view  of  life,  or  at  least  of 
saints,  should  be  able  to  prove  him  a  sinner  even 
as  others.  But  it  was  least  pleasant  of  all  to 
discover  that,  if  his  private  little  peccadilloes 
must  become  known  to  lawyers,  they  should  get 
first  to  Lawyer  Witton's  ears,  who  had  always 
given  him  a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  I  don't 
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believe  in  yon.  If  he  should  stay  in  Whittle- 
more,  he  must  ask  for  condonement,  and  to  ask 
such  a  favour  at  Witton's  hands — oh  !  it  was  a 
root  that  bore  quintessence  of  wormwood  indeed. 

And  young  Chapman,  whom  he  had  traduced, 
he  must  ask  it  also  at  his  hands.  And  Butter- 
field,  the  man  of  his  own  school,  whom  he  had 
sometimes  felt  it  difficult  to  keep  in  the  second 
place  ;  whose  honesty  and  thoroughness  re- 
buked him  ;  and  whose  utter  indifference  to  all 
pretensions  made  him  sometimes  fear  that  he 
would  tear  those  of  the  Reverend  Jedidiah 
Knowles  to  tatters  without  a  qualm  :  he  must 
petition  even  his  rival  Butterfield  for  mercy. 

It  might  be  hard  to  keep  one  silent,  but  the 
difficulty  would  increase  by  the  squares  or  cubes 
of  the  numbers  when  there  were  more.  Already 
there  were  three  who  had  seen  those  letters. 
Who  should  say  that  in  a  week  there  should 
not  be  thirty  keepers  of  this  open  secret  ?  It 
was  dreadful  to  think  of.  Already  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  door  of  Morton  Hall  was  shut 
against  him,  and  Miss  Shakshaft  standing  in- 
side, not  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  with 
key  in  hand,  looking  a  woeful  look  of  acidulated 

i2 
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reproof.  Already  he  felt  that  he  had  sunk  to 
the  level  of  clerics  whose  professional  position 
he  had  fixed  for  those  who  fixed  for  the  public 
the  currency  of  ministerial  value  ;  fixed  with  a 
word,  and  that  word  often  akin  to  libel. 

But  there  was  one  ray  of  light,  one  open  door 
of  escape.  Butterfield  had  let  it  out,  and  Mr. 
Witton  certainly  would  never  have  allowed  it 
had  he  known,  that  the  lawyer  was  smitten 
with  this  girl  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friends,  the  Chapmans.  He 
could  give  much  information  about  her  early 
movements.  Like  the  unfaithful  steward,  he 
would  therefore  bargain,  plot,  scheme,  so  that 
men  should  still  receive  him  into  their  houses. 

He  entered  the  office,  wondering  how  he 
should  be  greeted.  Witton's  manner  was  that 
of  a  man  who  had  simply  verified  what  he  had 
long  thought.  There  was  no  atrabilious  horror 
of  astonishment  about  it,  no  uplifted  whites  of 
the  eyes,  no  deprecating  holy  hands,  such  as  he 
expected  elsewhere.  Only  a  business  air,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  We  know  each  other.  Let 
there  be  no  nonsense,  no  time  wasted  with  any 
sanctimonious  twaddle  and  fuss." 
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"Mr.  Knowles,  I  need  not  tell  you  what  you 
Imow  already  concerning  Fanny  Whinfield. 
Her  letters  are  all  safely  lodged  in  this  office. 
And  I  need  not  remind  you  of  another  case 
that  is  no  better,  which  has  occurred  elsewhere 
since  you  threw  her  over.  The  details  of  that 
I  shall  have  to  arrange  with  you  hereafter,  and 
the  compensation  to  be  offered.  1  may  be  able, 
if  you  are  wise,  to  smooth  matters  in  this  latter 
case  considerably.  I  want  some  information 
about  a  young  lady,  or  rather,  about  a  child, 
whose  parents  you  knew  well  twenty  years  ago." 

'*  That  young  lady  is  your  destined  bride,  Mr. 
AVitton,  and  I  can  help  you,  and  will,  upon 
condition  that  you  are  considerate  with  me." 

Witton  blushed,  annoyed  that  Knowles  knew 
this  fact,  uneasy,  too,  at  the  newness  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  lover  vindicating  his  love. 

iCI  can  trace  that  child  from  its  birth,  Mr. 
Witton,  up  to  the  time  it  entered  Mr.  Fossett's 
house." 

M  The  deuce  you — I  mean,  indeed !" 

Mr.  Witton's  impetuosity  was  quite  unpro- 
fessional, but  it  was  a  lover's,  not  a  lawyer's. 

"  Yes,"  said  Knowles,  losing  his  uneasy  looks, 
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and  regaining  something  of  that  sugared  calm 
which  had  made  him  go  amongst  the  men  of 
Whittlemore  for  twenty  years  as  "  unco  guid." 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  packet  of  letters  here,  which 
I  will  exchange  for  that  other  packet  you  ob- 
tained from  Fanny  Whinfield,  telling  all  about 
the  boy  and  girl,  and  that  in  their  father's 
handwriting." 

Witton  breathed  fast,  and  his  excitement  was 
not  lost  on  Mr.  Knowles. 

"  Is  it  a  bargain  that  we  make  that  exchange 
with  silence  and  conclonement  in  those  two 
cases  you  have  cited  against  me,  Mr.  Witton,  or 
do  I  burn  these,  the  only  evidence  you  are 
likely  to  get  of  such  a  conclusive  and  valuable 
kind  r 

"  If  it  be  as  you  say " 

"  No  ifs,  Mr.  Witton.  It  is  as  I  say.  I  can 
put  you  on  proofs  of  the  whole  case.  Witnesses 
and  places  shall  all  be  named,  and  these  letters, 
an  abstract  of  which  I  have  made  during  the 
last  two  hours,  shall  be  placed  in  your  hands  to 
complete  your  case  successfully,  if  you  agree  to 
my  terms.    I  will  go  over  the  ground  with  you7 
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identify   the  persons   named    here,    several   of 
whom  I  have  seen  recently.     Do  you  agree  I" 

It  was  tempting  and  annoying  to  the  lawyer. 
He  tried  parleying. 

"  This  is  a  serious  matter,  Mr.  Knowles." 
"  A  very  serious  matter  for  you,  Mr.  Witton." 
"  And  I  should  like  a  day  or  two  to  think  of 
it." 

"  Take  them,  if  you  choose,  but  remember 
with  me  it  is  now  or  never.  If  I  leave  here 
without  a  bargain  struck,  it  will  be  to  put  these 
in  the  fire.     Do  you  agree  I" 

"  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Knowles " 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  have  to  hesitate  about. 
This  matter  is  everything  to  you.  Fanny 
Whinfield  cannot  be  helped  now  by  anything 
you  can  do.  The  other  case  is  only  got  up  for 
extortion,  and  a  little  gold  will  quash  it  at  once. 
Do  you  agree  !" 

"  But,  Mr.  Knowles,  ought  you  not  to  do  all 
you  can  in  behalf  of  this  young  lady?" 

"She  has  got  another  knight  to  wage  her 
battle,  and  I  am  a  desperate  man  driven  at  bay, 
mainly  by  you.     Do  you  agree  !" 
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"  But,  Mr.  Knowles,  as  a  Christian,  you  ought 
to  help  the  fatherless,  to  love  your  enemies,  and 
when  they  smite  you  on  the  one  cheek " 

"Turn  to  them  the  otber  also.  Exactly. 
But  where,  Mr.  Witton,  does  it  say  that  you 
must  put  a  sword  in  your  enemy's  hand  ?  This 
is  a  time  to  be  wise  as  the  serpent.  Do  you 
agree  ?" 

"  Well,  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Mr.  Witton,  in  a 
somewhat  weak  way,  "  whether  these  letters 
say  what  you  assert,  and  whether  you  can  do 
all  that  you  declare  you  can." 

"  I  will  qualify  our  bargain  with  those  condi- 
tions.    Do  you  agree  I" 

Witton  still  hesitated.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
making  a  league  with  this  man,  Mr.  Knowles 
rose,  put  the  letters  into  his  breast-pocket, 
buttoned  his  coat,  and  stared  the  younger  man 
keenly  in  the  face. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Witton." 

"  No,  stay,  Mr.  Knowles.  You  are  too  hasty, 
sir." 

"  There  is  no  haste.     Do  you  agree?" 

"  I  should  like  to  wait." 

"  And  I  shouldn't.     Good  afternoon." 
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Poor  Witton !  He  had  seen  in  imagination 
this  man  at  his  feet,  virtue  triumphant,  Flor- 
ence and  Fanny  vindicated;  and  here  the 
naughty  clerk  had  turned  his  flank  and  was 
moving  off  the  ground,  having  bested  him  at 
foils.  He  was  puzzled,  taken  aback,  wondering 
how  the  man  had  forced  his  hand  in  the  way  he 
had.  If  he  had  reflected  that  it  requires  some 
natural  capacity  to  take  up  this  man's  role,  and 
gives  some  acquired  capacity  to  practise  it  suc- 
cessfully for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  might 
have  prepared  otherwise  for  the  struggle. 

As  it  was  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  cannot  right 
the  wrongs  of  the  dead;  this  man  can  help  me 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  living,  merely  if  I 
suppress  what  it  will  do  little  good  to  publish. 
I  must  capitulate  on  his  own  conditions,  which, 
taken  per  se,  would,  under  similar  circumstances, 
be  jumped  at  by  many  lawyers.  1  fear  I  must 
yield." 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Knowles,  and  let  us  talk  it 
over  more  in  detail." 

"  I  WILL  NOT.  Time  enough  for  detail  when 
the  principle  of  the  thing  is  settled.  Do  you 
agree  ?" 
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"  Well,  if  it  is  as  you  say." 

"  I'm  tired  of  your  insulting  ifs,  young  man. 
I've  understated  the  information  I  can  give, 
which  extends  to  property  as  well  as  persons. 
Good  afternoon." 

Mr.  Knowles  had  kept  what  he  thought  his 
strongest  argument  to  the  last. 

"As  to  property,  you  may  be  able  to  tell  us 
something,  but  yon  can  do  nothing  to  regain  it. 
But  you  can,  perhaps,  help  us  to  trace  this  young 
lady's  history,  and,  it  may  be,  identify  her  as 
the  daughter  of  James  and  Edith  Chapman.  I 
agree  to  your  terms  on  your  own  conditions." 

How  odd  it  appeared  to  see  Knowles,  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  talking  to  Witton  with  all 
the  supremacy  he  exhibited  in  addressing  the 
younger  clergy  and  the  unbeneficed  !  As  he 
read  over  those  yellow,  time-stained  letters  to 
Witton,  his  air  was  so  superior  that  he  might 
have  been  reading,  as  Miss  Shakshaft's  almoner, 
that  lady's  gracious  answer  to  some  petitioner 
for  ministerial  assistance. 

Witton  was  too  absorbed  in  the  matter  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  manner ;  but,  if  he 
had  not,  I  very  much  doubt  if  he  could  have 
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thrown  off  the  polarising  power  of  this  man, 
whose  audacity  and  nerve  were  working  in  full 
play  at  high  pressure  in  a  desperate  exigency. 
Clearly,  cleverly,  with  a  sardonic  grin  supplant- 
ing at  times  his  professional  unction,  he  pointed 
out  to  the  lawyer  from  the  letters  the  different 
items  of  fact  which  he  had  carefully  tabulated, 
until  the  proof  of  parentage  and  history  ran  up 
conclusively  to  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Scaife's 
and  Rebekah's  evidence  would  come  in  to  round 
off  the  whole  argument  into  an  unbroken  circle. 

"By  George!  but  that  is  good/'  exclaimed 
the  younger  man,  involuntarily,  without  any 
wish  whatever  to  flatter  his  visitor. 

"  And  you  will  be  good,  Mr.  Witton,  so  good 
as  to  keep  your  word  in  every  detail,  and  per- 
haps be  good  also  in  one  or  two  little  matters 
which  I  may  request  as  a  favour." 

The  words  fell  upon  Witton  as  covert  threat, 
yet  he  could  not  lay  his  finger  on  the  menace 
itself. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  religiously  keep  to  our 
bargain." 

"  Of  course,  or  my  evidence  will  be  of  no  use 
to  you.     But  I  may  want  you  to  keep  not  only 
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to  the  quality  of  the  bargain  but  to  the  quantity. 
Nay,  it  may  be,  indeed  it  is  very  likely,  that  one 
or  two  of  your  agents,  like  Chapman  and  Butter- 
field,  may  require  reining  in.  You  must  do 
that.  Nay,  further,  they  may  be  even  now 
wagging  their  tongues  to  my  cost.  This  must 
be  disavowed,  explained  away,  and  I  must  stand 
unbesmirched  in  Whittlemore  estimation.  More- 


"  What  the  deuce  is  the  fellow  going  to  stipu- 
late for  now  1"  said  Witton,  internally. 

"  Moreover,"  and  he  carefully  tied  up  the 
time-yellowed  epistles  as  he  spake,  "if  there 
should  be  a  buzz  about  this  business  coming  up 
from  Fanny  Whinfield's  side  like  that  Mrs. 
Smart " 

"  Oh !  you  know  her,  then  !" 

"I  always  take  care  to  know  what  concerns 
my  vital  interests." 

"  The  deuce  you  do.  But  I  believe  that  witli 
all  my  heart,"  said  the  baffled  and  disgusted 
Witton. 

"  Swear  not  at  all,  young  gentleman.  I  was 
saying,  when  you  interrupted  me " 

"  I  beg  pardon." 
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Mr.  Knowles  waved  his  band  grandly. 

"If  Mrs.  Smart,  or  any  sucb  person  from  tbe 
side  indicated,  sbould  begin  talking,  you  must 
make  it  your  business  to  silence  tbem  without 
any  trouble  on  my  part." 

81  Well,  Mr.  Knowles,  you  are  demanding 
more  than  I  can  really  promise,  or  answer  for." 

"  Ab,  well,  we  understand  eacb  other."  And 
the  packet  of  letters  went  into  the  breast-pocket 
again. 

"  But  you  are  going  to  leave  them,  Mr. 
Knowles?" 

;'  My  dear  young  friend,  we  must  be  wise  as 
serpents.  You  have  not  given  me  yet  any 
written  assurance  of  these  trifling  little 
matters." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  want?"  exclaimed 
Witton,  losing  his  temper  at  the  other's  sang- 
froid. 

"  Hush !  No  vain,  idle  words,  sir.  What  do 
I  want  ?  Why,  what  should  have  been  hand- 
somely volunteered.  A  little  written  compact, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  our  bargain,  that  all 
Miss  Whinfield's  letters  shall  be  given  up,  and 
made  use  of  in  nothing  against  me ;  that  your 
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agents  shall  be  dumb,  and  all  persons  brought 
into  this  business  in  any  way  shall  be  judicious- 
ly silenced.  And,  further,  in  consideration  of 
the  professional  and  personal  help  I  can  and 
will  give  you  in  your  case,  you  will  give  me  all 
the  professional  and  personal  help  you  can  in 
my  affair.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  give  that 
assurance  now  V 

He  buttoned  his  coat  tight,  as  if  to  accentu- 
ate his  resolution  even  while  he  spake.  Witton 
felt  he  must  have  the  letters,  but  whether  it 
was  the  lover  or  the  lawyer  that  was  upper- 
most, it  is  certain  that  he  capitulated.  And 
twenty  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Knowles  was 
leaving  the  office  with  a  much  more  majestic 
step  than  that  which  had  carried  him  in  an 
hour  before.  Poor  Witton  had  gained  a  great 
deal,  but  there  was  an  Ichabod  feeling  in  his 
heart  when  he  was  roused  by  a  deep,  manly 
voice  from  the  stairs. 

"  Mr.  Knowles,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  You'll  not 
forget  to  be  at  poor  Fanny's  funeral  to-morrow 
at  three.  She  would  have  liked  it  very  much 
if  she  could  have  said  so." 

"My  dear  young  brother  in  Christ,  I'll " 
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44  Come.  That's  right,  Mr.  Knowles.  You'll 
take  the  Committal  Prayers.  c  We  give  Thee 
hearty  thanks  for  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to 
deliver  this  our  sister  out  of  the  miseries,'  &c. 
You  are  the  man  to  utter  such  words." 

What  a  deep  subdued  scorn  there  was  in  the 
lordly  tone. 

"Mr.  Chapman,  it  ill  becomes  a  young  man." 

"  To  ask  an  old  one  to  an  office  of  honour ! 
Psha !  Mr.  Knowles.  Besides,  consider  how 
Fanny  regarded  you.  And  your  estimation  of 
her  was  unbounded.  '  Raven  hair,  flashing, 
black  eyes,  oh,  for  the  hour  when  you  are 
mine !'  Didn't  I  read  all  that  in  your  own 
handwriting?  You  must  come.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  of  slights  to  omit  you.  Three  o'clock. 
Don't  forget,  sir." 

The  man's  dark  face  was  growing  black  with 
rage,  but  a  fear  fettered  the  ready  tongue. 

Strange  was  physically  a  different  man  from 
Witton.  His  temperament  was  athletic  rather 
than  sedentary.  His  very  port  told  Knowles 
that  he  could  easily  throw  him  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom  and  back 
again;  while  his  manner  indicated  nothing  of 
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menace,  Lis  hot  eye,  with  its  full,  steady,  round 
glare  burnt  abashment  into  the  furtive  thing 
that  sought  to  meet  it,  and  then  drooped  to  its 
owner's  boots. 

"My  young  friend,  you  should  not " 

"But  I  must  invite  you.  Mind,  I  shall  look 
out  for  you  at  three  o'clock.  I  shall  listen  to 
your  style  of  reading  with  great  pleasure.  The 
circumstances  will  make  it  tenfold  more  im- 
pressive. Good  day,  Mr.  Knowles.  Three  o'clock, 
remember." 

Somehow  the  gentleman  slunk  off  without 
further  parley  ;  the  weight  of  scorn  in  the 
young  voice  carrying,  as  it  often  can,  Nature's 
reproachful  rebuke  to  the  old  and  earth-toned 
heart. 

"  God  bless  you,  Strange.  I  am  pleased  you 
have  given  it  to  that  infernal  scoundrel." 

How  effusive,  nay,  how  white  and  agitated 
Witton  seemed  as  he  took  his  hand.  He  was 
positively  trembling  with  excitement  and  delight. 

"  Oh !  he,  poor  crouching  cur.  I  shall  have  a 
Philippi  of  my  own  with  him  some  day.  But 
you  sent  for  me." 

"Yes.     First  about  this  knave,  Knovvles.     I 
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fear  we  shall  have  to  leave  his  punishment  to 
another  set  of  agents  when  other  circumstances 
call  them  forth.  He  can  help  us  much,  and  I 
have  made  promises  for  you  and  myself." 

He  then  detailed  what  had  occurred. 

"Well,"  said  Strange,  "you  may  trust  the 
devil  to  provide  for  his  own  as  long  as  he  wants 
them.  But  I  do  hope  he  won't  turn  up  at  the 
funeral,  for  the  sight  of  him  will  make  me  poorly." 

"But  you  asked  him." 

"  To  deter  him.  Now,  tell  me  what  you 
want  r 

"I  have  resolved  to  act,  and  the  communica- 
tion from  that  man  has  strengthened  mj 
resolution.  I  am  taking  Florence  and  mother 
southward  to-morrow,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
the  father  of  Beatrice." 

"  Speak  a  good  word  for  me,  old  fellow." 

"It  will  be  a  strong  one.  I  ought  now, 
Chapman,  to  tell  you  I  am  convinced  that 
Florence  and  you  are  brother  and  sister." 

"You  are!  Thank  God  for  that!  I  am 
morally  sure  of  it." 

"  I  am  legally  satisfied  of  it." 

"  Then  we  shall  be  brothers  as  well  as  friends." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  Strange,  I  am  proud  to  think  so.  Almost 
as  proud  as  I  am  of  the  splendid  girl  who  has 
consented  to  become  my  wife." 

He  had  taken  the  curate's  hand  in  his  own, 
and  was  looking  up  at  him  with  unwonted  feel- 
ing. They  were  silent  a  moment.  Each  had 
his  own  burden  of  pathos,  but  that  of  Strange 
was  by  far  the  greater.  The  early  memories, 
the  separation,  the  silent  longing  of  years,  the 
sudden  discovery,  the  delights  of  the  new- 
found relationship,  the  novelty  of  feeling  and 
experience  that  it  suggested,  the  gratification 
that  she  was  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man  whose 
worth  was  so  great,  all  came  strongly  upon  the 
sturdy  young  man,  and  the  complex  feeling 
was  one  which  made  him  desire  to  be  rather 
alone  in  his  study  than  in  the  presence  of  even 
his  friend.  Witton  noticed  his  deep  emotion, 
and  with  great  delicacy  entered  the  inner  sanc- 
tum, and  remained  there  for  some  little  while. 
When  he  returned,  Strange  was  returning  his 
handkerchief  to  his  pocket,  and  looking  as  if  the 
reddening  feelings  had  not  yet  run  themselves 
into  a  calm  onflow. 

"Yes,  I  am  thankful/'  Witton  began,  very 
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gently,  "that  everything  is  clearing  up  so  won- 
derfully. Two  whom  I  thought  of  as  wit- 
nesses have  been  taken  away  by  this  flood, 
poor  Fanny  and  Flash  Charley,  but  other  and 
more  important  evidence  has  been  found. 
That  of  Knowles  is  invaluable.  Your  mo- 
ther's marriage  certificate,  your  own  and  Flor- 
ence's baptismal  certificates  are  in  this  office. 
Everything  on  the  lineal  side  is  complete  in 
the  case,  from  the  evidence  we  can  produce. 
The  property  side  of  it  is  less  clear,  and  I  do 
not  see  my  way  yet,  but  I  do  not  despair.  As 
we  go  to-morrow,  you  will  come  to  the  Nook 
to-night.  Florence  will  be  able  to  see  you.  It 
has  been  gradually  and  gently  broken  to  her, 
and  she  has  been  constantly  asking  about  your 
doings  in  this  calamity,  and  reading  the  papers 
to  see  your  name.  She  is  proud  of  her  brother, 
and  you  shall  see  her  alone." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Witton,  for  that.  I 
couldn't  come  and  meet  her  with  anyone  ehe 
present." 

"  We  will  make  no  more  experiments  on  you 
both.  The  first  and  last  one  was  proof  enough 
for  me.     And  now  prepare  yourself  for  a  sur- 
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prise.  Beatrice's  father  is  your  trustee,  and  the 
one  person  with  whom  we  shall  have  trouble. 
How  to  get  him  to  account  for  what  he  has  had 
in  trust,  and  to  help  us  in  this  case,  as  he  well 
can,  I  don't  know.  But  remember,  Strange,, 
whatever  the  father  is,  Beatrice  is  a  good  girl, 
and  her  mother  is  a  noble-minded  woman. 
"Whatever  may  transpire  in  this  quest,  I  am 
morally  satisfied  that  everything  will  only 
justify  the  old  respect  of  my  family  for  Mrs. 
Mumford,  and  include  her  daughter  more  com- 
pletely within  it.  Think  of  that,  Strange,  and 
let  no  shadow  of  coldness  or  doubt  as  regards 
Beatrice  fall  upon  your  mind." 

"Nothing  shall  make  me  think  less  of  her 
than  I've  always  done." 

Witton  then  related  his  reasons  why  they 
were  seeking  Mr.  Mumford,  and  why  he  thought 
it  wise  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Scaife,  and 
take  Florence  to  the  interview. 

Strange  returned  home  to  ponder  in  quiet 
upon  all  that  he  had  heard.  He  felt  almost 
thankful  when  he  learnt  that  Rebekah  was  out, 
so  desirous  was  he  to  be  alone.  The  irony  of 
fate  seemed  to  impress  itself  upon  his  mind  as 
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he  thought  of  Knowles ;  the  mystery  of  Provi- 
dence, as  he  thought  of  Mumford;  but  the  one 
predominant  feeling  was  that  of  hope  and  re- 
lief. A  sense  of  joy  in  store,  of  refreshment 
along  the  future  pathway,  of  light  on  the  dark 
enigmas  of  his  own  being,  all  pervaded  his  soul, 
and  he  thanked  God  that,  amid  many  troubles, 
goodness  and  mercy  had  followed  him  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

He  had  sat  in  this  reverie  some  two  hours, 
gathering  strength  and  revival  from  the  con- 
flicts of  feeling,  and  the  heavy  labours  of  the 
last  few  days,  when  a  cab  drew  up  to  the  door. 
Rebekah  got  out,  Rebekah  in  her  neatest,  prim- 
est,  most  respectable  attire.  She  seemed  to  get 
out  shakily,  rather  than  with  the  assured  firmness 
of  her  own  character.  He  noticed  that  as  she 
turned  to  enter  the  house  there  was  an  unusual 
brightness  in  the  dim,  steady  eyes,  a  slight 
faltering  in  the  old  decisive  step.  He  thought  it 
better,  as  he  knew  her  well,  not  to  go  and  offer 
sympathy.  The  footfalls  made  their  faltering  way 
along  the  passage  to  his  study  door.  Diffidently, 
almost  fumblingly,  the  handle  was  turned,  and 
she  looked  in  as  if  in  search  of  him.     She  closed 
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the  door  and  came  towards  him,  a  strange  light 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  my  boy  !  Oh  !  my  boy  !  She's  found ! 
She's  found !" 

She  was  patting  his  head  with  a  palpitating 
tenderness,   the    tears,  those   unwonted   tearsr 
standing  brimming  in  her  eyes. 
"What  is  it,  mother?" 

"I've  found  her!  I've  found  her  1  Named 
and  proved  every  little  mark  upon  her  in  Mrs. 
Witton's  presence.  It's  Florence,  my  lost  Flo- 
rence !  Oh !  she  is  beautiful ;  but  if  I'd  only 
had  the  training  of  her  !"  and  she  shook  her 
head  as  if  regretting  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
girl  and  herself. 

<f  I  went  up  to  the  Nook  when  you  went  out, 
Strange — L'Estrange,  as  you  should  be  called. 
It  was  your  nurse's  mistake  that  brought  you 
to  Whisselton,  the  wicked,  vulgar  thing,  to  call 
you  Strange.  And  I  identified  your  sister.. 
Mrs.  Witton  hinted  that,  if  ever  I  wanted  a 
home,  her  son  would  want  a  housekeeper,  when 
he  married.  But  I  said  I  didn't  need  to  go  out 
to  service  at  all ;  and  I  would  never  leave  my 
boy,  never  leave  my  boy,  if  he " 
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"  Wishes,  as  he  does,  you  never  should." 
"Thank  you,  child.     I  knew  it,  I  knew  it, 

and  I  said  I'd  never  live  far  out  of  your  sight 

until  death  us  do  part." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

PTTHEY  are  calmer  now,  the  long  separated, 
-*-  the  wronged.  They  have  been  together 
many  minutes,  and  they  are  sitting  on  the  sofa 
in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Nook ;  she  with  her 
hand  in  his,  the  splendid  blue  eyes  looking  up 
trustfully,  self-possessed,  lovingly  into  his  face, 
and  he  scarcely  so  far  recovered.  She  had 
come  into  him  diffidently,  tremulously,  where 
he  stood  waiting,  and  then,  as  she  took  his 
hand  and  looked  earnestly  into  his  countenance, 
a  great  wave  of  feeling  and  conviction  had 
entered  her  soul,  and  with  a  joyful  cry  she  had 
flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  clinging  as  if  to 
a  treasure  long  lost  and   found  with  a  great 
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rejoicing.  Some  hot  tears  had  dropped  down 
on  the  fair  face  as  it  looked  up,  on  the  golden 
hair  as  in  a  sudden  bashfulness  she  hid  that 
face  on  his  great  chest.  But  they  had  soon 
grown  calm,  and  sat  down  to  exchange  the 
mutual  memories  that  hung  in  their  minds  like 
flecks  of  cloud,  rosy  and  swart,  on  the  edge  of 
a  far  distant  sky.  How  much  they  really  re- 
membered when  one  or  other  suggested  an 
olden  experience  !  Things  which  the  man  had 
forgotten  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  lost  world 
at  a  hint  from  the  maiden  ;  circumstances  which 
the  girl  had  long  let  slip  came  into  recollection 
at  a  word  from  him.  Every  court  of  law  in  Europe 
might  have  adjudged  them  alien  to  each  other, 
but  these  two  would  still  have  gone  through  life 
believing  in  their  kinship,  so  profound  was  the 
conviction  born  of  these  little  trifles  of  childhood 
that  had  long  been  cherished  or  forgotten,  and 
now  revived  in  both  with  the  mutual  memory. 
The  sunny  little  spot  at  Arkengarth,  the  break- 
fast scene,  the  kidnapping,  the  touch  of  mother- 
liness  from  the  landlady  of  the  "  York  Tavern/' 
the  dim  room,  the  squalor  in  Angel  Street,  the 
rescue  of  Strange  were  known  to  both,  but  in 
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far  different  ways,  with  fewer  or  fuller  details, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

An  hour  flew  over  unperceived  as  they 
sat,  hand  in  hand,  gazing  into  each  other's 
brightening  faces  and  sparkling  eyes,  while 
fresh  reminiscences,  one  after  the  other, 
flashed  out.  Yes,  no  argument,  no  evidence, 
no  legal  judgment  would  ever  dissuade  them 
that  they  were  brother  and  sister,  for  their  very 
souls  interlocked  with  mutual  memories. 

Another  hour  was  winging  past  in  this  out- 
pouring of  heart  into  heart,  in  this  rubbing  into 
clear  light  the  moss-grown  characters  on  the 
gravestones  of  early  experience,  in  this  mutual 
reminiscence  persuading  them  of  twin  tastes, 
racial  instincts,  and  common  feelings  fountain- 
ed  in  some  kindred  source  :  time  might  have 
glided  so  swiftly  that  it  seemed  to  stand  still,  so 
unconsciously  that  life  were  a  trance,  had  not  a 
gentle  unrest  told  him  that  Florence  had  incep- 
tion of  a  new  thought. 

"Another  ten  minutes,"  he  pleaded.  It  flew 
trebly  fast  in  converse  such  as  Adam  and  Eve 
might  have  had  when  primal  innocence,  feeling 
the  human  in  all  life,  thrilled  in  great  fellow- 
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joy  with  blowing  flower,  delighted  being,  sing- 
ing heavens,  and  associated  seraphim. 

11  A  few  moments  more,"  he  whispered,  woo- 
in  gly,  as  sounds  affecting  her  grew  clear  in 
lobby  and  chambers  around.  They  were  soon 
gone  when  these  hearts  knew  not  how  to 
empty  their  mutual  fullness  into  each  other. 

She  rose,  and  reluctantly  he  did  the  same. 
The  hurry  of  steps,  the  sense  of  others  waiting, 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  They  had  revelled 
in  a  bright,  prismatic  lovelight,  but  even  love 
must  bend  to  law ;  they  had  given  each  other 
of  the  secret  things  of  soul ;  they  had  tasted 
that  ecstacy  of  existence  which  lived  a  moment 
complete,  and  which  should  crown  all  coming 
life  with  a  greater  meaning,  growing  henceforth 
for  evermore. 

Seeking  their  friends,  they  found  a  full-rayed 
look  of  open-eyed  sympathy  in  the  old  lady's 
face  which  said,  "  we  have  waited  contentedly 
and  joyed  in  your  young  joy." 

They  gathered  that  and  something  more 
from  the  countenance  of  her  son.  This 
sagacious  gentleman  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the    most    convincing    of    all     evidence     had 
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been  rendered  to  each  other  by  this  young 
couple,  and  that  doubt  and  diffidence  had  no 
throne  on  their  clear  brows.  The  proud  look  of 
the  brother,  as  if  a  picture  filled  his  eye  with 
which  it  would  not  part ;  the  trustful,  restful 
expression  of  the  sister's  bright,  animated  face ; 
the  genial,  contented  glances  of  Mrs.  Witton 
and  her  son  made  that  little  tea-table  as  an 
oasis  of  union,  a  central  spot  of  light  in  a  desert 
scene,  where  without  at  that  moment  many  a 
Rachel  was  weeping  for  her  children  and  would 
not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not ;  many 
a  child  for  the  parents  that  should  never  return 
to  it  again  ;  many  a  relative  for  both. 

To  Strange,  in  the  midst  of  his  sad  and  pain- 
ful labours,  this  evening's  gathering  was  as  the 
draught  of  nepenthe,  given  so  often  to  all  of  us, 
in  the  great  crises  of  existence,  from  an  unseen 
cup  of  refreshment  by  an  unseen  hand. 

The  Wittons,  with  a  delicacy  all  their  own,  left 
these  two  young  folks  to  part  alone  at  the  door. 

"  Good  night,  brother,"  as  she  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  gave  him  a  kiss;  "good- 
night. Tell  Mrs.  Bostock  I  shall  ever  love  her 
as  a  mother  for  your  sake." 
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EVIDENCE   OFFERED. 


rjlHEY  buried  them  all  four  in  one  grave  next 
-*-  day,  Ben  and  his  friend  Bill,  Mrs.  Whin  field 
and  Fanny.  They  buried  them  in  the  cemetery 
on  the  bleak  hill  side  looking  down  on  the 
wasted  valley  covered  with  mud  and  ruined 
abodes,  the  gardens  obliterated,  the  trees  snap- 
ped in  twain  or  bowed  low  to  the  earth.  The 
cold  March  wind  moaned  down  to  them  from 
the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  the  leafless  trees  above 
waved  their  thin  arms  as  if  gesticulating  in  grief. 
The  very  skies  in  ashy  grey  seemed  to  sorrow 
with  them,  and  the  spring  voice  of  birds  was 
scarcely  heard.  The  curate  had  more  funeral 
parties  than  this  one  to  officiate  for,  but  none 
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of  them  were  of  such  an  absorbing  interest. 
Other  men  might  have  gazed  from  one  hearse 
to  another  coming  up  the  narrow  lane  by  the 
side  of  the  Don  ;  from  one  string  of  carriages 
to  another ;  from  one  group  around  a  coffin  to 
the  coffin  and  the  group  behind,  or  to  the  three 
or  four  coffins  borne  together  with  only  as  many 
mourners  in  attendance,  struggling  through  the 
vast  mass  of  spectators  ranged  on  either  side ; 
but  his  mind,  accustomed  to  funeral  scenes, 
could  concentrate  on  one  group  alone  with 
scarcely  a  momentary  distraction. 

The  old  woman  whom  the  chariot  of  midnight 
waters  had  wafted  away  to  a  rest  for  which 
she  had  diligently  prepared,  as  he  well  knew ; 
the  poor,  demented  daughter  with  love  in  her 
heart  for  the  unloving,  forgiveness  for  the  un- 
heeding injurer;  ay,  he  might  leave  her  alone 
with  the  mercies  of  the  Great  Parent  who  is 
"  very  pitiful."  But  these  two  men — who  and 
what  were  they  when  thus  cut  off?  What  were 
they  designing,  and  what  of  crimes  designed 
had  they  done  1  Had  there  been  a  place  of 
repentance  in  Ben's  heart?  Would  there  have 
been    reformation,   as    Fanny   believed,   if    he 
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had  lived?  Remorse  at  times  he  knew  there 
had  been,  but  repentance  and  remorse  have  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  them,  great  as  that 
betwixt  love  and  hate,  heaven  and  hell.  And 
this  other  man?  He  knew  nothing;  it  was 
useless  to  inquire.  Let  him  do  his  office  forth- 
with. 

He  did  not  wait  for  Knowles.  He  knew  in 
his  heart  that  the  deceiver  dared  not  come, 
and  he  felt  thankful  when  the  event  proved 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  with  his  pre- 
sence. It  was  a  weary  afternoon's  work,  and 
he  had  had  twice  before — at  eleven  and  one 
o'clock — similar  distressing  duties.  He  felt 
very  tired,  very  glad  to  get  to  his  little  study 
when  the  sad  ceremonies  were  over.  Had 
you  asked  him  about  that  work  he  would  have 
said  that  each  set  of  funerals  only  amounted 
to  the  voice-work  of  a  "full  service,"  and  the 
three  sets  only  to  a  good  stiff  Sunday's  duties, 
which  he  had  often  undertaken,  and  never 
felt  fatigued  thereby  at  night.  Yet  he  was 
more  tired  with  one  of  these  sets  than  a 
whole  Sabbath  day's  toil.  Further,  when  un- 
conscious  of    any   special   distressing    feeling, 
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there  was  always  a  tinge  of  lassitude  ac- 
companying what  the  coachmen  call  the  "  black 
work."  Strange  used  to  philosophise  on  this 
phenomenon,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  inner  currents  of  emotion,  sympa- 
thetic with  the  tears  of  the  mourners,  and 
motored  by  the  funeral  accessories  around, 
which  were  actively  working  in  his  soul,  con- 
cealed from  himself  by  the  outer  office  which 
demanded  his  attention.  Hence  the  rapid  play 
of  psychic  successions  and  sorrowful  associa- 
tions of  thought  wearied,  depressed,  and  made 
languid  the  strong  young  man.  Anyway,  it 
never  astonished  him  to  hear  of  a  chaplain 
at  some  Kensal  Green  cemetery  averaging  his 
sixteen  or  twenty  funerals  a  day,  committing 
suicide,  going  mad,  or  sinking  into  a  worn-out, 
mental  inanity  that  might  be  even  worse. 

His  little  room  was  very  grateful  after  such 
a  day's  work,  the  cup  of  tea  very  refreshing, 
the  kindly  talk  of  Rebekah,  whose  austere 
mood  seemed  ever  to  be  softening  amid  all 
these  incidents  and  experiences,  very  comfort- 
ing. He  loved  to  hear  about  that  sister's 
early  days :  her  childish  appearance,  her  baby 
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sayings,  her  little  baby  oddities  and  doings. 
He  loved  the  retail  of  her  infantine  prattle  ever 
now  on  revival,  and  continually  recorded  with- 
out stint. 

"  It  might  have  been  worse,  Strange — 
L'Estrange,  I  mean,  only  I  can't  get  my 
tongue  about  it  just  yet ;  but  I'll  call  you 
nothing  else  for  the  future.  Strange  reminds 
me  of  that  nasty  Ann  Gresley,  and  I'll  re- 
peat L'Estrange,  L'Estrange,  L'Estrange  fifty 
times  every  day  to  make  me  get  it  right, 
and  forget  her,  the  hussy,  I  will,  I  will.  It 
is  as  I  say,  it  might  have  been  much  worse. 
That  Mrs.  Scaife  can't  have  been  all  bad,  or 
Florence  would  not  have  been  what  she  is. 
A  young  lady  who  had  had  her  maid  about 
her  could  not  personally  have  been  guarded 
more  carefully  from  everything  which  could 
mark  or  mar  her  appearance.  To  be  sure, 
Mrs.  Scaife  knew  all  that,  because  she  had 
been  a  lady's  maid,  and,  I  should  say,  a  very 
clever  one.  But  she  must  have  been  very- 
much  more  than  that,  for  I  find  that  she 
was  more  careful  about  her  schooling  than 
people  in  her  position  are,  and  she  had  been  very 
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particular  with  her  words,  and — and  everything. 
Mrs.  Scaife  once  expected  to  become  a  lady 
herself,  and  had  prepared  herself  diligently  for 
it  in  her  own  way,  and  then  had  been  disap- 
pointed. And  so  it  happened  that  Florence 
alone  got  the  benefit  of  it." 

Thus  she  chatted  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
curate  gradually  recovering  from  his  fatigue 
under  the  gentle  talk,  as  we  do  better  than 
under  any  other  anodyne,  sound  sleep  alone  ex- 
cepted. She  left  him  in  a  while,  and  a  sweet, 
peaceful  oblivion  came  over  him  as  he  leaned  back 
on  the  sofa.  When  he  awoke  there  were  voices, 
and  Rebekah's  had  an  angry,  strident  note 
in  it. 

"  I  will  see  him." 

"You  shan't,  woman.  I  won't  have  him 
disturbed  by  such  as  you." 

"  You  might  hev  some  pity,  Mrs.  Bostock. 
Hanna  we  lost  iverything?  T'  little  galloway 
an'  t'  milk-cart's  wesht  clean  away.  An  t'  milk 
dandy's  gone ;  an'  t'  big  tins  too,  wi'  all  their 
bonny  brass  mountings,  swam  away  like  corks; 
an'  t'  wooden  bowls  wi'  t'  milk  in  em's  gone, 
an'  we're  clean  ruined." 
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Whimpering  sounds  are  heard. 

"  An'  cannot  I  do  summat !  That  lass  is  my 
sister's  child,  an'  he's  my  sister's  lad,  an'  I  can 
prove  she'd  a  mole  on  her  left  arm  near  t' 
vaccination  spot,  an'  another  on  t'  inside  of  her 
ankle ;  an'  t'  lass — I  mean  t'  young  lady's  t' 
same  ;  an'  you  owt,  Bekah " 

"  What !" 

a  Mrs.  Bostock,  I  mean.  Yer  better'n  me 
now,  I  mun  confess.  An'  you  might  gi'e  me 
snmmat  to  prove  all  that.  T'  young  gentleman 
will,  if  you'll  only  let  me  see  him." 

"  But  you  shan't.  It  isn't  you  that  he's  got 
to  thank  for  what  he  is." 

"Oh!  dear.  My  faults  is  alius  flinging 
thersels  i'  my  face.  T'  last  time  I  seed  V  lass 
— t'  young  lady,  I  mean — she  flung  down  a 
street,  an'  niver  would  look  on  t'  side  I  were 
on  sin'.  Marry,  but  both  on  em's  got  our 
Edith's  look  an5  walk,  if  ye  say  owt  they 
dunnot  like.  I'll  swear  to  'em  both  by  t'  arch 
o'  their  backs,  an'  t'  proud  step,  if  you  set  their 
monkeys  up,  or  owt  comes  across  'em  they 
don't  agree  wiV 

"  You  impident  hussey,  to  talk  in  that  way 
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of  my  darling.  Get  away  with  you.  Get  away." 
"Nay,  Mrs.  Bostock,  let  me  see  t'  young 
gentleman,  an'  Fll  tell  him  what  I'll  gi'e  evi- 
dence for  when  t'  trial  comes  on.  We  mun 
hev  another  galloway  an'  cart,  or  we'll  be  nowt 
else  but  common  folks.  Tell  him  I'll  give 
evidence  for  ten  pund." 

"  You  low-minded  woman  ! — buying  and  sell- 
ing justice  to  them  as  is  of  your  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Oh !  get  away,  get  away.  We'll  do 
without  you." 

Strange  had  been  quietly  laughing  to  him- 
self as  he  overheard  the  windy  conflict.  He 
would  not  buy  his  aunt's  evidence,  but  he 
thought  it  right  to  see  her,  and  to  point  out 
to  her  the  way  in  which  they  might  get  com- 
pensation for  their  losses,  and  manage  their 
business  in  the  meantime.  Rebekah  hung  off 
at  a  distance,  looking  her  very  grimest,  and 
when  a  person  asked  for  Mr.  Chapman  it  was 
astonishing  the  promptness  with  which  she 
cried, 

"  L'Estrange,  a  gentleman  wants  you." 
It  proved  to  be  a   clerk  from  Mr.  Witton's 
office. 
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"  Mr.  Witton  is  gone  away  for  a  week,  sir, 
and  be  said  if  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  in 
this  letter  should  write,  we  were  to  consult  you. 
One  came  in  this  afternoon.  This  telegram, 
sir,  is  just  in." 

"  Send  Mr.  Chapman  here  to-morrow,  if  you 
cant  come.     Bring  him  if  you  can." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

AT     LAYTON    HALL. 

"11TOTHER!     Mother!"      The  voice  is  from 
-*-"-"-     the  study,  after  the  clerk  has  gone,  and 

the   letter   has    been  perused   and  re-perusedr 

and  a  fit   of  reflection   has   supervened   upon 

both. 

«  What  is  it,  my  boy  ?" 
rt  Hear  this : 

"Layton  HaU,  March  15th,  186—. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  A  person  has  called  upon  me  offering 
some  letters  and  valuable  deeds  for  sale  that 
refer  to  a  young  man  now  a  clergyman  in 
Whittlemore,  of  whom  I  know  somewhat.     He 
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also  professes  to  be  able  to  give  information 
which  I,  as  a  Chapman,  shall  value  much.  He 
will  call  to-morrow  afternoon  at  four.  His 
price  is  high — £100.  As  I  am  referred  to  you, 
because  of  your  position  as  a  respectable  so- 
licitor, and,  as  I  got  out  of  this  man,  a  gentleman 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chapman,  I  shall  be 
very  much  served  indeed  if  you  will  wait  upon 
me  here  to-morrow,  the  16th,  at  three  P.M.,  for 
consultation  on  this  most  important  matter. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Sylvester  Chapman." 

"  Oh  !  Strange,  L'Estrange,  I  mean — drat 
that  nasty  Ann  Gresley  and  her  vulgar  names  ! 
Shall  I  ever  forget  her?  But,  my  boy,  things 
are  coming  out  now." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  what's  coming 
out,  but  it's  clear  somebody  must  be  going  out, 
and  that  early  to-morrow  morning  too." 

"  That's  right.  My  boy  is  always  equal  to 
doing  what  he  ought,  except  punishing  bad 
people." 

"  Let  Mrs.  Smart  dree  her  own  doom,  and 
Knowles  too.     I  wonder  what  this  means,"  he 
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said,  biting  his  nails,  knitting  his  brow,  and 
looking  hard  into  the  fire. 

"  I  know." 

He  did  not  hear  her,  for  he  had  been  simply 
thinking  aloud. 

She  stood  and  watched  him,  her  hand  strok- 
ing his  hair  as  she  did  in  her  rare  moments  of 
proud  tenderness.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  she  did — a  thing  which  only  happened 
when  his  whole  soul  had  gone  with  a  rush  into 
some  cogitation. 

"Do  you  know,  mother,  what  this  means?" 
he  said  at  length,  looking  up  fondly. 

"  Yes,  my  boy." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I'd  better  not  tell.  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
that  you  manage  best  when  you  act  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment." 

"  Humph  !     I'm  alone." 

"  You'll  not  be  that  long,  Strange — 
L'Estrange,  I  mean.  Only  don't  forget  the  lone 
woman  that  has  been  with  you  so  long." 

"  My  mother  !  Never !"  His  eyes  filmed 
over  with  the  feeling  so  suddenly  evoked. 
"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  you.     Where  I  live 
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you  shall  live  also,  and  my  people  shall  be  your 
people." 

There  was  a  great  sob,  and  the  rigid  woman, 
who  loved  not  to  be  seen  much  moved,  walked 
silently  away. 

It  was  nearing  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
day  when  L'Estrange,  as  we  must  now  call 
him,  passed  up  the  drive  to  Layton  Hall.  The 
building  was  a  square  one  of  stone,  with  a  few 
of  those  old-fashioned  ornamental  urns  running 
along  its  front  parapet  and  solid  garden  walls. 
A  broad  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  door  out- 
side of  which  the  visitor  was  protected  by 
a  flat  canopy  of  freestone  borne  high  on  fat 
round  pillars  of  imposing  dimensions.  A  grey 
belichened  old  house  embosomed  among  these 
Derbyshire  hills  was  Layton  Hall,  with  fat 
pastures  on  the  low  flats,  and  fine  prize  cattle 
to  test  its  feeding  powers  moving  full  in 
view. 

A  refined-looking  agriculturist  of  some  fifty 
or  fifty-five  years  of  age,  dressed  in  drab 
colours,  with  very  natty  shoes,  and  very  neat, 
dainty  little  gaiters,  came  to  the  door.  His  air 
was  that  of  the  travelled  man  of  the  world. 
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His  manner  was  a  little  distant,  as  of  one  doubt- 
ful, but  cordial  as  of  one  who  believed  he  was 
going  to  prove  another  genuine,  and  wished  to 
do  so. 

"Come  in,  sir.  I  received  your  telegram 
stating  that  Mr.  Witton  could  not  come,  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well.  Can  I  offer  you  any 
refreshment  ?" 

"No,  thank  you.     I  am  ready  for  business." 

They  retired  to  the  study,  a  chamber 
gloomed  with  fine  old  oak,  and  relieved  with 
many  little  coats  of  arms  duly  coloured. 

"  I've  only  been  a  very  short  time  back  from 
France,  Mr.  Chapman,  and,  for  some  time 
previous  to  that,  a  person  has  been  making 
repeated  inquiries  about  me  here,  a  Mr.  Robin- 
son. He  must  have  been  hanging  about  the 
neighbourhood,  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  I 
should  return.  I  fancy  he  got  that  much  out  of 
my  housekeeper.  He  was  here  on  the  evening 
of  my  arrival,  two  days  ago.  He  professed  to 
have  documents  relating  to  a  legitimate  mem- 
ber of  my  family,  and  he  asked  a  large  sum, 
one  hundred  pounds,  for  them.  Of  course  I 
refused.     I  fancy  the  man  was  in  a  half  starv- 
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ing  condition,  because  my  housekeeper,  who 
would  not  have  ine  interrupted  at  dinner  after 
my  long  journey,  offered  him  a  plate  of  cold 
meat,  and  he  ate  it,  she  says,  with  the  appetite 
of  a  famished  wolf.  I  saw  him  afterwards  in 
this  room,  and  then  he  disclosed  his  business. 
He  produced  a  packet  of  letters  in  my  own 
handwriting  to  a  person  I  have  not  heard  of  for 
years,  a  Mrs.  Bostock." 

"  Rebekah." 

"  Exactly,  the  very  name,  once  housekeeper 
to  an  old  clergyman,  and  taking,  as  I  now 
remember,  a  remarkable  interest  in  you." 

4,'My  more  than  mother,"  said  the  curate, 
solemnly. 

"  Ah !  that  does  you  both  credit,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  keenly  but  kindly  at  him. 
"  Well,  to  cut  the  story  as  short  as  I  can,  he 
looked  like  a  fallen  man,  did  Mr.  Robinson  ; 
could  use  classical  quotations  quite  appositely, 
as  if  he'd  got  them  from  the  books  them- 
selves, and  not  from  stock-in-trade  parrotings, 
a  newspaper,  or  a  dictionary  of  quotations. 
I  remember  he  hinted  that  he  had  been  at 
Oxford,   and  I  should,  as    an  Oxford  man,  be 
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inclined  to  believe  him.  He  pulled  out  this 
packet  of  letters,  as  I  said,  and  began  to  inform 
me  that  he  could  prove  the  identity  of  a  nephew 
of  mine,  and  his  right  to  a  considerable  pro- 
perty. He  named  it,  and  I  knew  he  had  hit  on 
a  trail  I  once  followed ;  he  mentioned  you,  and 
it  was  an  additional  presumption  of  his  truth- 
fulness ;  he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man  I 
thoroughly  distrust  as  your  enemy.  This  again 
went  in  his  favour.  I  then  began  to  feel  that 
he  was  not  a  man  to  send  away  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  got  rid  of,  but  to  be  investigated  with 
his  own  aid  and  in  spite  of  it.  He  offered 
me  these  letters  for  two  guineas,  as  he  was 
in  distress,  and  I  gave  him  the  money 
merely  to  recover  them,  valueless  as  they  are 
to  me.  He  mentioned  a  deed  drawn  in 
duplicate,  the  other  copy  of  which  had  been 
suppressed,  that  would  bring  considerable  pro- 
perty into  my  family.  He  wanted  the  one 
hundred  pounds  for  this  deed.  I  led  him  to 
believe  that,  if  it  was  such  as  he  said,  that 
high  price  might  be  given.  Would  he  show  it  ? 
No.  It  was  too  valuable  to  be  carried  about  on 
his  person ;  he  could  get  it  with  small  delay. 
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Then  I  pressed  him  for  the  name  of  the  bene- 
ficiary in  the  deed,  and  he  acknowledged  there 
were  two — yourself  and  your  sister.  I  asked 
him  where  you  were  to  test  him,  and  found 
he  was  right.  He  also  told  me  that  your 
sister,  whose  existence  was  unknown  to  your- 
self, although  it  had  been  known  to  him  for 
years,  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and  a  schoolmistress 
at  Rotherford,  near  Whittleniore." 

"  She  has  given  the  school  up,  and  is  now 
Mr.  Witton's  fiancee." 

"  The  doose !     You  don't  say  so  ?" 

"Yes;  and  Mr.  Witton  is  convinced  of  her 
honourable  birth,  as  of  the  robbery  from  which 
we  have  both  suffered." 

"  Then  you  have  been  moving  in  this  busi- 
ness r 

"  Very  briskly  lately.  We  should  have 
sought  you,  if  you  had  not  sought  us.  Mr. 
Witton  is  with  Mr.  Mumford  at  Dewsy  Manor 
even  now." 

"  How  remarkable !  Mr.  Chapman," — and  the 
gentleman's  voice  softened  to  one  of  regret — 
iCI  and  my  family  may  have  appeared  hard,  as 
I  fear  we  have,  in  the  way  in  which  we  seemed  to 
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stand  aloof  from  your  mother  after  she  married 
James.  I  regret  that  it  is  now  out  of  our  power 
to  make  any  atonement  to  her,  although  it  was 
not  our  fault  that  we  had  small  opportunity. 
I  can  only  say  that  we  had  had  much  trouble 
with  my  brother  James,  and  I  now  see,  if  what 
I  suspect  turns  out  true,  that  he  resented  it 
by  keeping  from  us  all  knowledge  of  his  private 
affairs,  and  ignoring  us  as  trustees  for  his  child- 
ren. Poor  fellow !  Poor  fellow !  How  he 
revenged  himself,  not  upon  us,  but  upon  them, 
by  making  that  hard  man  their  trustee.  Fur- 
ther, if  your  heart  turns  against  me  and  mine 
for  any  neglect  of  your  mother,  remember  that 
James  was  very  wild,  that  he  never  told  us  of 
his  marriage,  and  that  they  who  did  so,  long 
after  it  must  have  taken  place,  informed  us 
that  it  was  something  less  than  wedlock." 

"Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman,  I  can  prove  by 
most  incontestable  evidence " 

"  I  doubt  it  not.  I  doubt  it  not.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson has  done  that  already.  Yes,  here  is 
her  marriage  certificate.  I  made  him  include 
that  in  the  two  guineas'  worth.  Would  to  God 
I  had  known  that  fact  before !" 
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The  young  man  felt  his  heart  moved  and 
clinging  already  to  this  stranger. 

"I  knew  you  were  my  brother's  son,  but, 
as  I  said,  the  bar  sinister  was  attached  to 
the  knowledge.  Hence,  while  I  took  care 
that  you  should  be  equipped  to  meet  the 
battle  of  life,  and  once  or  twice  saw  you  at 
school,  I  scarcely  cared  to  excite  hopes  by 
a  closer  knowledge.  You  must  forgive  the 
weakness  of  a  social  prejudice,  if  such  it  be. 
And  how  about  your  sister.  Is  the  evidence 
of  identity  clear  in  her  case '?" 

"  Mr.  Witton  thinks  so." 

"Ah!  but  the  lover  may  have  eclipsed  the 
lawyer." 

"  Well,  I  have  recognised  her  by  mutual 
reminiscences  which  could  only  be  known  to 
ourselves.  Others,  who  knew  of  no  relation- 
ship at  first,  saw  it  in  our  personal  likeness. 
Mrs.  Bostock  has  recognised  her  by  marks  on 
her  person  and  general  appearance.  Her  aunt 
has  done  so  by  her  likeness  to  her  mother, 
and  the  woman,  who  brought  her  up,  solemnly 
on  her  death-bed  stated  that  she  received  her 
from   Mumford,   and,   with   a  written   account 
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of  her  own,  enclosed  a  letter  of  his  proving 
the  consignment.  Further,  this  Mrs.  Scaife 
preserved  the  childish  clothing,  and  Rebekah 
has  sworn  to  it  as  of  her  own  make,  and 
worn  by  the  girl  when  stolen  from  her.  Two 
other  women  that  had  her  in  charge  will  be 
able  to  do  that,  and  we  expect  the  evidence 
of  her  old  nurse,  a  convict  now,  who  assisted 
in  the  kidnapping.  Other  evidence  can  be  got, 
I  believe,  if  necessary." 

"  It  is  enough  for  me.  Of  course  your  sis- 
ter will  be  married  from  Layton  Hall,  as  she 
ought,  if  she  has  no  better  place." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you.  That  is,  in- 
deed, kind.  It  ought  to  be  from  Dewsy  Manor, 
but  the  property  may  not  be  so  easily  regained 
as  our  good  name  has  been  vindicated.  Besides, 
if  we  get  it,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  feasible  to 
marry  her  from  there  for  another  reason." 

i{  Then  it's  a  bargain,  nephew,  subject  to  her 
consent  ?" 

"  Certainly,  uncle,  certainly." 

At  that  moment  Strange  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  man  making  for  the  front  door.     A  bell  rang. 

"  That's  the  gentleman." 
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"  Shall  we  go  in  together  to  see  him  V 
"  May  I  suggest,  uncle,  that  you  go  in  alone 
to  see  him,  peruse  the  document,  say  you  have 
a  friend  here  to  whom  you  will  show  it,  in 
urder  to  learn  if  he  thinks  it  genuine,  and  that 
you  will  soon  bring  it  back  to  him.  Be  sure 
you  do  not  tell  him  who  that  friend  is." 

Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman  gave  a  quick  glance, 
as  if  he  thought  his  nephew  either  very  clever  or 
very  odd,  but  with  a  smile  of  compliance  departed. 
He  was  a  long  time  ere  he  returned.  When  he 
did  he  said  that  he  had  had  a  hard  fight  with 
the  little  man,  and  only  on  the  most  positive 
assurance  that  the  deed  should  be  at  once 
returned  to  him,  or  the  money  paid  down  this 
very  evening,  would  he  consent. 

"  I  will  take  it  to  him,  uncle  ;  but  let  us  first 
examine  it  carefully." 

They  found  it  conveyed  the  estate  of  Dewsy 
Manor  and  a  large  sum  in  consols  and  scrip  to 
John  Dacre  Mumford  upon  Trust  for  James  Chap- 
man during  his  life,  and  after  his  decease  Upon 
Trust  to  apply  the  Income  in  the  support  of  his 
son  I/Estrange  Chapman  and  daughter  Flor- 
ence Chapman  until  she  should  attain  majority. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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And  then,  as  to  the  whole  of  the  property  upon 
Trust  for  his  son  and  daughter,  if  both  were 
then  living,  in  shares  of  two  thirds  for  his  son 
and  one  third  for  his  daughter  ;  but  if  there 
should  be  only  one  of  them  then  living  then  for 
such  one  wholly.  But  in  case  both  his  son  and 
daughter  should  die  before  she  should  attain 
majority  and  without  issue,  then  upon  Trust  that 
the  Trustee  should  be  possessed  of  the  whole 
property  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  absolutely. 
This  deed  of  gift  was  duly  signed  by  James 
Chapman. 

"  That  is  my  brother's  signature.  The  docu- 
ment is  genuine  and  worth  the  money ;  that  is, 
if  the  trustee  retains  any  of  the  property  in 
trust,  which  is  always  doubtful  when  it  gets 
into  such  hands/' 

The  nephew  was  looking  curiously  and  with 
a  deep  interest  at  his  father's  handwriting. 

"  What  do  you  say ;  shall  we  give  the  money  ? 
I'll  advance  it." 

"  Suppose  you  allow  me  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Robinson.  Of  course,  you  did 
not  say  I  was  here  ?" 
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"  Not  a  word." 

"  Ah!  then  give  trie  the  document  to  take  in. 
I  fancy  I  can  deal  with  this  gentleman.  You 
•will  kindly  be  within  call,  sir  V 

"  Certainly." 

°  Then  show  me  the  room." 

"It's  the  last  on  the  left  of  the  passage.  You 
can't  mistake  it." 

Strange,  with  the  deed  in  hand,  opened  the 
door,  entered,  and  closed  it  carefully  behind 
him.     A  startled  sound. 

"The  devil!     Is  it  you?" 

The  speaker  seemed  petrified  for  a  moment, 
and  then  made  a  frantic  dash  at  the  open 
window  to  leap  out.  L'Estrange  caught  him 
by  the  pants,  deposited  him  on  a  chair  in  the 
corner  near,  and  then  sat  down  in  front  of  him. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Slipstone,  our  meeting  doesn't 
seem  quite  agreeable  to  you." 

The  gentleman  was  sulky  and  silent.  He 
relieved  the  tedium  of  taciturnity  by  rubbing 
the  rent  where  L'Estrange  had  grasped  flesh 
as  well  as  cloth  in  the  late  ignominious  cap- 
ture. 

"  Wasn't  it  unkind  in  you,  Mr.  Slipstone,  to 
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rob  Mrs.  Bostock  of  all  her  ready  money  after 
coddleing  you  with  all  that  mulled  ale?" 

No  answer.  Only  a  flitting  look  of  amuse- 
ment and  a  deep  breathing,  like  an  animal 
chewing  the  cud. 

"  Wasn't  it  unkind  in  you  to  borrow  the 
poor  butcher's  money  to  relieve  an  aged  and 
suffering  father  V 

No  answer. 

"  Wasn't  it  cruel  of  you  to  leave  your  old 
friend,  Flash  Charley,  so  suddenly,  and  he  so 
ill?" 

No  answer.  A  look  of  passing  hatred  and  a 
muttered  malediction. 

"Wasn't  it  improper  in  you  to  get  on  trust 
that  magnificent  gold  watch  and  chain,  which 
I  don't  see  you  wearing  at  present?" 

No  answer ;  but  a  writhing  of  the  lips,  and  a 
look  as  if  he  were  going  to  give  a  blow,  and 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  escape  again. 

"  Don't  think  it,  Mr.  Slipstone,  alias  Mr. 
Robinson,  alias  John  Smith,  alias  Courcy  De 
Burgh,  alias  Albert  Conway,  et  cetera,  et  cetera." 

The  hint  was  not  lost  on  the  little  man. 

"  Of  course  you   are  aware  that,  being  un- 
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ordained  and  taking  those  two  marriages, 
you  are  liable  to  seven  years'  penal  servi- 
tude." 

"No,  you  don't  say  that,  Strange?" 

"Mr.  Chapman,  if  you  please,  does  say 
that." 

Mr.  Slipstone  groaned. 

"  And  there  are  one  or  two  other  little  mat- 
ters. You  kidnapped  me  when  a  child.  Mr. 
Witton  took  Flash  Charley's  affidavit,  and  he  is 
now  seeing  Ann  Gresley  about  it.  You  know 
what  that  means." 

Mr.  Slipstone  groaned. 

"  Further,  we  can  prove  that  you  robbed  Mrs. 
Scaife's  house  through  Ann  Gresley.  That  you 
were  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  plunder  after  it.  Also — though  it's 
natural  that  one  thief  should  rob  another — that 
you  robbed  her  of  one  half  of  her  wages.  Eh  ? 
what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

Mr.  Slipstone  gave  only  a  frightened  sniggle. 
He  kept  looking  out  of  his  corner  towards  the 
door.  Unfortunately  Strange  was  betwixt  them. 

"  Moreover,  you  levanted  from  my  house 
with  those  letters   you  sold  to  Mr.   Sylvester 
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Chapman  here  for  two  guineas.  The  punish- 
ment of  that  rests  in  my  hands." 

Mr.  Slipstone  moved  in  his  seat  like  some 
wild  animal  tugging  at  its  chain. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Slipstone,  about  this  deed," 
showing  the  treasure.  The  man  made  a  sud- 
den movement,  as  if  he  had  designed  to  snatch 
it,  and  had  as  suddenly  fallen  frightened. 
"  We'll  consider  what  we'll  pay  you  for  this 
piece  of  stolen  property,  which  is  mine  by  all 
law  and  justice.  Tell  me  what  you  got  with, 
it,  and  it  may  be  good  for  yourself." 

He  replied,  as  if  relieved  at  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  where  it  was  not  dangerous 
and  might  serve  himself,  that  there  were 
several  papers  in  the  parcel  wThen  he  opened 
it.  A  letter  written  by  a  lady,  a  marriage 
certificate,  beside  this  deed,  which  he  had  ab- 
stracted, and  put  in  some  papers  of  Mrs.  Scaife's 
to  vex  his  employer. 

"  And  where  are  those  things  now  I " 

"  Destroyed,  I  should  say,  if  Mumford's  not 
a  fool.     If  not,  in  his  escritoire  or  safe." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  let  Mr.  Mumford  have 
this?" 
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u  I  bated  him,  because  be  was  so  bard  and 
bullying,  and  because  I  saw  it  was  worth  a  deal 
of  money  to  the  heir,  and,  ab  consequential  to 
myself  also,  if  I  could  find  him." 

"And  you  have  had  it  in  your  possession 
some  years  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  not  make  your  money 
out  of  it  before  now?" 

u  I  couldn't.  I  knew  that  it  referred  to  that 
child  whom  we  kidnapped  at  Arkengarth,  and 
who  was  as  cleverly  regained,  and  then  utterly 
disappeared.  We  never  could  trace  him,  and, 
for  anything  I  knew,  he  might  be  dead.  I 
could  not  come  to  Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman  be- 
fore, because  I  did  not  know  of  him.  It  was 
only  when  I  read  Mrs.  Bostock's  letters  and 
saw  the  signature  that  I  remembered  the  papers 
were  in  a  cover  that  had  been  partly  torn 
away,  and  only  the  letters  Mr.  Sylv —  left  upon 
it.  Who  that  might  be  I  had  puzzled  long  and 
tried  several  experiments  to  learn,  but  without 
avail.  When  I  saw  Sylvester  Chapman  in  full 
at  the  end  of  one  of  those  letters,  and  heard  Mrs. 
Bostock  talk  about  him  and  this  place,  then  I 
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knew  who  was  my  man.  I  durst  not  disclose 
anything  to  you,  because  I  had  committed  my- 
self by  my  assumption  of  the  clerical  office;  and 
I  knew  enough  of  you,  after  being  in  the  house 
ten  days,  to  see  1  couldn't  move  you,  and  that 
you  had  somehow  begun  to  suspect  me." 

"  Exactly.  You  committed  yourself  in  a  way 
which  I  shall  not  enlighten  you  upon,  in  order 
that  you  may  carry  your  own  refutation  with 
you,  if  you  try  this  dangerous  game  again. 
Remember,  you've  committed  yourself  to  seven 
years'  penal  servitude,  if  not  to  twice  that,  each 
term  for  each  of  the  two  marriages." 

Mr.  Slipstone's  face  instantly  lost  the  small 
animation  that  it  had  shown  when  talking. 

"  You  won't  give  me  up,  sir  f " 

"I  must  consult  Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman.  Sit 
still  there,"  he  said,  with  a  warning  look,  as  he 
stepped  to  the  door  and  told  a  passing  servant 
to  send  her  master. 

L'Estrange  informed  him  that  Mr.  Robinson 
was  Mr.  Slipstone  of  his  late  acquaintance,  and 
detailed  a  few  of  his  exploits. 

"  That  is  serious,"  and  Mr.  Sylvester's  face 
lengthened.     "  As  a  magistrate,  I " 
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"  Suppose  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  a  few- 
questions,  and  then  we  can  retire  to  consult  on 
the  most  advantageous  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Eeverend  Montgomery  Slipstone,  the  eloquent 
pulpit  orator." 

Mr.  Slipstone  shuffled  in  his  seat  under 
L'Estrange's  glittering  eye,  hardening  face,  and 
harshening  voice. 

"Tell  me  how  you  managed  that  fraud  of 
yours  in  professing  to  be  an  ordained  minister 
of  my  church." 

"  I  bought  a  nice,  second-hand  clerical  suit, 
and  went  and  persuaded  an  old,  doddering 
clergyman  wanting  assistance  that  he  knew 
me  and  had  given  me  a  testimonial  many  years 
back." 

"Now,  sir,  you  are  trifling  with  me.  How 
could  you  do  that?  The  gentleman  would 
know  his  own  handwriting  and  the  name. 
Besides,  the  bishop's  secretary,  the  archdeacon, 
or  the  rural  dean  were  always  at  hand  to  ask 
to  see  your  letters  of  orders." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Slipstone,  coolly. 
61  But  I  bought  the  late  Mr.  Slipstone's  letters 
of  orders  and  testimonials  from  a  person  who 
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collects  such  things,  and  learnt  that  his  age 
and  personal  appearance  tallied " 

"  Bought  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sylvester.  "  That 
itself  proves  you're  an  arrant  liar." 

"It  doesn't.  If  you  knew  all,  you  would 
know,  sir,  that  there  are  men  practising  as 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  bought 
diplomas  and  taken  the  names  within  them  in 
the  same  way,  and  have  got  only  varnished 
over  in  the  same  degree  with  medicine  and 
surgery  as  a  clerical  suit  has  veneered  me  with 
divinity." 

The  agriculturist  looked  horror  and  amaze- 
ment. The  curate  was  enraged  at  learning 
how  he  had  been  done. 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  he  said  at  length,  mastering 
his  anger,  "and  tell  me  how  you  got  to  me, 
and  why  you  left  so  suddenly." 

"  Oh !  well,  1  worked  from  the  old  clergy- 
man's place  with  his  testimonial,  then  to  an- 
other and  another,  always  asking  for  and 
accumulating  such  things,  and  so  I  came  in  my 
misfortune  to  you." 

"And  why  did  you  go  away?" 

"  You  have  mentioned  some  reasons,  I  will 
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give  you  another.  The  bishops  now,  I'm  told, 
pass  a  list  from  one  to  another  of  suspicious 
men,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  heard  of  taking 
duty,  they  receive  a  visit.  I  got  put  on  that 
paper  rather  awkwardly.  A  rural  dean,  a  sharp 
man,  found  me  out  in  an  inconsistency,  and 
since  then  Pve  been  on  the  list  and  had  visits 
proposed  which  I  religiously  elude." 

"  No  doubt.     And  your  sermons  ?" 

';  Oh !  those  I  recite ;  and  I  rather  flatter 
myself  that  they  are  well  chosen,  and  well 
declaimed.     Yes,  I've  done  my  ten  often." 

"Too  often.  But  now  tell  me  why  you 
didn't  stick  to  the  stage.  Your  voice  and 
eloquence,  I  should  say,  would  suit  it  admir- 
ably." 

"  Yes,  that's  another  of  my  disappoint- 
ments," responded  Mr.  Slipstone,  with  a  hurt 
look.  u  The  managers  all  seemed  at  first  to 
jump  at  me,  and  then  to  take  against  me. 
They  said  '  I'd  no  conception,  no  creative 
power,  no  sympathetic  insight.'  It  is  hard, 
when  a  fellow  writes  a  play,  that  he  should  ex- 
pect the  actor  to  tell  him  and  the  public  what 
he  means  ;  for  that's  the  rationale  of  '  insight,' 
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'  conceptive  and  sympathetic  power,'  '  creating 
a  character,'  and  so  forth,  according  to  the 
managers'  cant.  And  I  must  say  it's  next  to 
impossible  to  make  out  what  sort  of  a  character 
is  meant  from  a  few  vapid  words  that  describe 
nothing  in  particular  very  definitely.  So,  while 
the  critics  were  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
timbre  and  flexibility  of  my  voice  were  good, 
and  my  passage  recitations  the  same,  they  hit 
upon  that  wretched  libel  to  undo  me,  and  reduce 
me  to  sixteen  shillings  a  week.  So  I  went  in 
for  the  parson's  two  guineas." 

"  I  know  that.  And  I  know  now  that  the 
critics  never  libelled  you  at  all.  Why,  in  the 
whole  of  this  interview  you  have  never  been 
actor  enough  to  see  that  shame  and  contrition 
were  your  role,  you  dullard ;  not  a  trace  of 
it  has  appeared  on  your  face.  Fear,  cowardice, 
greed,  chuckling  malice  have  all  been  there, 
but  never  shame.  And  now,  uncle,  will  you 
retire  with  me  to  consider  what  we  shall  offer 
for  this  stolen  document.  With  seven  years' 
penal  servitude  before  him  on  the  production 
of  the  church  register  in  court " 
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"  Oh !  gentlemen/'  whined  Slipstone,  abjectly, 
"  you  won't  do  that,  will  you  I" 

M  He  won't,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  get 
much  pleasure  out  of  what  we  give  him.  But 
let  us  retire  to  consider  the  amount." 

Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman  seemed  rather  per- 
plexed, but  allowed  himself  to  be  led  out  of 
the  room  and  back  again  into  the  study. 
The  instant  the  coast  was  clear  Mr.  Slip- 
stone  was  through  the  window,  and  running- 
down  the  hill,  taking  advantage  of  all  cover 
like  a  clever  skirmisher. 

ie  Why,  he's  gone  !"  exclaimed  the  uncle, 
when  they  returned.  "  What's  the  meaning 
of  this?" 

"  Why,  it  means  that  we  haven't  to  buy 
stolen  property  of  a  scoundrel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  undertake  a  troublesome  prosecu- 
tion on  the  other.  The  gentleman  has  spared 
our  pockets  and  our  pains." 

"  The  scoundrel !" 

"  Ah !  well,  uncle,  remember  what,  in  old 
grey  eld,  a  saga  of  our  ancestors  said  : 

'  One  thing  I  know  that  never  dies, 
The  Judgment  passed  on  every  mortal  man.' 
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And  that  wretch  is  running  at  his  hardest  to 
meet  it  elsewhere." 

"  That's  all  very  fine.  But,  as  a  magistrate, 
I  must  have  him  at  once  arrested." 

fie  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  presently 
L'Estrange  beard  him  calling  to  an  old  groom 
from  a  window  that  looked  out  upon  the  stables. 

"  Did  you  see  a  gentle — that  is,  a  man 
come  this  way  a  moment  ago  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  sir,  ah  seed  na  gentleman,  nor 
nowt  o'  t'  sort.  Ah  seed  a  chap  running 
down  tbeer,  showing  t'  white  lining  of  his 
trousers  wheer  he'd  torn  'era." 

"  That's  the  man.  Eun  after  him,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  sovereign  for  catching  him." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  a  doubtful, 
wizened  grin,  and  began  leisurely  to  prepare  for 
the  chase,  but  no  capture  resulted. 

Next  morning,  when  L'Estrange  was  stepping 
into  the  dog-cart  to  drive  to  the  nearest  sta- 
tion, his  uncle  said, 

"  I  think,  as  we  agreed  last  night,  it  will  be 
best  to  see  them  personally,  if  you  hear  nothing 
decisive  from  your  lawyer.  As  the  daughter  is 
the  image,  you  say,  of  her  mother,  and  has  her 
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mother's  gentle  manners,  I  can  easily  school 
myself  to  forget  the  father.  Adieu.  I  will 
soon  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  niece." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


ONE  THAT  HAD  FAILED. 


"  /\H  !  L'Estrange,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
^-'  back.  Mr.  Butterfield  has  been  here, 
and  a  number  of  people  have  been  wanting 
you,  and  a  very  old  friend  that  I  sent  for,  who 
knew  you  and  Florence  when  little  children,  is 
in  the  kitchen,  Peggy  Metcalfe,  of  Arkengarth. 
I'm  so  glad  you're  back ;  it's  seemed  so  long 
since  yesterday  morning." 

The  growing  demonstration  in  this  rigid 
woman  was  one  of  the  soothing  elements  to 
I/Estrange  in  these  days  of  disquiet  and  con- 
stant pre-occupation.  She  seemed  like  one 
who  had  owned  something  which  had  been 
valued  in  a  calm,  deep  way,  but  never  very 
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demonstratively,  and,  now  that  she  thought 
the  hour  of  a  separation  of  some  sort  might  be 
coming,  she  had  a  clutching  feeling  upon  her. 

"  Did  you  see  him  f"  she  whispered,  as  he 
turned  into  his  room. 

"Who?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Slipstone,  to  be  sure." 

"  Oh,  oh !  Then  you  knew  I  should  meet 
him.     Why  didn't  you  give  me  a  hint  V 

"I  meant  him  to  have  it  hot,  L/Estrange.  If 
I  had  told  you  I  believed  you  were  summoned 
to  meet  him,  you  would  have  been  arguing  all 
the  way  with  yourself  about  it,  casting  around 
for  reasons  why  you  should  forgive  him,  like 
other  enemies  ;  remembering,  mebby,  that  you'd 
once  heard  some  one  speak  a  good  word  about 
him ;  saying  to  yourself  I'll  give  him  another 
chance  after  a  mild  rebuke ;  we  must  '  do  good 
to  them  that  despitefully  use  us/  And  so  you 
would  have  put  a  goody  cork  upon  your  indig- 
nation until  it  was  kept  down  like  bottled  soda 
water.  And  I  meant  him  to  have  your  natural 
heat  as  brisk  as  the  soda  water  when  it  blows 
the  cork  out,  or  bursts  the  bottle." 

He  laughed. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"Mother,  he  did  catch  it,  and,  like  the  cork, 
he  went  off  in  quicksticks,  as  you  say,  and  with 
a  leap  too." 

"And  I  could  wish  with  a  limp  also.  The 
robbing,  good-for-nothing  wretch  !" 

"  Leave  him  ;  let  us  go  to  Mrs.  Metcalfe." 
They  went  into  the  kitchen.  There  they 
found  an  elderly  woman,  ruddy  as  a  winter 
apple,  stout  and  hearty  in  manner,  and  impos- 
ing in  her  great  muslin  cap  ;  a  hard-featured 
woman,  with  a  benignant  expression  working 
out  of  the  deep  lines  and  prominent  muscles  of 
her  weather-beaten  face.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
after  the  fashion  of  her  class,  that,  although 
deeply  moved,  she  was  still  industriously  knit- 
ting at  her  stocking. 

"  Ay,  conny  mahn,  but  ye  hev  growed." 
This  was  Peggy's  greeting.  She  seemed  as 
if  she  still  expected  to  find  him  the  little  child 
she  once  knew,  while  she  gave  him  a  grip  of  the 
hand  which  would  have  brought  tears  to  some 
eyes.  According  to  her  account,  the  world  of 
Arkengarth  had  changed  no  more  in  twenty 
years  than  that  of  Whittlemore  in  a  week,  and 
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that  not  such  a  week  as  the  last.  The  Nanny 
and  Jack  of  yore  were  now  one  flesh,  but  other- 
wise in  all  essentials  the  same,  except  that  they 
had  multiplied  their  own  effigies  by  seven.  Her 
husband  Frank  was  still  to  the  fore,  and,  gene- 
rally, it  seemed  to  the  curate  that  Arken garth 
was  socially  that  still  point  which  was  ever  at  a 
kind  of  rest,  while  the  world  of  progress  moved 
fleetly  round  on  its  own  axis. 

It  was  very  thoughtful  of  Rebekah  to  send 
for  her  that  she  might  be  on  the  ground  at  this 
crucial  moment  to  prove  the  identity  of  these 
two  young  folks.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
L'Estrange  to  have  her  to  chat  with,  in  his  few 
intervals  of  leisure,  about  that  old-world  life, 
which  he  dimly  remembered  as  a  scene  of  hills 
and  moors,  gardens  and  orchards,  cherries  and 
apples,  a  savour  of  milking  cows,  new-mown 
grass,  and  fragrant  hay.  Morning  memories 
seemed,  in  the  fresh  country  life  which  Peggy's 
very  ideas  appeared  to  breathe  about  her,  to  be 
coming  back  to  him  like  the  transformation 
scene  of  an  early  world  in  its  primeval  inno- 
cence and  quiet. 

N  2 
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A  few  sentences  from  Peggy,  with  her  strange 
words  and  Scandinavian  intonations  of  voice — 
the  very  sing-songs  and  modulations  of  the  old 
Yikings,  if  not  the  old  Saxons  before  them, 
lingering  through  such  as  herself  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  nineteenth  century  life — were  as 
draughts  from  David's  well  in  the  fever  of  hurry 
and  duty  in  the  parish,  and  in  the  tragic  expec- 
tation within  his  own  heart.  But  he  might  not 
listen  long  to  her.  Sunday  was  at  hand — 
the  second  Sabbath  from  the  great  flood — and 
he  must  prepare  for  that,  and  then  on  the 
Monday  morning,  by  his  uncle's  advice,  he  must 
be  off  without  delay  to  visit  Dewsy  Manor  and 
prevent  litigation,  unless  Witton  should  write 
that  he  had  already  accomplished  this  object. 

It  was  a  time  when  men  gather  in  great 
numbers  and  with  unwonted  earnestness  to 
hear  unfolded  such  words  as — 

"  The  Lord  hath  His  way  in  the  whirlwind 
and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust 
of  His  feet." 

"  Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction ;  Thou 
earnest  them  away  as  with  a  flood;  they  are  as 
a  sleep." 
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Xo  letter  had  come  in  by  the  Sunday  or 
Monday  posts,  and  the  curate,  with  his  charac- 
teristic promptness,  took  the  early  train.  But, 
singularly  enough,  no  sooner  had  he  got  a  few- 
miles  on  his  way  than  Witton's  missive  was  in 
Rebekah's  hands.  We  will,  under  the  exigency 
of  narrative,  do  what  that  conscientious  individual 
would  never  have  done  under  any  exigency  at 
■all,  we  will  open  and  read. 

"  Thursday,  March  17th,  186—. 

"Deab  Chapman, 

"  We  got  all  right  to  the  little  town 
of  Diss,  in  Suffolk.  Your  sister  seemed  as  if 
the  air  of  the  old  fen  lands  was  native  to  her, 
and  was  very  much  charmed  with  Peterborough 
and  Ely  Cathedrals.  Her  spirits,  which  have 
been  much  depressed  with  the  trials  and  sor- 
rows of  the  last  year,  seemed  to  return  with 
every  league,  and  even  I  had  no  idea  what  a 
radiant,  spirituelle  manner  she  can  put  on 
when  under  normal  conditions.  After  a  good 
night's  rest  at  Diss,  I  proposed  to  the  ladies 
that  mother  should  remain  at  the  inn  while  I 
took  Florence  for  a  long  drive.     I  knew  this 
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would  suit  the  old  lady  as  well  as  it  would 
agree  with  my  plans,  and  I  did  not  want 
Florence  to  worry  herself  with  the  notion  that 
we  were  going  that  day  to  make  the  call  which 
must  be  somewhat  formal,  and  might  turn  out 
tragic.  To  Dewsy  Manor  we  drove — it's  a  nice 
old  house — and  hit  upon  Beatrice  on  the  drive, 
looking  very  serious,  and,  as  I  thought,  love- 
lorn. Her  face  flushed  up  with  a  pleasure  that 
was  strangely  at  variance  with  her  previously 
dejected  appearance,  and  she  gazed  with  in- 
tense curiosity  at  your  sister.  I  introduced  her 
as  Miss  Chapman  and  my  intended.  Fortunate- 
ly, or  unfortunately,  her  mother  was  in  bed  with 
a  sick  headache.  Her  father,  she  said,  had  been 
very  ill,  but  was  just  well  enough  to-day  to 
sit  up  in  his  study — the  only  room  which  he 
would  enter.  I  asked  to  see  him  on  business. 
Beatrice,  who  seemed  lost  in  contemplation 
of  your  sister  and  scarcely  herself,  decided  at 
once — against  orders,  I  fancy,  which,  in  her 
confusion,  she  had  forgotten.  I  requested  her 
also  to  bring  Florence  up  to  the  door  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  show  her 
in    without   announcing   her   name.     The    girl 
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grew  more  confused.  Whether  it  were  Flor- 
ence's likeness  to  you,  which  she  instantly  de- 
tected, or  her  beauty,  or  some  inkling  she 
had  that  Ave  might  be  paving  the  way  with 
papa  for  somebody's  suit,  I  cannot  tell ;  any- 
way, whatever  it  was,  she  acceded  to  this 
also. 

"  I  found  Mr.  Mumford  to  be  a  big,  bloated, 
pale  invalid,  with  a  nervous,  hesitating,  furtive 
manner ;  anything  but  the  strong-willed  man 
whose  heel  trod  the  earth  with  a  crushing, 
resolute  power,  such  as  my  mother  has  often 
described  him  to  me.  His  face  is  naturally 
beardless,  save  in  thin,  straggling  hairs  on 
lip,  and  cheek,  and  chin.  These  for  many 
weeks  he  has  not  permitted  to  be  cut,  and, 
as  they  are  hoary  white,  they  give  him  a 
hermit,  neglected  appearance,  very  much  at 
variance  with  everything  else  about  him. 

"  '  My  name  is  Witton,  sir.  I  am  come  from 
Whittlemore.' 

"  *  Ah  !  yes,  my  daughter  stays  at  your 
house.  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  I  love 
Beatrice  very  much.  She  is  a  very  good  girl 
to  her  poor  old  father.' 
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iC  It  was  pathetic,  that  wan,  winter  light  of  a 
smile. 

"  '  I  have  come  to  you  on  business, 
sir.' 

"  '  I've  no  business,  sir.     I've  failed.' 

f;  He  seemed  to  relapse  into  a  sort  of  grop- 
ing, twilight  mood  that  I  have  seen  in  in- 
valids of  great  weakness,  when  I've  made  their 
wills. 

"'I've  come  to  you,  sir,  about  the  children  of 
the  late  James  Chapman.' 

"  *  Children  !  Ah — ah  !' —  with  a  wailing 
kind  of  cry — '  Children  !  Children  !  Oh,  that 
trouble  again.' 

"  Then  his  wits  returned. 

"  '  There  are  no  such  children.  They  died 
long  ago.' 

"  '  No,  they  are  alive.  And  I've  come  to  ask 
you  about  their  property.' 

"  He  gave  a  quick,  suspicious  look,  eyed 
me  like  a  detective,  and  then  in  his 
weakness  seemed  to  wander  again  and 
mutter. 

" '  Yes,  sir,  we  have  evidence  that  he  left 
property.     And  you  are  a  trustee.' 
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" f  I've  nothing,  sir.  I'm  very  poor.  All 
gone.  All  gone.  Dewsy  Manor  was  long 
since  sold.  I  pay  rent  for  it,  sir,  when  I 
can  raise  the  rent,  and  the  farm  has  failed. 
Failed  in  business,  sir.' 

"  '  No,  Mr.  Mumford.  This  property  belongs 
to  the  two  orphan  children  of  the  late  James 
Chapman.' 

" '  I've  no  property  of  James  Chapman's. 
You  can't  prove  I've  got  any,  Mr.  Witton. 
If  you  can,  show  your  deeds.  Can  you  show 
this  ever  belonged  to  him  'I  And,  if  you  can, 
can  you  show  I  didn't  buy  it  V 

if  I  felt  rather  nonplussed  by  this,  but  more  by 
the  swooning,  wandering  mood  that  soon  came 
over  him. 

"  '  I've  nothing.  Children  beggars.  Myself 
on  the  union.  Farm  failed.  Stocks  and 
securities  at  zero.'  And  his  big  head  shook 
from  side  to  side  in  woe  and  deepest  dejec- 
tion. 

"  I  tried  several  ways  known  to  lawyers  to 
see  if  he  was  shamming,  but  I  don't  think  he 
was.  '  Ruined !  Lost !  All  gone !'  These 
were  the  words  which  he  continually  muttered 
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with  his  eyes  cast  down.  I  was  beginning  to 
think  that  my  quest  was  hopeless,  that  I  might 
as  well  have  gone  to  any  lunatic  asylum  that 
I  could  have  picked  out  at  random,  when  the 
door  opened  and  your  sister  entered.  He  turn- 
ed quickly  round,  stared,  started  up  in  wild 
affright. 

"  '  Edith !  what  do  you  want  ?  Go  away  ! 
Go  away !'  pushing  feebly  with  his  hands. 
'I've  got  nothing  of  yours.  Your  children, 
Mrs.  Chapman  %  I  never  saw  them.  Go  away  ! 
Go  away  !  I  thought  you  were  dead  !  Young 
and  beautiful  as  ever  !  Ghosts  can  revive  their 
youth,  I've  heard.  Go  back  !  Go  back !  or  my 
brain  will  burst !'  I  thought  it  had,  for  he  threw 
his  arms  up,  pressed  his  temples  in  a  frenzied 
way,  and  then  fell  backward  into  his  chair  in  a 
sort  of  fit. 

"  Beatrice  came  running  in,  and,  betwixt 
them,  Florence  and  she  showed  great  resource 
in  ministering  to  the  afflicted  man.  It  was  an 
awful  sight,  one  I  shall  never  forget,  and  it 
suggests  most  painful  suspicions.  Oh !  that  I 
had  had  that  lost  deed.     Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
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blessed  sight,  also,  to  see  those  two  young  girls 
ministering  to  him,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  must 
have  had  small  experience  in  such  emergencies. 
I  was  proud  of  Florence ;  you  might  well  have 
been  proud  of  little  pale-faced  Beatrice.  So 
collected,  so  sensible,  she  was  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  same  little  confused  girl 
awhile  before  staring  at  that  other  one,  nearly 
a  head  taller  than  herself. 

"  Whatever  in  these  complications  which  are 
around  us  may  be  inexplicable,  and  whatever 
we  may  prove  the  father  to  have  done,  never 
give  up  Beatrice;  never  transfer  a  breath  of 
fault  to  her.  For  you,  in  this  world's  warfare, 
she  is  as  the  sword  of  Goliath.  '  Give  it  me ; 
there  is  none  like  that.'  I  need  not  point  out . 
to  you,  my  dear  Chapman,  what  a  strong  testi- 
mony this  man's  ravings  bore  to  what  we  con- 
tend for — the  remarkable  likeness  betwixt  your 
sister  and  late  mother. 

u  I  should  have  said  that  his  cries  brought 
Mrs.  Mumford  to  us,  and  she  took  charge  of 
him  in  a  very  business-like  way.  Of  course  all 
this  made  a  very  confused,  uncomfortable  call 
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of  it,  but  I  was  pleased  with  the  lady  of  the 
house — a  woman  of  quick,  ready,  quiet  resource. 
Things  seemed  to  go  right  at  once  in  her 
presence;  the  proper  remedies  forthcoming,  a 
man  on  horseback  off  for  the  doctor,  Biddy,  an 
old  servant  who  can  manage  him,  sent  for,  and 
order  springing  immediately  out  of  a  welter  of 
agony  and  madness.  His  eye,  as  he  came 
round,  rested  on  her,  and,  although  I  believe  he 
has  never  been  demonstrative  in  his  affection 
for  his  wife,  he  seemed,  like  a  troubled  child,  to 
look  instinctively  into  her  face  for  sympathy. 
She  got  rid  of  me  very  soon,  sent  Florence  and 
her  daughter  down  after  me,  and  very  soon 
joined  us  herself  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  She  welcomed  me,  notwithstanding  all  this 
turmoil,  with  quiet  ease,  chided  Beatrice  very 
gently  for  letting  us  see  her  father  when  he 
was  in  such  a  condition,  and  altogether  seemed 
— unwell  as  she  was — like  the  spirit  of  Koo-fAos 
visiting  Xaos. 

"  She  called  upon  us  at  Diss  next  day,  and 
we  two  had  a  long  talk  together.  Altogether 
I  feel  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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justice  at  her  hands,  but  what  to  advise  in 
the  absence  of  those  documents  I  don't  know. 
1  called  at  Pentonville  yesterday,  and  saw 
Ann  Gresley.  Somehow,  she  had  heard  of 
Flash  Charley's  death.  She  seemed  willing 
to  tell  anything  she  knew  about  yourself  and 
Florence.  She  can  prove  that  she  had  the 
children  from  Mr.  Chapman,  and  took  them 
to  Mr.  Fossett's,  at  Whisselton,  stole  them  at 
Arken garth,  and  knew  that  they  were  with 
Mrs.  Scaife  in  Angel  Street.  If  the  evidence 
came  from  a  better  character,  it  would  be  de- 
cisive. It  is  helpful,  nevertheless,  and,  to  my 
mind,  settles  the  question  in  conjunction  with 
what  we  otherwise  know. 

"  Yours,  etc.,  etc., 

"Roger  Witton. 

"  P.S. — Florence  is  determined  to  go  to  some 
finishing  school.  We  called  at  a  friend's,  at 
Westborne  Terrace,  and  made  all  arrange- 
ments. My  younger  sisters  were  there.  Will 
tell  you,  old  fellow,  all  about  it  when  I  get 
home. 
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"P.P.S. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Scaife's  letter  to  Mumford  never  got 
delivered  at  all  in  the  confusion,  and,  I  believe, 
never  will  in  the  way  she  wished." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PROPOSAL  AND  REJECTION. 

rpELERE  seemed  a  strange  sense  of  calm  and 
-*■  quiet  in  everything  when  our  hero  got 
clear  of  the  Whittlemore  atmosphere,  its  grimy 
smoke,  its  clanking  noises,  and  the  sorrows 
of  these  latter  days.  The  very  fields  seemed 
the  emblem  of  sleep,  and  every  sheep  and  ox 
a  lotos-eater  in  a  good  land.  The  calm,  lazy 
reek  which  left  the  cottage  chimney,  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  rushing,  fat  rolls  of  ebon  smoke, 
the  hissing  steam,  the  masses  of  fire  leaving 
furnace  funnels,  and  bursting  into  saffrons, 
purples,  reds,  and  greens  athwart  the  thick, 
heavy,  dusky  night  airs.  The  bleat  of  skip- 
ping lambs,  the  mother-calls  of  anxious  ewes, 
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the  trudging  pace  of  ploughman  and  hind, 
all  were  in  contrast  to  the  hurried  life  which 
for  sixteen  months  without  relapse  he  had 
led.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  know  how  long 
his  lungs  had  been  without  wholesome  air 
until  the  deep  draughts  he  drew  in  seemed 
to  fill  his  veins  and  chest  like  a  wine-ether 
distilled  in  a  new  world.  He  scarcely  could 
understand  at  night  how  it  was,  dusty  as 
railway  travelling  often  is,  that  he  was  com- 
paratively clean,  clean  without  washing  him- 
self six  times  a  day,  and  feeling  dirty  im- 
mediately afterwards ;  how  it  was  that  his 
collar,  cuffs,  and  white  tie  were  nearly  as 
snowy  as  when  he  left  home.  It  was  a 
most  agreeable  sensation,  returning  after  lapse 
and  loss  by  the  use  of  months,  that  sense  of 
cleanliness,  that  thrilling  keenness  of  the  air. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  restfulness  of  the 
scene,  the  sense  of  holiday  and  freedom,  even 
his  strong  young  heart  could  not  keep  out 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  disquiet  and  appre- 
hension. He  was  hieing  to  a  house  whither 
he  wished  to  go  as  an  accepted  lover,  and 
he  was  carrying  thither  a  message  of  disaster 
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rather  than  one  of  reconciliation.  While  he 
asked  for  a  daughter,  he  would  be  turning  the 
family  out  of  house  and  home.  Put  it  to  him- 
self as  he  would,  if  he  vindicated  his  sister's 
and  his  own  interests  in  any  sense,  this  was 
the  practical  outcome  of  it  all.  Had  he  been 
alone  in  the  matter  he  might  have  waived 
his  own  rights,  say  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
parents ;  but  he  was  only  a  partner  in  a  joint 
claim,  and  Florence  might  fairly  expect  that 
her  patrimony  should  not  be  sacrificed  because 
of  his  own  love  for  a  daughter  of  the  defaulting 
trustee. 

He  could  hit  upon  no  plan  that  would  meet 
all  sides  of  the  justice  of  the  case  and  be  hard 
on  no  one  ;  and  sometimes  he  asked  himself 
why  he  had  entered  on  such  a  foolish  mission, 
superseding  his  friend  Witton  in  a  way  that 
might  be  designated  hereafter  both  as  officious 
and  unhandsome.  Had  he  got  his  proposed 
brother-in-law's  letter  ere  he  started,  he  might 
have  come  or  he  might  not,  but  he  would  have 
been  more  assured  on  some  points  than  he  was. 
Should  he  turn  back?  No.  Should  he  propose 
only  for  the  daughter,  and  be  silent  about  all 
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else?  That  would  be  cowardly,  nay,  traitorous 
to  his  sister.  Should  he  mention  only  the  claim, 
and  say  nothing  about  Beatrice?  That  would 
be  to  take  a  strand  out  of  the  rope  he  had 
woven.  No.  He  must  follow  out  the  whole  of 
his  uncle  Sylvester's  plan  or  none  at  all ;  and 
he  must  make  his  plea,  not  to  the  guilty  hus- 
band only,  but  perhaps  to  the  innocent  and 
unwitting  wife. 

It  was  evening  when  he  got  to  Diss,  and  the 
quiet  little  town,  which  looked  to  him  like 
another  brick  and  stone  emblem  of  sleep,  re- 
vived him  by  its  very  calm.  A  good  night's 
rest  added  its  own  quota  to  this,  and  he  was 
in  stronger  heart  as  he  drove  over  the  breezy 
common  to  the  old  yeomen  house.  Somehow 
he  felt  that  he  knew  some  objects  that  his  eye 
fell  upon.  The  pollard  oaks  in  the  hedgerows, 
the  big  trees  deprived  of  branches  up  to  the 
near  top  that,  palm  like,  were  met  with,  the 
shorn  poplars  with  their  round  heads  of  sprout- 
ing saplings,  the  chalky  earth  and  the  flinty 
nodules  "which  the  iron-shod  wheels  were  con- 
tinually warring  with  on  the  roads,  two  or  three 
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old  hall-like  buildings  passed  on  the  way,  the 
long  dead  wall  of  purple  brick  that  abutted  on 
the  road,  and  the  entrance  at  the  end  of  it  in  an 
angle,  all  seemed  to  him  like  old  acquaintances. 
Had  he  been  here  before  1 

But  his  mission,  how  should  he  set  about  it  ? 
This  question  had  not  been  settled  when  the 
vehicle  stood  at  the  door.  I/Estrange  leaped 
out,  and  as  decidedly  resolved  that .  he  would 
begin  by  jumping  into  the  middle  of  his  errand 
at  one  bound.  He  felt  he  could  do  it  in  no 
other  way  as  well.  He  asked  for  Mrs.  Mumford. 
A  little  lady  came  and  relieved  him  at  once. 
Looking  at  his  card,  she  said, 

"  Are  you  that  young  gentleman  whom  Mr. 
Witton  mentioned  to  me,  and  whose  beautiful 
sister  I  saw  here  and  with  his  mother  at  Diss 
two  or  three  days  ago?" 

I/Estrange  admitted  that  he  was. 

"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  delicacy  in 
asking  to  see  me  and  not  Mr.  Mumford,  who  is 
far  from  well  at  present." 

This  was  a  great  help  to  the  rudderless  and 
chartless  young  man. 

02 
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"  Mrs.  Mumforcl,  I  am  deeply  attached  to  your 
daughter,  and  my  uncle  Sylvester — "  a  spasm 
seemed  to  shoot  through  the  person  of  the  little 
lady. 

"  Go  on,  sir ;  I  am  subject  to  these  little 
ailments." 

"  He  said  I  had  better  call  and  state  this  to 
yourself,  and  ask  permission  to  correspond  with 
Miss  Mumford." 

"  Mr.  Chapman,  in  such  matters  two  or  three 
questions  are  generally  asked.  Is  the  gentleman 
worthy  ?  I  know  you  are.  Is  he  acceptable  to 
the  young  lady?  That  remains  to  be  shown. 
Has  he  sufficient  means  to  support  a  respect- 
able household  %  Though  your  stipend  as  a 
curate  must  be  small,  yet  I  cannot  ask  you  this 
question,  seeing  that  you  are  a  claimant  of  this 
property  which,  if  you  be  entitled  to  it,  is 
improperly  held  by  us." 

"Mrs.  Mumford,  I  might  personally  have 
modified  or  waived  for  a  time  that  claim,  but  I 
cannot  do  so  on  my  sister's  account.  Never- 
theless, if  we  prove  our  right,  we  need  not  be 
harsh  claimants  either  to  you  or  yours.  I  love 
your  daughter,  and   that   love  will   make   me 
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anxious  to  guard  the  family  honour  and  inter- 
ests, and  certainly  to  stand  betwixt  it  and  a 
clamorous  and  censorious  world." 

"But, Mr. Chapman,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  your 
claim  is  good.  Mr.  Witton,  and  he  is  reported 
to  be  a  very  clever  lawyer,  could  not  produce 
any  deeds  that  satisfied  me.  True,  when  your 
sister  is  of  age  in  five  weeks,  you  may,  after 
you  have  proved  yourselves  the  children  of  the 
late  Mr.  Chapman,  wThose  death-bed  I  endeavour- 
ed to  smooth,  demand  an  account  of  any 
property  that  he  left  of  any  trustee  that  he 
appointed.  But  I  never  knew  that  this  was  Mr. 
Chapman's  property,  or  that  my  husband  held 
it  for  his  two  children." 

;i  Mrs.  Mumford,  I  have  recovered  the  deed 
which  proves  it,  and  I  have  brought  it  here  for 
your  inspection  rather  than  address  you  through 
a  lawyer.     Read  it  for  yourself." 

She  read  it  carefully  through  twice,  turn- 
ing pale,  and  her  lips  trembling  as  she  did 
so. 

"If  that  deed  be  genuine  we  have  no 
right  here,"  she  said,  with  a  quiet,  thoughtful 
air. 
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"  But  you  need  not  necessarily  leave." 

"How  do  I  understand  you?" 

"You  can  remain  on  terms  to  be  agreed 
upon." 

"  The  question  cannot  be  settled  so  easily  as 
that.  There  will  be  much  to  answer  for  in 
connection  with  the  trust  during  the  last  nine- 
teen years.  And  you  yourself  have  not  received 
out  of  it  what  your  father  designed,  nor  from 
Mr.  Mumford  that  provision  and  fatherly  at- 
tention which  he  had  undertaken  with  the 
trust." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  hard  things 
about  that  now,  and  I  am  none  the  worse  for  the 
somewhat  circuitous  and  uneven  road  which  I 
have  been  compelled  to  travel.  I  come  as  a 
healer  of  the  breach,  Mrs.  Mumford,  and 
not  a  breaker  down  of  your  home  and  happi- 
ness." 

"  That  is  a  very  handsome  thing  of  you  to 
say,  Mr.  Chapman,  but  restitution  to  the  utter- 
most farthing  and  justice  in  everything  are  the 
only  ways  in  which  our  good  name  can  be 
regained,  if  this  be  a  genuine  document." 

"  It   is    genuine    enough.     And,    as   to  your 
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good  name,  I  cannot  think  that  the  innocent 
can  have  lost  it." 

4*  No  Debenham  can  put  up  with  dishonour, 
and  we  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  it,  if  we  have 
been  robbing  two  orphans  for  nearly  twenty 
years  while  they  have  been  thrown  on  the 
charity  of  others.  1  cannot  agree  to  any  other 
relationship  than  that  of  litigants  until  this 
matter  is  made  quite  clear.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  signature  is  Mr.  Chapman's.  It  must  be 
made  quite  plain,  before  I  and  my  children  can 
consent  to  wander  out  into  the  world  as  beggars." 

A  solemn  look,  a  look  of  distress  on  the 
little  woman's  face. 

"  I  have  another  document,  Mrs.  Mumford, 
in  a  handwriting  I  believe  you  know  well." 

He  handed  her  a  letter  which  he  had  per- 
suaded his  uncle  to  write. 

"  Lay  ton  Hall,  March  18th,  186—. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Mumford, 

"  My  nephew,  Mr.  L'Estrange  Chap- 
man, will  deliver  this  into  your  own  hands. 
His  errand  to  Dewsy  Manor,  in  one  point  of 
view,  is  a  somewhat   painful  one,  but  it  may, 
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$ 

perhaps,  be  lightened  by  my  assurance  of  the 

most  perfect  confidence  in  your  own  individual 
rectitude,  and  of  your  earnest  desire  at  all  times 
to  do  what  is  right.  I  have  been  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
his  attachment  to  your  daughter,  and  I  shall,  if 
that  attachment  be  mutual,  esteem  it  an  honour 
to  see  Miss  Beatrice  united  to  one  of  my  family. 
As  I  know  that  your  husband  is  in  precari- 
ous health,  I  will  gladly  undertake,  on  my 
nephew's  behalf,  in  all  negotiations  about  my 
late  brother's  trust,  that  there  shall  be  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  generosity  shown  in 
rectifying  anything  which  has  been  allowed 
to  miscarry.  May  I  beg  that  our  early,  child- 
ish friendship  may  be  an  assurance  to  your- 
self of  my  earnest  desire  to  spare  you  all 
pain,  and  to  consider  your  interest  to  the 
utmost  extent  that  I  can,  as  an  umpire,  by 
L'Estrauge's  request,  betwixt  your  family  and 
ours. 

"I  am, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  Sylvester  Chapman." 

This  letter  seemed  to  bow  down  the   poor 
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little  woman  to  the  very  ground  ;  and,  while 
she  read  it  through  blinding  tears,  he  looked 
as  hard  as  he  could  out  of  the  window 
in  order  to  maintain  his  own  equanimity. 

"It  is" — sob— "very  kind" — sob — "in  Mr. 
Sylvester  Chapman  to  write  thus.  You  seem 
of  the  same  blood" — sob — "in  the  matter  of 
generosity,  and  I  feel  it  as  much  as  any- 
thing a  proof  that  you  are  a  Chapman, 
sir." 

She  soon  regained  her  usual  calmness,  this 
brave  little  woman,  and  she  seemed  from  that 
moment  to  treat  the  question  of  the  claimant's 
identity  and  rights  as  settled  in  his  favour. 
Mr.  Witton,  Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman,  these 
were  persons  who  were  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  lawyer  had  thoroughly  satisfied 
himself  in  the  far  more  difficult  case  of  the 
sister,  of  her  Chapman  parentage,  as  she 
knew  from  his  own  lips,  and  Sylvester  had 
acknowledged  his  brother's  signature  as 
genuine,  and  doubtless  investigated  this 
young  man's  pretensions  thoroughly,  and, 
hence,  she  felt  she  could  not  doubt,  especi- 
ally as  he  had  told  her  that  ample  time  might 
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be  taken  by  any  legal  agent  of  hers  for 
looking  into  the  whole  matter.  No,  she  could 
not  doubt  on  that  side,  but  she  could  do 
nothing  else  but  doubt  on  another. 

"Mr.  Chapman,  I  have  heard  that  you  are 
a  high  principled,  good  young  man.  Still 
human  nature  is  but  human  nature,  after  all, 
and  there  is  one  strong  reason  why  I  must 
refuse  your  addresses  to  my  daughter." 

"Madam!     What  is  that?" 

"  You  cannot  look  upon  her  with  that  respect 
which  is  necessary." 

"  Mrs.  Mumford,  there  is  no  lady  in  the  whole 
world  whom  I  can  ever " 

"Mr.  Chapman,,  reflect.  We  are  but  crimi- 
nals in  your  eye,  and  how  can  you  regard 
with  the  reverential  tenderness,  which  is  a 
girl's  right,  anyone  found  in  that  black  list? 
You  may  fancy  now  that  you  love  her,  but 
the  secret  contempt  which  you  feel  for  her 
parent,  or  parents,  will  be  silently,  in  a  little 
while,  transferred  to  the  child." 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Mumford.  You  do  not  know 
me.  I  never  change,  when  once  I  have  taken 
to   a   person.     And   it   is   the  vice  within   me 
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that  I  have  ever  to  fight  against,  that  I 
never  seem  to  really  alter  with  regard  to 
anyone  whom  I  instinctively  dislike.  I  shall 
never  change  in  this  matter.  If  you  refuse, 
it  will  only  be  to  go  single  all  my  life,  like  my 
Uncle  Sylvester." 

The  little  lady  gave  a  great  start,  and 
pressed  her  hand  on  her  breast  as  if  another 
of  those  spasms  had  taken  her. 

"  Young  men  " — gasp — "  all  say  so."     Gasp. 

"  I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Mumford,  you  are  not 
well." 

"I  told  you  I  am  subject  to  these  little 
attacks.  I'm  all  right  again  now.  No,  all 
young  men  talk  like  you,  but  their  constancy 
seldom  wears  as  long  as  a  good  coat." 

"I  fear  the  charge  is  true  of  many.  But, 
Mrs.  Mumford,  are  you  just  and  natural  in  your 
assertion  f" 

';  I  am  older  than  you,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  I 
think  my  observation  has  not  been  at  fault. 
Besides,  as  one  of  an  old  and  unsullied  family 
of  this  county,  I  can  permit  no  union  of  my 
children  under  any  conditions  which  those  of 
our  blood   would   have   repudiated ;   and   cer- 
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tainly  dishonour  is  one  of  those  objectionable, 
unpermitable  conditions." 

"  But  I  know  of  no  dishonour,  and  I  charge 
none  upon  you.  No  one  can  look  at  Miss  Mum- 
ford's  sweet,  innocent  face  and  say  that  it 
covers  any  guilt.  I  feel  sure,  madam,  that 
anyone  will  say  the  same  of  yourself." 

"  We  are  but  criminals  to  you  in  your  heart 
of  hearts,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  the  thought,  if  un- 
seen at  this  moment  by  yourself,  hidden  from 
you  by  a  great  desire,  would  in  time  work  to 
the  surface  as  leprosy  works  outwards,  and 
you  would  wax  in  shame  as  you  waned  in  love. 
It  is  human  nature." 

"  Mrs.  Mumford,  you  beg  the  whole  question. 
You  assume  the  thing  against  yourself  which 
we  cannot  prove — nay,  which  we  all  say  is 
amply  disproved  by  your  character  and  your 
life.  Why  not  look  at  the  matter  in  the  way 
Uncle  Sylvester  does,  who  educated  and  en- 
tered me  at  Cambridge?  He  says  it  is  a 
matter  for  arrangement,  and  offers  his  services 
to  arrange  it.     You  are  old  friends " 

Another  start. 

"  Go  on,  sir." 
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"And  he  will  do  what  is  equitable  to  all 
parties  in  a  delicate  and  generous  spirit.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  better  way  of  putting  right 
anything  which  has  drifted  wrong." 

"  I  would  rather  that  you  did  not  press 
me,  Mr.  Chapman.  I  have  had  no  time  for 
reflection,  and  no  friend  is  at  hand  to  con- 
sult with.  My  husband's  condition,  that  deed 
seen  now  for  the  first  time,  my  ignorance  of 
my  daughter's  real  inclinations,  all  forbid  me  to 
accede  to  your  request." 

"  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  you  cannot  see  your 
way.  But  I  do  not  want  to  force  on  a  sudden 
decision  in  my  own  favour.  May  I  call  again 
to-morrow?  I  fear  I  cannot  tarry  hereabouts 
longer,  for  we  have  had  a  tremendous  catas- 
trophe in  Whittlemore,  and  our  parish  has  suf- 
fered heavily.  Indeed,  I'm  not  satisfied  in  my 
conscience  that  I  ought  to  be  here  at  all ;  only 
Uncle  Sylvester  said,  as  I  had  worked  through 
the  worst  of  it,  and  this  was  an  urgent  matter 
and  an  experienced  clergyman  could  now  do 
my  work  efficiently  for  a  day  or  two,  T  ought 
not  to  dally/'  &c. 

She  gently,  with  womanly  tact,  led  him  on 
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to  speak  of  the  great  flood  and  his  own  expe- 
riences of  it,  and  then  as  adroitly  brought  him 
back  to  the  question  before  them. 

"  I  can  promise  no  answer  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  you  will  excuse  my  asking  Miss 
Mumford  to  see  you  until  I  have  had  time  for 
reflection." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Mumford,"  replied 
the  young  man,  sadly ;  "  very  sorry  indeed  that 
you  see  so  many  impediments  in  the  way.  But 
I  will  call  to-morrow  about  this  time  for  your 
answer,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  things  then  in 
the  same  light  in  which  Uncle  Sylvester  sees 
them." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

i/ESTRANGE  AND  MR.  MUMFORD. 

TT  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  young 
-*•  man  was  not  disappointed  in  the  result. 
But  he  was  not  soured.  He  had  not  that  hard 
lot  of  a  lover's  to  bear — an  utterly  fallen  ideal 
of  his  lady  love's  family.  Whatever  the  father 
might  be,  the  mother  seemed  everything  that 
a  son-in-law  could  desire.  The  proud  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  charge  as  his  claim  implied,  won  upon  him. 
The  high  sense  of  honour  above  gain,  of  the 
happiness  of  her  daughter,  in  its  deepest,  most 
exquisite  sense,  above  even  the  fair  proffer  of 
release  from  a  distressing  position,  the  look  of 
goodness   and    singleness    of    eye   which   had 
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charmed  him  in  the  daughter,  and  was  sealed 
on  every  lineament  of  the  mother's  face,  the 
dignity  of  demeanour,  the  stately  reserve,  and 
the  kigh-souled  frankness,  all  forced  themselves 
upon  his  attention  one  after  another.  He  felt 
at  first  somewhat  piqued  that  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  Beatrice.  st  Perhaps  she  will 
be  somewhere  about  among  the  shrubberies,  in 
the  garden,  or  on  the  road."  No.  That  girl 
had  her  mother's  spirit,  and  he  recognized  in  it 
the  purity  of  maidenly  dignity.  What  he  had 
learnt  was  charming  in  Florence  when  sued  by 
Witton,  what  poor  Fanny  Whinfield  had  told 
him  was  the  characteristic  of  his  own  long-lost 
mother,  was  seen  here  in  its  inborn  worth  in 
the  girl  he  would  win,  and  a  silent  resolve 
gathered  to  every  faculty  of  his  energetic 
nature — this  or  none. 

"  Driver,  there  are  a  lot  of  commons  about 
here,  which  I  seem  in  a  misty  way  to  remember, 
are  there  not  V 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  If  your  horse  can  stand  it  for  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so,  take  me  over  as  many  of  them  as 
you  can  on  our  way  back  to  Diss." 
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He  wanted  to  think,  and  the  clear,  vigorous 
air  of  the  open  spaces  seemed  to  help  him.  Over 
village  greens  surrounded  by  thatched  cot- 
tages, with  hedgeless  roads  or  no  roads  at  all ; 
along  mossy,  sedgy  wastes,  where  noisy  geese 
gabbled  over  their  pools,  or  lambs  and  sheep 
bleated  at  play,  they  sped ;  into  hollows  on  the 
trackless  ways  they  jolted,  and  stuck  therein ; 
through  marshy,  fenny  pastures  they  pushed, 
the  young  clergyman's  eye  clearing,  and  his 
oversight  of  his  situation  becoming  cloudless  as 
that  over  the  rolling  landscape  under  his  gaze. 
His  resolution  was  a  very  fixed  one  when  he 
got  to  his  inn,  and  equal  to  a  long  strain. 

Next  morning  he  drove  to  the  same  goal, 
remembering  more  clearly  at  every  step  the 
features  of  the  scenery  around  as  those  of  old 
friends. 

"  There's  something  very  dignified  and  strong 
in  that  little  woman,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
they  drove  along.  "  How  she  seemed  touched 
by  any  allusion  to  uncle.  I  wonder  if  there 
was  everything  up  betwixt  them  when  young. 
Oh !  dear,  what  luck  this  morning  will  meet 
me?" 

VOL.  111.  P 
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Mrs.  Mumford  came  to  him  in  the  drawing- 
room.  There  was  an  air  of  circumspection  in 
her  manner,  a  quiet  cordiality  in  the  way  she 
gave  him  her  hand,  from  which  he  augured  no 
churlish  refusal.  But  when  they  sat  down 
there  was  restraint ;  a  little  incapacity  to  get 
under  weigh  with  the  business  in  hand.  Per- 
versely enough,  too,  she  began  with  the 
secondary  business  first. 

"Mr.  Chapman,  I  have  though  it  carefully 
over," — and  her  pale  face  showed  that  there  had 
been  much  thought — "  and  I  have  resolved  to 
recommend  my  husband  to  give  up  Dewsy 
Manor  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  have  come  to  arrange, 
but  the  very  reverse ;  and  you  will  remember 
that  another  quest  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
my  coming  here." 

She  grew  silent,  as  if  it  were  not  for  her  to 
speak. 

"  I  have  thought  over  it  very  solemnly  since  I 
was  here  yesterday,  even  more  so  than  before  I 
came  into  Suffolk,  and,  if  you  cannot  permit 
my  suit,  I  care  for  nothing  else." 
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There  were  intent,  motherly,  watchful  eyes 
upon  his  face  as  he  spoke ;  upon  it,  he  felt,  when 
his  own  eyes  dropped.  A  long  silence  that 
bade  the  clock  to  obtrude  its  tick. 

"  Mr.  Chapman,  I  told  you  the  feeling  on  my 
mind  above  every  other  consideration,  the 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  a  young  man 
loving  sincerely  where  he  sees  the  taint  of 
dishonour." 

M  I  shall  never  see  it  in  you,  Mrs.  Mumford, 
never  in  your  daughter,  who  is  so  close  a  copy 
of  yourself." 

She  seemed  to  be  moved,  to  be  troubled  with 
the  wrestlings  of  a  doubt.  Her  precious  Beaty 
must  go  into  no  uncertain  hands  ;  but  if  she 
had  been  blessed  with  a  son  in  such  a  dark 
time  as  this,  a  spirit  seemed  to  whisper,  would 
she  not  have  wished  him  to  be  something  like 
this  frank-faced,  leal,  and  strong  young  man 
before  her  ? 

So  she  sat  silent.  She  could  have  cried  in 
her  tragic  perplexity,  but  she  could  not  speak. 

"  Prudence  may  rightly  bid  you,  charged  as 
you  are  with  the  wardship  of  such  a  girl's  hap- 

p  2 
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piness,  to  doubt  me,  Mrs.  Mumford,  and,  if  you 
cannot  trust  my  uncle  Sylvester's  assurance  and 
my  word,  I  will  not  press  you  selfishly  for  any 
answer  which  you  cannot  heartfully  give." 

Still  silence.     He  was  slow  to  speak  again. 

"  I  press  for  nothing  immediate ;  not  an  en- 
gagement to  your  daughter,  only  a  permission 
to  know  her  with  your  own  acquiescence  and 
to  correspond  with  her.  Ere  I  ask  for  anything 
more,  this  little  business  will  have  been  put  in 
shape  to  your  own  satisfaction,  I  believe,  and 
you  will  have  had  ample  time  to  make  every 
investigation  about  myself  that  a  mother's  cir- 
cumspect love  ought  to  lead  her  to  undertake." 

Still  thought  and  silence. 

"  And  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Mumford,  that  your 
great  friends — and  each  a  very  old  friend—Mr. 
Witton  and  Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman  being  my 
voluntary  referees,  you  might  think  it  not  im- 
prudent to  grant  the  very  modified  request 
which  I  have  made." 

She  seemed  to  have  overcome  in  her  inward 
struggle. 

"  I  will  send  my  daughter  to  you ;"  this  in 
low,  solemn  voice,  and  she  passed  silently  out, 
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I/Estrange  feeling,  while  he  held  the  door,  as  if 
the  room  had  changed  into  an  adytum  and  the 
still  small  voice  had  come. 

A  throb  of  great  happiness,  a  silent  sense  of 
acceptance,  of  trust  and  esteem  were  all  speak- 
ing within  the  young  man's  heart  when  the 
door  opened.  Beatrice  came  in  with  more  of 
weight  in  her  manner,  with  less  of  the  flush  of 
warm,  joyful  surprise  than  there  might  have 
been  had  he  suddenly  called  and  she  as  sud- 
denly met  him ;  more  of  the  pallor  on  her  cheek 
of  a  great  concern.  But  there  was  none  the 
less  of  a  deep,  heartfelt  welcome  covering  the 
soul-deep  dedication  to  another  life  which 
pulsed  her  own. 

Ah  !  the  word  is  spoken  now  which  at  TVhit- 
tlemore  she  had  on  many  a  sleepless  pillow,  in 
a  kind  of  troubled  happiness,  wondered  if  she 
should  ever  hear.  She  has  given  him  her  hand, 
and  the  nervous  fear  has  changed  on  the  soft, 
youthful  cheek  into  the  warm  flush  of  a  great 
content. 

It  is  half  an  hour  ere  that  mother,  who  had 
known  from  Mrs.  Witton,  from  the  longing 
thoughts  which  had  gone  back  to  Whittlemore 
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after  Beatrice's  last  home-coming,  from  the 
gentle  questionings  of  last  night  what  her 
daughter's  mind  had  been,  comes  to  invite 
them  into  the  dining-room.  They  have  another 
half  hour  together  over  lunch  which  rubs 
off  from  one  mind,  if  not  two,  a  large  modi- 
cum of  the  feelings  of  the  stranger.  Then 
it  seems  that  the  time  has  come  for  leave- 
taking. 

"  I  should  like  very  much,  if  agreeable  to 
yourself,  Mrs.  Mumford,  to  say  that  I  had  seen 
your  husband,  and  obtained  from  him  the  same- 
leave  which  I  have  got  from  you." 

"  He  is  not  well.  The  fact  is,  he  had  some 
weeks  ago  a  great  shake  to  his  constitution^ 
Beaty  behaved  very  well,  and  wTas  of  great 
service  to  him." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that." 

"  And  he  is  at  times  very  weak  and  very 
curious.  1  do  not  think  you  can  broach  the 
subject  to  him  which  you  did  to  me  yester- 
day." 

"I  do  not  intend,  1  must  leave  that  to 
you/' 

"  Well,   I  have  been  thinking  that   it  may, 
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perhaps,  rouse  and  cheer  him,  if  you  simply 
prefer  the  request  of  to-day.  But  I  am  really 
very  doubtful  what  to  do  for  the  best.  Are  you 
very  desirous  to  see  him  f" 

u  If  feasible,  very  much  so." 

"  Well,  I  may  be  doing  right,  and  I  may  be 
doing  wrong,  but  it  is  so  natural  that  I  will 
chance  it." 

She  took  him  upstairs,  and  paused  on  the 
landing  a  few  feet  from  the  door. 

"  Now,  you  will  on  no  account  show  him  that 
deed  or  mention  that  subject,"  she  whispered. 
"  He  may  be  all  himself  or  a  little  wandering. 
Do  not  stay  long,  and  I  will  remain  hereabouts 
waiting." 

She  opened  the  door  softly. 

A  high,  ringing  voice  at  once  cried,  snap- 
pishly, 

"  Well !" 

i(  A  gentleman  come  to  see  you,  dear." 

L'Estrange  passed  in,  and  the  door  closed 
behind  him. 

Before  him  he  beheld  a  big,  livid  man,  with  a 
face  made  more  pallid  by  a  weak,  hoary  beard. 
There  was  a  startled  look  on  that  face,  a  sort  of 
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quailing  glance  in  the  large,  wide-opened  eyes, 
which  seemed  almost  as  white  as  the  counten- 
ance itself. 

"  Well !"  And  then  the  poor,  fluttered  capa- 
city appeared  to  soothe  down,  and  courtesy 
came  back.  "  To  what,  sir,  am  I  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  this  visit  %  You  eome  rather  to 
a  hospital  than  to  a  study."  And  his  eye 
seemed  to  direct  attention  to  the  blanket  over 
his  feet,  the  rug  over  his  shoulders,  the  physic 
bottles  on  the  little  table  within  reach. 

"  I  come,  sir,  to  ask  the  privilege  of  being 
permitted  to  pay  my  addresses  to  your  eldest 
daughter." 

"Fortune-hunting  like  all  other  young 
fellows  r 

The  sotto  voce  was  so  very  soft  and  low 
that  L'Estrange  only  just  caught  the  whisper. 

Ci  You  are  not  well  advised,  sir,  to  come  here 
wooing.  My  children  will  have  no  dowry. 
This  is  a  ruined  house.  I  am  a  ruined  man. 
I'm  on  parish  relief.  The  officer  brings  me 
every  week  my  ten  shillings  to  get  food  with. 
I  should  starve  without  it.  I  expect  to  be 
taken  next  week  to  the  workhouse." 
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L'Estrange  felt  a  great  pity  welling  up  in  his 
heart  as  the  look  of  pensive  misery  stole  over 
the  face,  the  mind  relapsing  evidently  into  an 
accustomed  groove. 

He  uttered  a  few  soothing  words  such  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  employ  in  desolate 
homes. 

11  I'm  a  ruined  man,  sir.  I've  failed  in  busi- 
ness. I'm  a  total  failure.  All  my  securities 
have  turned  out  worthless,  the  mines,  the 
Government  Stocks,  the  preference  shares — 
all  waste  paper.  My  poor  girls  must  take 
housemaid's  places.  Beaty  will  make  a  good 
waitress.  I  once  thought  that  I  should  have 
something  to  leave  them,  but  now " 

He  had  been  looking  at  his  visitor  with 
mournful  eyes  and  very  pensive  face  and  lips, 
but  at  this  point  he  began  a  low,  wailing 
cry,  as  of  one  quite  heart-broken  with  his 
disasters. 

L'Estrange's  instincts  and  experience  bade 
him  keep  perfectly  still.  The  mood  passed 
away — that  is,  it  varied  superficially ;  other 
thoughts  coming  and  going,  but  seemingly 
always  flitting  over  the  face  of  the  one  great 
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pervading  under-notion  of  financial  ruin  and 
calamity. 

(i  What  are  you  ?"  he  said,  quickly,  harshly. 

"A  clergyman." 

"Ah!  that  will  be  better  for  Beaty  than 
going  to  the  bastile,  or  out  to  service.  He 
may  be  poor  though,  like  me."  (This  in  the 
same  semi-inaudible  tone.)  "  Have  you  got 
anything  to  keep  a  wife  on  V 

"  I  hope  to  have,  sir." 

"  Humph !  that  won't  do.  Any  expecta- 
tions V 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Ah  !  but  I  once  had,  and  look  now  !" 

His  mind  seemed  to  run  off  again  upon 
some  well-beaten  trackway  that  took  him 
from  the  thought  of  his  visitor.  As  sud- 
denly it  came  back. 

"  You  propose  for  Beaty  f" 

"  Yes,  sir,  with  your  kind  permission." 

"  What's  your  name  ?  1  seem  to  know 
your  voice  well,"  he  said,  sharply,  peering  at 
him  with  a  look  so  searching  that  it  could 
not  have  been  imagined  as  coming  from  the 
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poor,  maundering  creature  he  had  just  been 
sorrowfully  watching. 

"  Who  are  you  !" 

How  eager  !  how  suspicious  ! 

'•'My  name  is  L'Estrange  Chapman,  sir." 

"  Oh !  he's  come  at  last.  Come  at  last !  Say 
you  aren't  L'Estrange  Chap — Chap — Chap " 

The  word  seemed  to  nearly  choke  him. 

"  Say  I  didn't  rob  you.  No,  it  was  all  lost. 
Lost.  Lost."  He  shook  his  head,  maundering, 
groaning. 

The  young  man  said  a  few  soothing  words 
as  reason  seemed  to  be  returning.  He  was 
laid  back  in  his  chair,  looking  up  furtively. 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  believe,  sir,  I 
come " 

"He's  come!  Come  to  take  me  to  judg- 
ment !  Come  with  the  old  voice  !  Come  from 
the  dead!  Come  for  the  property!  Oh!  I 
won't  go  with  him.  I  won't;  I  won't.  Nellie ! 
Nellie !"  and  the  poor  creature  tried  to  hobble 
to  the  door,  as  if  fleeing  to  escape. 

The  voice  brought  his  wife  at  once,  who 
motioned  L'Estrange  to  retire.     She  took  the 
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big,  wailing  man,  leaning  on  her,  to  his 
chair,  soothing  him  in  a  sort  of  half-chiding 
way,  which  seemed  to  have  its  effect.  A 
touch  of  the  bell  brought  Biddy,  who  knew 
how  to  quieten  him,  and  Mrs.  Mumford  soon 
joined  the  young  man  on  the  landing. 

"You  did  not  mention  the  subject  of  the 
deed  V  she  whispered. 

"  Oh !  no.  He  knew  my  voice,  he  said,  and 
then  grew  excited." 

"  Knew  your  voice !  Just  as  he  knew  your 
sister  from  her  appearance,  and  has  never 
seen  either  the  one  or  the  other  before." 

The  little  lady  seemed  to  ponder  very 
thoughtfully  on  this  fact. 

"Mr.  Chapman,"  she  said,  before  he  left 
the  house,  "if  you  wish  to  withdraw  after 
what  you  have  seen,  I  exonerate  you." 

"Never.  I  know  my  mind.  I  am  sorry 
for  your  troubles,  but  I  wish  only  to  lighten 
them." 

"No  one  but  God  can  do  that,  I  fear. 
But  there  is  one  thing  I  would  request. 
Promise  that  you  will  leave  it  with  me 
alone  to  explain  to  Beatrice  all  that  we  have 
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been    discussing,  never  alluding   to  it  in   any 
way  until  I  give  you  leave  ?" 

"It  can  be  in  no  better  hands.     My  lips  are 
sealed  on  that  question." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


HOMEWARDS. 


rpHERE  was  deep  peace  in  the  curate's  heart 
-*-  as  the  train  bore  hirn  quickly  home  ;  peace 
not  altogether  unmixed,  but  none  the  less 
peaceful  because  a  strain  of  sorrow  blended 
with  it.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  which 
he  had  seen  in  Mr.  Mum  ford?  Was  it  mad- 
ness? was  it  remorse?  or  was  it  the  latter 
consummating  in  the  former  ?  or  had  he  really 
had  the  great  losses  which  he  announced? 
Was  he  actually  now  as  poor  as  he  said  he 
was?  or  did  he  speak  prospectively  of  a 
poverty  which  must  come  when  the  trust 
ended  and  restitution  must  be  made  to  himself 
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and  Florence?  He  could  not  tell.  Judging 
by  the  demeanour  of  the  family  it  might  be 
sheer  hallucination  ;  but  then  they  might  either 
be  ignorant  of  a  coming  ruin,  or  covertly 
affecting  to  disbelieve  it  in  order  to  beguile 
himself.  But  this  latter  thought  he  could 
not  entertain.  It  was  a  spectre  at  his  men- 
tal banquet,  feeding  as  he  did  on  pleasant 
thoughts  of  the  future  and  Beatrice,  to  which 
he  could  only  cry  "  A  vaunt !"  with  all  his 
heart. 

It  was  utterly  alien  to  the  high-toned  frank- 
ness and  the  pure  looks  of  sincerity  which  were 
engraven  on  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Mumford  and  her 
daughter.  No,  this  thought  need  not  disturb 
him.  But  another  one  must  be  entertained. 
Everything  made  it  clear  that  his  claims  would 
have  to  be  pressed  with  great  consideration, 
and  perhaps  with  long  forbearance.  Nay,  if 
there  were  any  truth  in  this  man's  statements — 
and,  as  Mr.  Mumford  had  been  a  man  of  great 
power  of  will  and  strength  of  mind,  it  was  very 
likely  that  his  losses  had  overturned  his  reason 
— then  he  and  his  sister  must  prepare  them- 
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selves  for  a  shorn  inheritance,  if  not  an 
absolute  robbery  of  it  all. 

Well,  even  so.  His  sister  was  about  to  marry 
into  a  home  of  assured  comfort — comfort  far 
greater  than  any  she  had  ever  enjoyed  ;  he  had 
his  profession ;  he  was  young  and  strong,  and 
could  trust  his  star  ;  and  the  innocent  daughter 
must  not  suffer  for  the  guilty  father.  There 
was  almost  an  exultant  feeling  of  capacity  for 
coming  achievement,  of  devotion  to  a  life  and 
heart  that  lived  and  beat  for  him,  in  this  notion 
that  he  might  have  to  battle  with  the  world  for 
the  daily  bread  that  he  longed  to  share  with 
his  Beatrice ;  almost  the  joy  of  a  great  self- 
dedication,  the  peace  of  one  who  has  cut  adrift 
every  doubt,  and  given  himself  up  to  some 
working  creed  which  is  the  outward  complement 
of  his  soul's  deepest  inborn  needs. 

And  there  was  a  great  pity  likewise.  Pity 
for  one  whose  loadstar  in  life  had  been 
success,  and,  whether  rich  or  poor,  stood 
successless  in  all  that  constitutes  a  successful 
career. 

"  What  is  this  uniform  I  wear  the  badge  of 
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but  this,  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
that  no  one  liveth  unto  himself,  that  the  highest 
duty  and  the  most  vital  self-satisfactions  run 
into  the  stream  that  rolls  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment and  life-giving  over  the  general  heart  of 
humanity.  Herein  must  I  look  for  peace  in 
what  I  motive,  in  what  I  do,  and  not  in  what  I 
have." 

So  reasoned  the  young  man  within  his  soul, 
and  peace  seemed  to  brood  over  it  as  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove. 

Gradually — the  image  of  that  father  pushed 
far  into  the  background,  the  presence  of  that 
girl  nestling  very  nigh — the  scene  changed ; 
and  sleeping  fields,  and  bleating  lambs,  and 
crystal  streams  aflash  with  joy,  and  clear  airs 
like  fountains  of  life  dropped  behind,  and  the 
darkening  heavens,  the  great  rolls  of  earth- 
made  clouds,  the  giant  banner-staves  which 
lifted  aloft  these  dim  flags  of  toil  and  triumph, 
all  rose  up  to  receive  him  home  to  his 
work. 

The  tall,  gaunt  woman,  dressed  in  her  best, 
was  at  the  door,  the  dim,  steady  eyes  aglow 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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with  the  first  and  best  of  welcomes,  a  heart  of 
hearts  within  the  touch  of  her  hand,  as  she 
greeted  him  in  her  own  constrained  way. 

The  fire  was  rollicking  in  the  grate  of  the 
little  study,  the  tea  things  were  on  the  table, 
and  everything  snug  and  cosy,  telling  even  a 
lover  whose  charmer  was  absent  that  he  had 
been  lovingly  expected.  After  he  had  drunk 
his  first  cup  of  tea,  she  indulged  her  curi- 
osity. 

"  Strange — L'Estrange,  I  mean  ;  dear  me,  I 
shall  carry  that  nasty  Ann  Greeley's  vulgar 
mistake  betwixt  my  lips  to  my  grave.  Did  you 
succeed,  L'Estrange,  with  the  deed  1" 

"  I  didn't  show  it  to  him.  He's  mad.  He 
believes  he's  on  the  parish." 

"  That's  his  cunning." 

"  No  ;  they  do  get  the  relieving  officer  to  call 
every  Saturday  with  ten  shillings." 

"  Goodness  gracious !      Then  what  did  you 

do  r 

"  I  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Mumford.  She  will  do 
what  is  right." 

"If  she  can.     Didn't  she  jump*  at  your  pro- 
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posal  for  her  daughter  as  a  nice  way  out  of  the 
mess  ?" 

"  She  did  not/'  replied  L'Estrange,  with  just 
a  throb  of  anger  in  his  heart. 

"  Then  she  ought.  Most  people  would," 
said  Rebekah,  gently ;  "  but  T  meant  no  dis- 
honour to  her,''  divining  the  cause  of  the  little 
change  in  his  voice. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,  and,  if  you  knew  her,  I  really 
think  you  would  form  a  very  high  opinion  of 
her.  I  went  from  her  presence  twice  with  the 
feeling  that  she  was  conscientiousness  incar- 
nated, that  had  wandered  once  into  the  hands 
of  a  being  with  only  so  much  of  it  as  to 
like  her  for  her  dissimilarity  to  himself." 

M  Then  you  failed,  my  dear  boy  ?" 

"No,  I  have  done  very  fairly." 

"  When  is  the  wedding  to  be  !" 

"  Now,  mother,  when  did  I  tell  you  I  was 
going  to  be  married?" 

He  saw  the  sky  was  changing. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  shall  soon  be  cast  on  the  world 
again." 

There  was    a  very  unusual    quaver   in    her 

Q2 
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voice,  which  told  him  that  the  great  deep  of 
her  stoical  mood  would  soon  be  broken  up. 

"  Mother,  I've  promised  you  once  that  you 
shall  not  want  a  home  where  I  may  live,  if  ever 
I  marry.  If  I  do  not,  we  shall  go  on  just  the 
same  as  we  do  now,  except  that  we  shall  leave 
Whittlemore.  You  know  that,  when  my  two 
years'  title  has  run  out,  I  shall  wash  my  hands 
of  Mr.  Selvey." 

"  Serve  him  right,  a  good-for-nothing  word- 
breaker.      But,    oh  !    Strange — L'Estrange,     I 

mean "     She  stopped.    The  mistake  seemed 

always  now-a-days  to  put  her  out,  and  spoil 
the  swing  of  her  sentences. 

"  I  was  going  to  say — but  I  think  I'd  better 
put  it  off." 

"  No,  say  it  now,  mother." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  I  do  hope  she  is  worthy 
and  good.  It  would  break  my  heart  if  you 
should  ever  marry  to  be  unhappy.-" 

"  I  think  I'm  safe  where  I  propose  to  go,  and, 
if  that  should  fail,  I'll  go  nowhere  else.  But, 
mother,  do  put  away  all  secret  disquiet  about 
it,    for   something    tells  me,    even    your    very 
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tenderness  which  has  increased  lately  so  much, 
that  you  are  secretly  grieving." 

Poor  Rebekah.  She  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  this  little  touch  of  character-reading,  and, 
being  too  honest  to  deny  it,  too  old  maidish  to 
acknowledge  it,  she  stood  confused. 

"Mother,  she  will  be  more  than  a  daughter 
to  you,  if  ever  she  becomes  my  wife,  and  you'll 
love  her  very  much." 

"  So  Mrs.  Witton  says.  I  went  yesterday  to 
see  her  on  their  return,"  said  Rebekah,  simply, 
letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

L'Estrange  smiled. 

11  Well,  then,  be  reassured.  Don't  anticipate 
evils,  but,  what  reason  suggests,  better  things 
to  come." 

"  I  will.  But,  oh  !  Strange — L'Estrange,  I 
mean — if  there  should  be  any  mistake,  it'll 
break  my  heart." 

"Now,  mother,  don't  take  on  so.  This  wed- 
ding will  mend  it,  and  we  shall  see  you  grow 
fjuite  young  again  with  happiness  and  some- 
body else  to  love." 

So    the  little    battle    of    love    and    gentle 
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petulence,  fear  and  hope,  went  on  betwixt 
them,  to  end  in  greater  trust  and  regard  for 
each  other,  as  it  always  did. 

Next  morning  he  called  upon  Wilton  on 
his  way  round  to  see  his  sister,  who  had  come 
back  radiant,  Rebekah  said,  from  her  journey 
and  a  world  of  novelties  to  her.  As  he  went 
upstairs  to  the  office  a  large,  black  something 
in  the  darkest  place  in  the  dark  ascent,  was 
met.  He  could  feel  without  special  looking 
that  it  was  a  self-satisfied  something,  for  it 
seemed  to  inflate  its  very  clothes  with  con- 
sequence. 

A  closer  glance  revealed  a  large,  dark  man, 
with  a  fat,  flabby  face,  looking  down  with 
the  honey,  the  condescending  honey  of  ten 
thousand  beehives  in  it ;  beaming  on  an  acidu- 
lated world  that  needed  much  the  alterative 
medicine  of  a  holy  smile.  Evidently  the 
sanctimonious  smiler  was  short  of  sight,  or 
had  not  yet  adapted  his  oculars  to  the  les- 
sened light,  for  he  started  at  the  round,  clear 
voice. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Knowles,  is  that  you?" 
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What   a   crowing   scorn   there   was    in    the 
simple  words ! 
"Ya— a— as." 

A  nervous  apprehension  banished  for  a 
moment  the  honey,  but  habit  is  strong, 
and  reinstates  itself  soon,  even  when  alarm 
evicts. 

"  Hay — ou,  my  dear  young  brother  in  the 
ministry.  I've  been  above  la — a — bouring  to 
serve  you." 

"  Oh !  indeed.  But  why  didn't  you  come 
to  Fanny's  funeral  ?  Poor  thing !  she's  above 
now,  and  it'll  be  no  labour  to  her  to  serve  you 
by  interceding  for " 

"  Young  man  !  Beware  of  heresy.  Media- 
tion of  saints,  indeed.  It's  Heresy.  Heresy. 
Damnable  heresy.  Even  Butterfield  will  be 
shocked  at  you.  Mediation  of  saints,  indeed. 
Hor— reeble." 

"  I  prefer  it  to  the  mediation  of  sinners." 

But  Mr.  Knowles  was  gone ;  having  scored 
heavily,  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  his  own 
favourite  style.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
saw  Miss  Shakshaft  that  very  day. 
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"  Shocking,  my  dear  madam,  to  think  that 
any  young  clergyman  should  be  tainted  with 
such  heterodox  notions." 

And  he  shook  his  head  grandly  a  la 
Burleigh. 

"  Shocking  !" 

And  Miss  Shakshaft  looked  as  if  the  Man 
of  Sin  were  already  revealed. 

"  Chapman,  delighted  you  settled  the  hash  of 
that  scoundrel  on  the  stairs." 

It  was  Witton's  voice,  and  he  looked  some- 
what tremulous. 

"That  one!"  replied  L'Estrange.  "I  mean 
to  have  a  field-day  with  him,  when  I  can 
get  one,  but  he'll  sheer  off.  No  close  fight  in 
that  man." 

"I  don't  know.  He  swells  out  before  me 
like  a  hooded  snake,  like  a  cobra  that's  hood- 
ed over  the  whole  body.  He  almost  polar- 
ises me.  I  wish  I'd  your  physique  and 
nerve." 

"  Well,  well,  what  has  he  been  here  about  ? 
'  La — a — bouring  for  me,'  he  says,  in  his  great, 
pompous,  mouthing  style." 

4*  Oh !  I  got  him  to  come  here  to  make  this 
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affidavit ;  but,  before  he  would  do  anything,  he 
made  me  re-affirm  that  I  would  suppress  all 
information  as  far  as  I  could  about  his  doings, 
and  constrain  my  friends  to  do  so,  and 
would  also  refuse  to  allow  any  knowledge  of 
Fanny  Whinfield's  case  to  get  to  Miss  Shak- 
shaft,  or  any  other  case  that  I  might  have 
heard  of,  and  would  assist  him  gratuitously  to 
the  uttermost  of  my  professional  ability  in 
defending  himself  from  such  charges.  Isn't 
that  a  neat  way  of  providing  for  a  rainy  day  ? 
It's  very  humiliating ;  but  he  was  the  only 
person  that  could  give  certain  evidence  about 
yourself  and  sister,  and  I  capitulated.  I'm 
afraid  I've  been  very,  very  weak." 

"And  it's  all  down  in  this  thing?"  taking  up 
the  affidavit. 

u  Yes.  He  affirms  that  he  knew  your  father 
and  your  mother  well  up  to  within  two  months 
of  her  death  ;  that  he  knew  the  nurse  who  had 
charge  of  the  children,  and  who  is  still  living 
and  can  swear  that  she,  through  urgency  and 
sudden  illness,  gave  up,  with  Mr.  Chapman's 
consent,  the  charge  of  the  children  to  an  under- 
nurse,  hastily  engaged  and  too  little  known ; 
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that  this  under-nurse's  name  he  afterwards  ascer- 
tained was  Ann  Gresley,  and  that  she  has  since  be- 
come a  convict ;  that  your  father  inherited  Dewsy 
Manor  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  stock  and 
other  securities  from  Mr.  I/Estrange,  a  distant 
relative,  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  that  you  and  your  sister  he 
believes  to  be  the  legitimate  children  of  James 
and  Edith  Chapman,  whom  he  himself  married 
at  St.  Bride's.  It  completes  the  circle  of  proof, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  my  interest  in  the  question. 
Hence  his  bold  bargaining  conduct." 

"  Ah !  well,  it  only  comes  to  this  :  that  he 
shuts  you  off  from  using  the  whip.  The  minis- 
ters of  avenging  Providence  are  many,  and, 
mark  my  words,  he'll  go  '  to  his  own  place '  by 
the  agency  of  other  hands." 

"I  don't  doubt  it." 

"  But,  you  would  have  valued  one  part  of  his 
evidence  at  a  smaller  figure,  if  you  had  had  this 
document." 

He  handed  him  the  deed  obtained  from  Slip- 
stone.  His  annoyance  at  Knowles  seemed  to 
vanish  like  magic  as  his  eye  ran  over  it. 

"By  Jove!  Chapman,  this  settles  the  only 
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difficulty.     Hurrah  !     Land  in  sight — ay.  under 
our  very  feet  at  last." 

They  remained  talking  together  for  some 
time,  comparing  notes  of  their  experience  at 
Dewsy  Manor.  They  were  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  forbearance  and  a  little  waiting 
would  turn  out  their  best  policy. 

"And  now  Fin  off  to  see  my  sister,  Wit- 
ton." 

;<  Ah  !  do.  She's  very  anxious  to  see  you  ;  she 
is  decidedly  the  better  for  her  '  out,'  and  she  is 
the  dearest  of  girls,  Strange." 

"  L/Estrange,  if  you  please." 

"  To  be  sure.  She  goes  to  Westbourne  Ter- 
race next  week,  and  only  waits  here  long 
enough  to  prepare  for  her  visit.  Of  course  you 
know  that  her  uncle  Sylvester  comes  to  see 
her  to-morrow  I" 

"  No!" 

"  Oh  !  folly.  That  raven-faced  Knowles  and 
this  deed  have  knocked  all  the  attorney  out  of 
my  head  for  to-day.  1  remember  he  said  he 
would  take  you  unawares  that  he  might  catch 
you  all  just  as  you  are." 

"He    shall,   for   I'll   not   wait    in    for    him, 
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and  I'll  tell  Mrs.  Bostock  nothing.  Good 
morning." 

They  were  very  pleased  to  see  him  at  the 
Nook.  There  was  a  joyful  meeting  betwixt 
brother  and  sister  after  his  misadventure  in 
missing  them  in  Suffolk.  He  thought  she 
looked  very  happy,  very  beautiful,  and  they 
chatted  cordially  for  some  time. 

"  I/Estrange,  I  like  Beaty  very  much." 

"And  you  filled  her  eye  to  the  full,  Flor- 
ence. If  there's  liking  on  one  side  and  admira- 
tion added  to  that  on  the  other,  love  is  already 
born  and  rapidly  growing." 

"  Yes,  L'Estrange,  we  shall  love  each  other, 
notwithstanding  all  that  her  father  has 
done." 

"  I'm  thankful  to  hear  that ;  for  I  feared  lest 
it  might  not  be  as  easy  for  others  to  overlook 
some  things  as  I  find  it." 

The  brother  and  sister  seemed  to  know  each 
other  the  better  for  this  little  discovery;  and 
certainly  L'Estrange  left  the  Nook  with  a  new 
something  that  was  added  to  Florence  when  he 
henceforth  thought  of  her. 

On  the    morrow   he   went   about   his    duties 
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■without  any  cliff erence  in  their  arrangement,  in 
deference  to  the  expected  visit  of  his  uncle. 
He  found  Rebekak  in  what  she  called  a  "  pucker," 
when  he  returned  from  his  funerals  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"  Ah !  L 'Estrange,"  a  voice  cried  from  the 
study,  "  I  meant  to  take  you  unawares,  and 
I've  succeeded." 

It  was  Mr.  Sylvester  Chapman's  voice,  with  a 
cordial  ring  about  it  which  might  have  become 
a  run  in  at  "  the  death."  His  fresh  face  and 
hearty  manner  seemed  to  bring  country  air  into 
the  room. 

"  Come  here,  my  boy  !  Come  here,  and  tell 
me  if  you  managed  things  in  Suffolk  as  cleverly 
as  you  did  that  man  Slipstone  at  my  house. 
But  first  about  your  sister.  I  am  pleased,  very 
much  pleased  indeed  with  Florence.  It  is  suffici- 
ent punishment  for  me  and  mine" — and  his  voice 
took  a  pathetic  tone — "  to  hear  from  Mr.  Witton 
that,  after  all,  superb  as  she  is,  she  is  but  a  copy 
of  what  her  mother  was  ;  punishment  enough 
for  many  sins,  but  not  sins  against  your  mother. 
Ah!  if  our  friendship  with  my  poor  brother 
James,  your  long-lost  father,  had  never  been 
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broken,  all  this  would  never  have  happened.  It 
was  God's  will !  God's  will !" 

Moisture  grew  into  the  young  man's  gaze  as 
he  heard  this  confession,  and  he  felt  drawn 
nearer  to  his  uncle. 

"  With  this  man  I  must  be  friends,"  seemed 
to  be  the  refrain-voice  that  burst  atune  within 
that  leal  and  untrodden  heart. 

"I  knew  Mrs.  Bostock/'  he  resumed,  after 
a  long,  solemn  pause,  "  the  moment  I  saw 
her.  The  old  honest  retainer  look  of  one 
in  a  place  of  trust  still  sticks  to  her  with  a 
softened,  gentle  something  she  didn't  use  to 
have.  I've  a  good  memory  for  faces  and  ex- 
pressions, and  hers  is  one  to  strike  even  the 
careless.  She  would  have  me  take  something, 
so  I've  elected  for  a  kettle-drum,  and  then  I'm 
to  take  you  up  to  the  Nook  for  a  bit  of  beef  at 
seven.  Mrs.  Witton  will  have  us  to  a  little  family 
meeting,  for  she  already  considers  her  son  as 
one  of  us.  Poor  James  !  I  wish  he  could  have 
been  with  us/'  he  said,  regretfully.  "  We 
loved  each,  other  until  another  drew  him  away 
from  me,  and  out  of  that  came  all  your  sorrows 
and  all  mine.     Let  us  *  redeem  the  time,'  as  you 
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clergy  say,  and  make  the  future  recoup  the 
past,  if  possible,  for  all  that  it  has  suffered  and 
lost." 

"  Amen  to  that,  uncle." 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


QUITS. 


fllHE  Reverend  Jedidiah  Knowles  was  more 
-*-  than  conqueror  in  his  own  opinion.  He 
had  beaten  the  enemy  in  front,  that  is,  Mr. 
Witton.  He  had  compelled  that  enemy  to 
promise  to  suspend,  sine  die,  all  attack  upon 
himself,  and  to  guard  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
said  Knowles  from  all  assaults  by  others.  There 
was  only  one  enemy  whom  he  really  feared, 
but  being  a  mere  junior  he  could  refuse  to  cross 
swords  with  him,  as  not  being  of  the  proper 
beneficed  grade,  and  he  could  muzzle  him 
through  Witton,  whom  he  considered  that  he 
had  manoeuvred  into  a  compulsory  promise  to 
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silence  him  amongst  others  he  could  influence. 
Again,  a  little  shade,  which  he  had  recently 
seen  gathering  on  the  episcopal  front  of  the 
Shakshaft,  had  disappeared  that  very  morning, 
before  the  proof  which  he  had  given  her  of  his 
zeal  for  orthodoxy. 

Fanny  Whinfield  was  gone.  He  knew  of 
only  one  whom  he  need  fear,  and  a  little  gold, 
as  he  had  told  Witton,  would  hush  up  that 
foe.  Viewed  strategically,  he  considered  his 
position  a  strong  one.  His  enemies  were  per- 
sons whom  he  had  made  his  debtors  by  mo- 
mentous services,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
no  personal  interest,  lt  after  all,"  said  Mr. 
Knowles  to  himself,  "  the  one  lever  which 
moves  the  world  " — nothing  to  gain,  and 
something  to  lose  by  peaching  on  him,  he 
felt  tolerably  secure  of  their  honourable  neu- 
trality. Yes,  he  might  now  say  to  his  soul, 
"  Soul,  take  thine  ease."  True,  there  was 
always  the  chance  of  accidents,  but  this  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  was  not  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Therefore,  he  would, 
metaphorically  speaking,  bind  the  tire  of  his 
head    upon    him,    don    festal    raiment,   anoint 
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himself  with  fresh  oil,  and  appear  prosper- 
ous still  before  all  them  that  go  in  and  out 
at  the  gate  of  his  city.  Ay,  in  spite  of  all 
castings  down,  he  would  lift  his  brow,  and 
beam  on  fortune  as  if  she  were  his  friend, 
persuading  her  to  return,  and  men  that  they 
walked  together.  Hence,  he  was  the  same 
imposing,  bland,  unctuous,  sanctimonious 
Knowles  to  mankind  in  general,  and  Mor- 
ton Hall  in  particular,  which  he  had  been 
before.  He  was  the  substance  of  greatness 
still  to  other  men's  eyes,  if  only  the  shadow 
of  it  now  to  his  own.  He  was  panoplied  still 
for  the  battle  of  life,  albeit  the  heel  of  Achil- 
les was  vulnerable,  and  the  armour  of  Ahab 
had  a  weak  joint.  He  would  continue  to 
lead,  to  be  eminent  in  a  great  populous  cen- 
tre. Were  there  not  prebendal  stalls  for 
those  who  aired  themselves  well  in  the  eyes 
of  patrons?  Was  not  Miss  Shakshaft  filling 
the  diocesan  vision  more  and  more,  and  more 
and  more  was  it  not  being  understood  that, 
practically,  Knowles  was  the  soul,  and  Miss 
Shakshaft  the  body  ?     She  was  the  hand,  and 
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he  was  the  head.  Might  she  not  be  used  to 
build  Knowles,  as  well  as  erect  churches? 
Yes,  he  would  carry  his  imposing  crest  high, 
as  of  yore,  plan  with  the  old  honeyed  demure- 
ness,  and  strike  with  his  steel  mace,  velveted 
with  looks  of  factitious  love. 

But,  alas!  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  agee.  There  came,  as  he 
would  have  described  her,  a  woman  of  Belial, 
and  cried  unto  Miss  Shakshaft ;  and  she  cried 
that  loudest  of  all  cries,  she  cried  with  a 
letter,  a  damning  letter,  nay,  two  in  her 
hand;  letters  which  had  once  been  under  the 
hand  of  Knowles  himself  and  another.  It  is 
a  mournful  fact  and  a  true,  that  great  men 
never  know  in  what  trifles  light  as  air  they 
often  make  their  greatest  indiscretions. 

Knowles  had- tripped  when  he  thought  he 
only  had  snubbed.  A  woman  had  claimed 
the  right  of  speech  on  the  reasonable  grounds 
of  ancient  hospitality  and  community  of  malice ; 
and  the  great  man  had  slighted  the  milk- 
woman  with  bad  remembrance  and  supercili- 
ous glances  at   her  milk-can  and  dirty  gown. 

r2 
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The  galloway's  place  had  not  been  supplied, 
and  the  milk  dandy  had  gone  down  the  Don 
to  the  sea,  and  everything  now  had  to  be  car- 
ried by  hand.  In  such  a  forlorn  moment,  when 
the  March  wind  was  putting  an  edge  on  the 
temper,  she  had  seen  the  great  divine  ap- 
proaching, and  had  hailed  him  with  dim  no- 
tions of  sympathy. 

"Ay,  Mr.  Knowles,  is  that  you?" 

He  looked  profaned  by  the  accost,  and  wish- 
ed to  know,  with  prim  lips  and  sharpening  nose, 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing. 

«  Why  me,  Mr.  Knowles.  Don't  you  ken 
me?" 

Mr.  Knowles  did  not. 

"Nut  me  as  kept  t'  Manor  Farm,  an'  used 
to  laugh  wi'  you  at  old  Fossett,  an'  his  dogs, 
an'  guns,  an'  rods  V 

Mr.  Knowles  looked  severe,  and  dimmer  in 
reminiscence. 

"  0  you  know  me,  I  see  that  plain  enough. 
But  we're  varry  badly  off,  Mr.  Knowles,  wi't  t' 
flood  weshing  away  t'  milk  cart,  an't'  galloway, 
an'  t'  dandy,  an'  all  t'  cows.     We  hev  to  buy 
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■milk  now,  an'  sell  it  again.  An'  I  thowt  as  we 
used  to  help  yon,  when  we  were  weel  off  an' 
yon  were  badly,  that  }'ou'd  lend  me  a  trifle, 
when  we're  badly  and  you're  well  off,  to  buy  a 
dandy,  to  wheel  t'  milk  about,  an'  save  t' 
carrying,  which  is  varry  hard." 

Mr.  Knowles  intimated  he  had  so  many  calls 
— if  he  had  only  stopped  there! — he  was  not 
aware  of  anything  that  he  owed  her,  or  indeed 
who  she  was ;  and  then  had  walked  off 
majestic. 

"  Leer  !"  hissed  the  woman,  betwixt  her  teeth. 
"  I  saw  he  knew  me." 

When  that  morning's  milk  was  served  out, 
she  went  home,  opened  a  drawer,  and  took 
manuscript. 

In  a  rough  draught  of  a  letter  in  a  female 
hand,  she  read : 

"  Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  desert  me. 
Do  not  drive  me  mad.  Do  not  consign  me  for 
life  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  feel  my  temples 
throb,  my  brain  bursting,  my  eyes  blinding  at 
the  thought  of  being  cast  off.  I  throw  myself 
down  on  the  floor,  caring  nought  what  becomes 
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of  me,  when  the  frenzying,  maddening  idea 
suggests  itself.  Have  we  not  been  engaged 
for  years?  Have  I  not  waited  for  you  and 
rejected  others  ?  Would  I  not  wait  until  my 
raven  hair,  which  you  have  so  often  stroked,  so 
often  praised,  was  grey — nay,  white  as  snow  in 
every  film  with  years  and  waiting,  so  that  you 
did  not  cast  me  aside?  Oh,  my  God!  have 
mercy  upon  me,  if  this  must  happen,  1  some- 
times pray.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  or  my 
light  shall  go  out  in  lasting  darkness,  and  I 
shall  die  a  babbling  idiot — babbling  to  the  day 
of  my  death  from  morning  to  night,  from  sleep- 
less night  to  weary  morning  again,  your  name 
and  the  love  which  is  stronger  than  death,  and 
which  many  waters  and  floods  of  mad  thoughts 
cannot  quench." 

The  paper  seemed  pitted  with  little  hollows 
and  little  ridges  as  when  rain-drops  fall  on  sea- 
sand  and  dry. 

The  other  was  in  a  more  masculine,  but  not 
in  a  franker  hand. 

"  Dear  Miss  Whinfield, 

"  I  am  grieved  by  your  letter,  and 
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pray  that  you  may  come  to  a  calmer  and  a  more 
Christian  mind. 

"I  thought  I  had  given  you  ample  reasons 
why  we  should  break  off  our  three  years' 
engagement,  when  I  showed  you  that  it  was 
for  me  to  judge,  and  better  that  I  should  marry 
another. 

n  Like  myself  you  will  soon  feel  that  these 
fancies  of  yours  will  quickly  subside,  pass  away, 
and  be  forgotten  like  the  early  dew.  Let  me 
beg  you,  then,  to  disturb  my  happiness  no 
more  by  these  unnecessary  letters,  these  carnal 
upbraidings ;  and  allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
I  shall  in  that  happiness  which  awaits  me  often 
pray  for  your  religious  peace. 

"  Yours, 

"  Jedidiah  Knowles. 

"  P.S. — It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  you 
intend  to  write  and  complain  to  Miss  Shakshaft. 
Let  me  beg  you  to  do  no  such  thing.  It  can  do 
no  good,  and  she  is  a  lady  so  sensible  that  she 
will  only  smile  with  pity  and  contempt  at  these 
childish  feelings  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
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harbouring,  even  when   I  tell  you  it  is  for  my 
good  that  you  should  put  them  all  away." 

Miss  Shakshaft  might  be  touched  with  big- 
otry, nay,  even  love  a  little  mild  despotism  over 
the  worshipping  cloth ;  but  she  was  a  woman, 
and  in  her  own  way,  when  she  gave  herself 
fair  play,  a  noble  one.  The  sickening  heart- 
lessness  of  this  letter,  the  handwriting  of  which 
she  well  knew,  the  degrading  allusion  to  the 
noblest  instincts  of  her  sex  as  fancies  that 
quickly  pass  away,  the  mention  of  her  own 
name  as  one  who  sneered  at  highest,  deepest 
love  in  a  woman,  turned  her  very  soul  and 
gave  a  wonderful  vividness  to  whispers  that 
she  had  heard  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

"  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is 
the  place  of  understanding  ?"  she  seemed  al- 
most to  cry,  as  these  two  great  props,  Selvey 
and  Knowles,  proved  rotten.  But  a  quick 
thought  answered  that  there  was  one  man  who 
was  too  proud  to  smile,  too  rigid  to  pander,  too 
honest  to  mislead  with  flattery  and  eye-service, 
and  she  hastened  to  get  rid  of  this  woman. 
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"  Tell  ine,  Mrs.  Smart,  where  you  got 
these  letters." 

"  Why,  from  Fanny  herself,  mum." 

"  Then  you  knew  her.     Did  she  go  mad  !" 

"  She  was  mad  all  her  days,  more  or  less, 
iver  efther  he  jilted  her  till  t'  flood  wesht  her 
-away.  You  can  ask  Mr.  Chapman,  him  as  is  t' 
kewritt  of  St.  Botolph's." 

"  Will  you  leave  them  with  me  ?" 

"  To  be  sure.  They  belang  to  nob'dy  now 
that  Fanny's  gone,  an'  all  V  family.  They're 
best  wi'  you." 

"  And  you  say  you  want  a  small  loan  to  buy 
a  milk-dandy,  because  it's  so  toilsome  carrying 
your  milk  I " 

"  Yes,  mum." 

"Well,  I  don't  lend  money,  but  if  that  will 
be  of  any  use  to  you " 

"  Thank  you,  mum  ;  thank  you  koindly." 

Mrs.  Smart  smiled  very  radiantly  as  she  left 
Morton  Hall.  And  well  she  might.  She  was 
walking  off  with  the  milk-dandy  and  part  of 
the  galloway  and  cart  in  her  capacious 
pocket. 
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It  was  not  more  than  an  hour  ere  a  note  had 
reached  Mr.  Butterfield.  He  refused,  when 
taxed  with  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  faults, 
to  say  anything.  When  shown  the  letters,  he 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  been  some 
time  in  possession  of  the  information  they  con- 
tained, poor  Fanny  occasionally  paying  him  a 
visit  to  know  if  she  were  one  of  the  repro- 
bated, and  giving  unconsciously  snatches  of 
her  history  which  he  had  pieced  together  for 
himself. 

"  Then  you  believe  this  story?" 
"  Simply  because  doubt  is  imbecility." 
Two  days  after,  Knowles  called  and  found 
her  in.  He  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  some 
one  had  been  there  to  his  detriment.  She  saw 
him.  He  alluded  to  his  past  life  and  services, 
and  she  looked  that  awful  look  in  a  woman 
who  knows  all,  the  stony  look  that  refuses  to 
acknowledge  it  knows  anything.  He  could 
make  no  impression  upon  her ;  she  was  as  ada- 
mantine at  parting  as  at  meeting.  He  would 
write  to  her,  he  said,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he 
would  call  again. 
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His  letter  was  unanswered. 

"  Please,  sir,  Miss  Shakshaft  is  engaged." 

When  this  occurred  for  the  third  time,  then 
he  knew  that  his  doom  was  fixed. 

Florence  had  gone  up  to  Westbourne  Ter- 
race, Kensington,  with  many  promises  of  long 
letters  to  her  brother  and  lover — had  gone- 
joyful  yet  sad ;  joyful  that  the  last  stage 
of  a  journey  was  beginning,  sad  that  she 
was  being  so  soon  separated  from  both ; 
and  life  was  settling  down  into  its  normal 
conditions  when  Mr.  Butterfield  called  upon 
I/Estrange. 

"  You're  invited  to  Morton  Hall,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, for  to-morrow  evening." 

"I'm  engaged." 

"No  matter.  If  you  don't  come  it  will  be 
put  down  to  a  spirit  of  revenge." 

"I  should  rather  think  that  it's  a  spirit  of 
revenge  that  wants  me  there  again." 

"How  so?" 

"  Just  consider  the  tender  mercy  I  received 
from  it  when  a  mere  stranger,  and  it  was  at  its 
height  of  power.     Now,  when  its  influence  is 
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discredited,  and  I  have  won  through  the  asper- 
sions it  cast  upon  me,  it  asks  me  to  put  my 
head  into  the  noose  again  by  acknowledging 
it," 

"  You  must  come,  Chapman."  The  little 
man's  manner  was  peremptory  :  from  the  hip- 
joint  upward  and  downward  he  was  rigid  as 
two  ramrods. 

"  You're  so  narrow." 

"It's  the  narrowest  man  of  the  lot  that  comes 
to  press  you  with  a  welcome  there." 

They  talked  until  L'Estrange,  feeling  it  would 
be  churlish  and  ungracious  to  refuse,  agreed  to 
get  out  of  his  engagement  and  go. 

"  I  suppose  Knowles  has  dished  himself  there 
and  elsewhere.     What  will  he  do  V 

"  He'll  have  to  go  away  ?  There  is  a  simmer 
of  anger  against  him  that  he  can't  resist.  He 
has  been  wicked,  most  wicked." 

"  He  has,  but  I  forgive  him.  I  presume  you 
will  take  his  place  ?" 

"  No,  I  won't  do  that.  I'll  serve  no  tables. 
My  office  is  to  proclaim  God's  message  to  God's 
own.     And  now,  Chapman,  mind  you  come  in 
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good  time.  Miss  Shakshaft  may  be  a  little 
odd,  or,  worse  still,  too  leadable,  but  she's  very 
genuine.  You  know  she  has  lost  very  heavily 
by  the  flood  and  the  depreciation  of  her  water- 
works-shares. She  only  smiles  at  it.  '  No  more 
money,'  she  said  to  me  just  now,  'will  I  put  aside 
to  be  washed  away.  I'll  give  twice  as  much  as 
I  have  ever  done.  I'll  spend  it  all  while  I  live.' 
Ay,  and  she  will,  too.     I  can  trust  her  word." 

"  Noble  little  fellow,  if  in  a  narrow  rind," 
L'Estrange  said  to  himself,  as  he  watched  him 
depart.  "  Go  thy  way,  Butterfield,  there  is  none 
better  than  thou.  If  ever  a  martyr  is  wanted 
to  vindicate  a  truth  at  block  or  stake,  confess- 
or to  hallow  a  doctrine  or  verity  by  giving  all 
up  for  its  sake,  they'll  find  him  in  thee.  Father, 
and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  houses, 
and  lands,  all  may  be  lost,  but  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  law  shall  depart  or  be  denied,  if 
every  hell-hound  of  the  Inquisition  might  stand 
confronting  thee  to-day.  I  believe  in  men 
after  I  talk  with  Butterfield." 

L'Estrange  went  duly  to  the  gathering,  and 
felt  that  in  reception,  voice,  and    manner  his 
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hostess  had  made  all  up  to  him  as  far  as  she 
could,  and  as  far  as  she  had  indirectly  discredited 
him  with  others. 
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"  A  T  last!"  exclaimed  L'Estrange,  about  a 
-^*-  mouth  after  bis  visit  to  Suffolk.  He 
was  standing  with  a  black-edged  letter  open 
in  his  hand,  gazing  over  the  breakfast-table 
which  he  did  not  see.  It  was  a  letter  from 
Beaty,  short  and  hurried,  in  which  she  told  him 
that  papa  had  been  gradually  getting  worse 
ever  since  he  had  seen  him,  and  that  for 
twenty-four  hours  he  had  sunk  into  unconscious- 
ness, and  then  quietly  passed  away  on  the 
morning  of  that  very  day  on  which  she  had 
written. 
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He  was  so  absorbed  in  the  reflections  which 
naturally  arose  out  of  this  news,  that  it  was 
only  when  he  had  read  it  over  again  he  noticed 
a  faint  P.  T.  0.  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  It 
was  in  another  hand.  When  he  had  turned  it 
over  he  saw  that  there  were  a  few  lines,  written 
by  Mrs.  Mumford,  in  which  she  said  that  she 
felt  it  would,  in  every  point  of  view,  be 
more  satisfactory  to  herself  that  L'Estrange 
and  Mr.  Witton  should  come  and  take  charge  of 
her  late  husband's  affairs  at  once,  as  she  was  fully 
satisfied  that  they  wished  to  do  what  was  right 
and  kind  to  all.  He  saw  Witton  immediately, 
and  that  gentleman  told  him  to  start  with- 
out delay  for  Dewsy  Manor,  and  he  himself 
would  follow  next  day. 

L'Estrange  appreciated  the  honour  and  deli- 
cacy of  his  position,  and  declined,  until  Witton 
came,  to  handle  any  matter  which  was  outside 
comforting  the  bereaved  and  aiding  in  the  fune- 
ral arrangements.  But,  he  felt  it  as  ineffably 
touching,  that  silent  way  in  which  the  widow 
treated  him  as  her  own  son,  and  left  him 
in    certain    details   to    act   as   of   right  ;    that 
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clinging  nplook  of  bis  little  fiancee,  who 
seemed  to  take  his  judgment  as  her  own  pole- 
star. 

Witton  was  in  time  for  the  funeral,  and 
then  came  the  hour  for  solving  the  curious 
question  anent  what  Mr.  Mumford  might  have 
died  "  worth," — as  if  any  man  ever  was  worth 
exactly  what  belonged  to  him.  Was  he  really 
a  ruined  man  ?  Had  financial  disasters — 
already  arrived,  or  surely  coming — overturned 
that  strong  brain t  Would  there  be  anything 
for  the  widow  and  her  daughters  when, 
L'Estrange  and  his  sister  had  been  paid 
what  was  due  to  them  under  the  trust? 
Nay,  would  there  be  anything  at  all 
for  any  one?  Was  it  not  likely  from  all 
those  hints  of  Mr.  Mumford's  that  Dew- 
sy  Manor  was  sold,  or  mortgaged  to 
the  full  value,  and  all  the  other  funds 
named  in  the  deed  of  gift  hopelessly  dis- 
sipated. 

Where  was  the  key  of  the  safe  ? 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  when  this  was 
found,  and  the  goodly  sized  chest   unlocked. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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What  a  stuffing  of  papers,  yet  methodical 
withal !     What  could  they  be  ! 

Shares,  shares,  shares — consols,  railways, 
mines,  banks ! 

The  two  men  stared.  And  more  they  stared 
as  they  discovered  freeholds,  leaseholds,  mort- 
gages, partnerships  in  "  two  concerns,"  ship- 
ping interests  of  a  large  kind  ;  coal ;  iron  ;  and 
a  bank-book  with  a  swinging  balance  to  the 
good  ! 

The  lawyer  and  cleric  stood  almost  aghast 
when  they  surveyed  these  symbols  of  wealth, 
and  thought,  with  a  strange  touch  of  poignant 
pity,  of  that  poor  creature  standing  each  Satur- 
day morning  at  the  window  looking  wistfully 
out  for  the  relieving  officer,  and  unable  to 
rest  from  his  dreams  of  coming  starvation, 
until  the  man  had  counted  one  by  one  the 
ten  shillings  into  his  eager,  tremulous  hands. 
But  was  it  bona  fide  wealth,  or  waste 
paper  ? 

Witton's  knowledge  on  this  point  was  re- 
liable. They  laid  aside  the  carefully  assorted 
shares.      Everything   was    found   in   beautiful 
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order,  and,  doubtless,  the  arranging  and  cal- 
culating of  such  things  had  demanded  much 
of  that  profound  studying  and  seclusion  which 
had  often  eventuated  in  his  locking  himself 
up  from  intrusion  day  after  day.  They  then 
examined  into  their  specific  character. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Witton,  as  he 
noted  down  what  they  had  found,  Ci  why,  he's 
got  the  very  best  paying  things  going.  My 
certie,  but  he  had  a  rare  head  for  a  sound 
investment !" 

They     went     over     them      all     carefully 
again. 

"  Ah  !  some  of  these  shares,  though,  didn't 
pay  him  for  years.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
that  was  the  time  when  he  began  to  be  a 
bit  queer.  But  then  he  got  a  sack  full  of 
them  for  an  old  song,  and  now  they  are  at 
par.  Upon  my  word,"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
comically  rueful  at  the  great  heap  of  wealth, 
"it  will  be  nearly  as  hard  to  tot  up  the 
entire  value  as  to  measure  the  heat  of  the 
moon." 

S2 
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"  Shouldn't  we  look  for  his  will,  Wit- 
ton  r 

iC  Trust  a  lawyer  for  that ;  but,  so  far, 
not  a  bit  of  parchment  with  a  '  This  is 
the  last  will  and  testament,'  etc.,  have  I 
seen." 

They  toiled  on  for  another  hour,  and  then 
out  of  an  account  book  fluttered  to  the  ground  a 
loose  bit  of  paper.  They  were  passing  it  by 
unheeded  when  L'Estrange,  thinking  it  might 
as  well  go  back  to  its  own  place,  picked  it  up. 
It  was  only  half  a  sheet  of  note  paper  torn 
from  some  letter  received  long  ago,  and  show- 
ing the  marks  of  the  folding  up.  It  had  nearly 
gone  back  to  its  abode  for  the  preceding  ten 
years,  unread  and  unnoted,  when  his  eye  fell  on 
the  name  of  the  deceased. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  L'Estrange 
read  out, 

"I,  John  Dacre  Mumford,  leave  to  my 
wife,  Eleanor  Mumford,  all  that  I  die  pos- 
sessed of." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Witton,  with  almost  a 
scream    of    astonishment,   "  what !"      He    was 
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reading   it  again  when   the  impatient  lawyer 
snatched  it  from  his  hands. 

"O  Jupiter!  it's  the  very  will  we  want. 
Why,  marvel  of  marvels,  it's  all  en  regie." 

After  they  had  lingered  long  enough  over 
this  curt  testament  to  get  rid  of  a  little  of 
their  astonishment,  L'Estrange  remarked  that 
he  had  not  seen  as  yet  one  document  or  paper 
referring  to  the  trust.  They  searched  again 
amongst  the  contents  of  the  safe,  but  all  in 
vain. 

"  Mr.  Mumford,  I  suspect,  only  intended 
papers  and  securities  of  one  kind  to  enter  here. 
We  must  learn  what  other  muniment  chest  he 
used." 

A  little  inquiry  from  Biddy  revealed  the  fact 
that  "the  masther "  had  gone  on  the  sly  at 
lonely  hours  of  the  night  to  an  old,  German 
cabinet,  compounded  of  many  drawers  and 
some  false  bottoms,  where  she  opined  he 
kept  a  "  crayther "  of  some  kind  or  other, 
strong  and  good,  and  which  she  had  never 
tasted,  because  he  had  never  left  the  door  once 
open. 
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This  was  entered  somewhat  forcibly,  and  a 
long  search  made.  A  packet  was  discovered, 
and,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a 
marriage  certificate,  and  a  letter,  in  a  lady's 
handwriting,  yellow  with  age.  L'Estrange 
took  it,  while  his  companion  sought  on,  and 
slipped  silently  behind  the  curtains  of  a  recess 
near.  He  read  as  follows,  a  mystic  power 
constraining  him,  like  a  voice  from  another 
world,  more  and  more  with  each  line  that  he 
reverently  perused : 

"  To  my  Children, 

"My  darling  little  ones  whom  I  may 
not  live  to  see  grow  up  :  indeed  a  secret  voice 
whispers  often  to  me  in  these  days  of  my  sad- 
ness that  your  training  will  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  that  loving  mother  who  would  give 
her  life  to  serve  you. 

"Hence,  in  case  I  may  not  survive  that 
event  which  is  so  closely  at  hand,  I  wish  now 
to  breathe  out  my  deepest  love,  to  utter  my 
most  cherished  thoughts — to  be  read  by  you 
in    after  years — lest  when  I  pass  away  there 
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may  be  no  counsels  of  your  mother's  surviv- 
ing as  a  guide  to  yourselves  in  that  life 
which  I  pray  may  be  long  and  happy  for  you 
both. 

"  I  leave  you  with  a  loving  father,  one  who 
has  grown  in  love  to  us  all  the  longer  we  have 
lived  together.  Obey  his  words,  and,  as 
you  grow  up,  respect  his  wishes.  Live  in  that 
fear  of  God,  the  germs  of  which  I  have  sought 
to  implant  in  your  infant  hearts. 

"And  you,  my  sweet  little  Florence, — image, 
as  so  many  tell  me,  of  myself — I  wish  you  never 
to  forget  in  that  world  which  has  so  many 
temptations  for  our  sex,  that  you  will  ever  find 
your  surest  safety  and  defence  in  what  is  most 
truly  womanly.  Never  forget  that  true  wo- 
manhood, a  womanhood  always  true  to  itself,  is 
what  no  man  finds  it  easy  to  trifle  with.  Never 
doubt  that  purest  maidenliness  is  a  girl's  most 
subtle  appeal  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  man  or 
woman,  and  ever  evokes  her  truest  protec- 
tion. Be  gentle,  dutiful,  loving  to  your  father 
and  all  about  you ;  be  circumspect  in  all  those 
little  matters  which  hedge  woman  about  with 
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the  sanctities  of  her  sex.  Think,  mv  sweet  little 
Florence,  dream  it  ever,  that  your  lost  mother 
is  looking  down  upon  you,  looking  ever  with 
eyes  of  love,  as  she  will,  if  she  may,  with 
glances  of  solicitude  that  will  flash  mystically 
warnings  or  encouragements  into  your  mind 
when  danger  or  duty  demands  them.  Carry  it 
in  your  heart  that  I  am  following  you,  even 
out  of  the  Everlasting  Rest,  with  throbs  of 
soul-sympathy  ;  that  I  will  whisper,  if  I  may, 
into  your  deepest  spirit  the  words  it  needs,  and 
that  you  will  go  nowhere  and  do  nothing  but 
your  mother's  heart  will  be  following  very 
close.  Oh !  my  Florence,  whom  I  must  leave 
to  the  mercies  of  an  insidious  world,  believe  it 
when  sudden  thoughts  arise,  when  secret  voices 
are  heard  in  your  being,  that  those  thoughts 
and  words  of  guidance  and  warning  are  mine, 
and  that  mother  and  daughter  are  separated  by 
nothing  but  impalpable  walls  which  allow  us 
to  touch  while  they  forbid  us  to  see  each 
other. 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  to  my  darling  boy  ? 
Let  him  remember  that  his  lost  mother  always 
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loved  truth,  frankness,  openness  in  men ;  that 
she  reverenced  in  them  courageous  fidelity  to 
every  trust,  loyalty  to  every  promise,  honour  in 
all  things,  small  and  great.  Let  him  ponder  on 
it  that  she  reverenced  nothing  else  where  these 
were  absent.  Let  him  believe  that  every  good 
woman's  spontaneous  homage  is  secretly  paid 
to  such  attributes,  while  her  silent  aversion 
registers  itself  in  the  presence  of  their  oppo- 
sites. 

"And  that  other  life,  if  it  should  survive 
mine,  to  it  I  may  say  what  I  have  said  to  Flor- 
ence and  L'Estrange — 

" '  My  child,  keep  thy  father's  command- 
ment, and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother ; 
bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart,  and  tie 
them  about  thy  neck.  When  thou  goest  it 
shall  lead  thee ;  and  when  thou  sleepest  it  shall 
keep  thee  ;  and  when  thou  wakes t  it  shall  talk 
with  thee.' 

"  Oh !  my  children,  how  little  I  feel  I  have 
said !  How  much  I  wish  to  say !  But  the 
hour  of  my  weakness  bids  me  cease.  With  my 
heart  of  hearts  I  give  you   my  blessing,  and 
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breathe  out  my  prayers  for  your  lasting  wel- 
fare. 

"  Your  own  doting  mother, 

"Edith  Chapman." 

"L'Estrange,  we  shall  have  to  give  it  up. 
Humph !  he's  left  the  room,"  muttered  Witton, 
as  he  laboured  at  the  search. 

His  companion  was  sitting  silently  in  the 
little  alcove,  his  throat  feeling  as  if  it  twisted, 
his  eyes  as  if  they  looked  out  on  mist,  a  great 
sob  quivering  through  the  whole  of  his  being. 
The  letter  was  laid  on  his  knee,  and  he  felt  as 
if  that  mother  had  at  length  revealed  herself  to 
him  and  stood  at  his  side,  looking  at  him  with 
Florence's  eyes,  deeper,  sadder,  more  solicitous 
than  hers  had  yet  become.  He  felt  he  could 
hear  her  voice  as  she  read  out  these  words 
which  seemed  to  come  back  again  in  a  refrain, 
and  that  was  again  in  his  sister's  tones,  but 
more  pathetic,  more  motherly  than  hers  had 
yet  learnt  to  utter.  He  felt  as  if  a  solemn 
presence  grew  out  of  air  and  stood  grandly 
before  him,  and  a  face  drew  the  gaze  from  the 
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figure,  and  two  eyes  drew  it  from  the  face, 
eyes  that  beamed  such  depths  of  mournful  love 
as  she  gazed,  that  he  had  never  conceived  any- 
thing so  solemn.  Then,  while  he  looked  up 
with  an  awe,  the  mournful  expression  silently, 
slowly  changed,  and  there  was  a  look  of  calm 
content. 

"  Those  looks  represent  the  mournful  past 
that  has  gone,  the  hopeful  present  that  now 
comes  in." 

But  while  this  thought  flashed  across  his 
brain,  with  one  long,  sweet  look  the  presence 
slowly  vanished  away. 

Oh !  what  a  calm,  deep  satisfaction  that 
vision  left  in  his  soul.  It  seemed  to  say  that, 
hard  and  untoward  as  his  own  lot  and  his 
his  sister's  had  been,  that  mother's  love  and 
solicitudes  had  still  been  operative  about  their 
young  lives ;  that,  difficult  as  had  been  their 
course,  it  had  still  been  mainly  charted  by 
laws  which  her  hidden  letter  had  faithfully  laid 
down. 

"Poor  doting,  praying,  long  lost  mother,  thy 
word  and  thy  deed  have  not  returned  unto  thee 
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void.  My  sister,  at  least,  has  fulfilled  thy 
desire,  and  I  will  not  be  unworthy  of  such  a 
parent." 

He  folded  the  letter  up  reverently,  put  it  to 
his  lips  and  then  next  his  heart. 

"  The  first  journey  Florence  and  I  take  to- 
gether shall  be  to  our  mother's  grave." 

From  behind  the  curtain  that  screened  off 
the  alcove  in  which  he  sat  from  the  rest  of  the 
room,  he  had  heard  at  times  various  exclama- 
tions, shuffling  noises,  cracklings  of  handled 
papers,  and  other  indications  that  Witton  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  at  length  a 
prolonged  "  eureka !" 

"  What  have  you  found,  Witton  ?"  cried 
L'Estrange,  who  had  been  some  time  sit- 
ting in  pensive  meditation  over  his  mother's 
letter. 

4f  Oh  !  you  are  somewhere  near  the  scene  of 
work,"  replied  that  gentleman.  "  I  thought 
you'd  slanted  out  of  the  room  to  comfort 
Beatrice.  Found,  sayest  thou?  Why,  I've 
found  the  deed  of  gift,  and  it  tallies  with  that 
which  the  Slipstone  boned.     But,  I  say,  Chap- 
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man,  what  have  you  been  sneaking  away  in 
that  recess  for  ?" 

"  Florence  shall  tell  yon  that,  Witton." 

"  Let  ns  hope  that  the  message  will  be  worthy 
of  the  lips." 

The  deed  of  gift  was  not  the  only  find.  Mrs. 
Scaife's  letter,  written  at  Muraford's  dictation ; 
Smith's  letters,  including  the  one  which  an- 
nounced the  stealing  of  the  children ;  letters 
from  agents  of  darkness,  implying  that  they 
were  hired  for  a  crime — all  were  found  contain- 
ing damning  evidence,  which  Witton  resolved 
for  the  sake  of  Beatrice  that  L'Estrange  should 
never  see.  But  two  letters — those  of  his  late 
father — he  put  before  his  eye;  all  else  he 
thought  it  best  to  set  aside ;  and  those  letters 
were  read  more  than  once  with  soothing* 
result. 

When  the  search  seemed  finished,  Witton 
said, 

'•  We  must  open  to-night  the  piles  of  corres- 
pondence which  have  come  in  during  his  illness. 
I  must  say  I  don't  wonder  at  the  village  post- 
man calling   the  late  Mr.  Mumford, 'a   man  of 
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letters/  We  know  enough  to  justify  us  in 
making  a  statement  to  the  widow.  Go  and 
bring  her." 

"  Mrs.  Mumford  there  is  great  wealth  left 
behind.     Great  wealth." 

n  Great  or  small,  we  must  do  justice  to  all. 
Is  there  any  account  left  of  the  Trust  ?" 

"  No.  We  have  found  the  deed.  It  is  the 
exact  copy  of  what  you  have  read.  It  is 
yellow  and  dusty,  and  I  doubt  if  it  has 
been  twice  looked  at  since  it  was  first 
perused." 

"  Then  the  case  is  simple,  gentlemen.  All 
that  was  received  must  be  returned  with 
such  other  sums  as  may  represent  the  value 
of  what  the  late  Mr.  Chapman's  property  was 
to  my  late  husband.  I  rejoice  that  there  is 
at  any  rate  enough  left  to  pay  all  just 
claims." 

"  And  you  accept  the  proofs  offered  that  my 
friend  here  and  his  sister  are  the  owners  of 
Dewsy  Manor  ?" 

"  I  cannot  resist  them." 

"  Then  it  only  remaius  for  me  to  see   that 
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every  legal  requirement  be  completely  ful- 
filled." 

A  few  days  after  that,  in  the  Midlands,  a 
young  clergyman  and  a  young  lady  stood 
in  a  country  churchyard,  under  a  spring  sun, 
gazing  at  a  raised  tomb  over  which  a  weep- 
ing ash  drooped  its  budding  boughs.  He  was 
grave,  and  held  his  hat  in  his  hand.  She 
seemed  to  lean  on  him  for  support,  as  the 
thick  veil  hid  the  prone  face  wet  with  tears. 
They  stood  long,  very  long,  and  very  silent ; 
he  unwishing,  she  unable  to  converse.  At 
length,  in  hushed  voice,  he  spake. 

"Our  mother's  spirit  has  been  over  us  our 
whole  life  long,  Florence." 

"Yes,  it  has  indeed.  I  felt,  as  I  read  that 
letter  yesterday  over  and  over  again,  that 
she  or  her  angel  has  encamped  round  about 
us,  to  deliver  us  from  all  evil,  even  unto  this 
very  hour." 

"Let  us  come  together  here  again,  sister, 
before  we  marry.  I  shall  stand  at  this  tomb, 
bearing  that  letter  of  hers  in  my  heart,  as 
1   should   stand    before    her,  if   alive    now,  to 
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tell  her  who  is  my  chosen  bride,  and  to  ask 
her  blessing  on  Beatrice  and  our  union  with 
each  other." 

iS  Yes,  brother,  let  us  come  here  again." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BELLS. 

T  ET  us  look  back. 

-*■-*  That  solemn  visit  had  been  repeated,  and 
then  she  had  been  asked  to  choose  the  church 
of  her  marriage.  Should  she  stand  before  the 
altar-rail  of  St.  Bride's,  where  her  mother 
had  stood  in  mitigated  joy  some  twenty-five 
years  before,  and  where  the  Reverend  Jedidiah 
Knowles  had  but  lately  ministered  of  right  ? 
Or  should  she  be  married  from  Lay  ton  Hall, 
driving  twelve  miles  across  country  to  the 
grey  little  sanctuary  outside  whose  walls  lay 
all  that  was  mortal  of  her  who  had  become 
VOL.  III.  T 
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a  sacred  memory,  and,  alas!  nothing  more  to 
her  life. 

With  something  of  the  feeling  that  her  mar- 
riage would  almost  be  in  the  approving  presence 
of  that  long  lost  parent,  brother  and  sister  seem- 
ed instinctively  to  think  of  the  sweet  little 
rustic  church.  And  there  before  that  homely 
altar, — the  grand  golden  hair  gleaming  through 
her  bridal  veil — the  azure  eyes,  moistened  with 
feeling,  fixed  on  her  brother  and  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  robed  for  their  office. 

No  living  relative  stood  at  her  side  save  the 
uncle  who  seemed  so  proud  to  give  her  away, 
but  there  was  a  little  crowd  of  the  bridegroom's 
kith  and  kin — married  sisters  and  brothers-in- 
law,  with  the  lovely  young  life  that  had  been 
invited  to  give  the  sweet  charms  of  innocence 
and  childish  joy  to  the  scene,  and  his  old 
mother,  proudest  of  all,  who  claimed  as  of 
right  the  first  kiss  when  the  last  solemn  words 
had  died  away.  Another  was  there.  A  tall, 
gannt  woman,  who  modestly  hung  off  from 
the  fashionable  throng,  but  was  honourably 
sought  out  and  led  forth  in  presence  of 
all. 
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"God  bless  yon,  Mrs.  Witton.  Another 
wedding,  and  then  I  shall  die  content." 

u  Nay,  Mrs.  Bostock,"  we  hear  from  the 
lips  of  the  happy,  animated  bride,  iC  you  must 
live  to  content  us  all.  Think  what  you  are 
and  have  ever  been  to  my  brother." 

The  hard  features  soften  into  a  tearful 
smile,  but  the  voice  refuses  to  lend  itself  to 
a  reply. 

Then  the  string  of  carriages  rolls  through 
the  pleasant  Derbyshire  landscape  to  royal 
doings  at  Lay  ton  Hall. 

To  that  church  again,  a  year  after,  L'Estrange 
journeys  up  from  Whittlemore,  with  some  of 
the  same  party,  to  exercise  his  functions  at  the 
other  end,  while  baby  lips  protest  against  the 
font  and  its  rites  with  infantine  eloquence  of  a 
powerful  order. 

Then  there  is  change.  He  has  stayed  in  his 
curacy,  by  the  importunity  of  the  congregation, 
one  year  longer  than  he  had  declared  he  would, 
when  a  letter  comes  in  from  Mr.  Sylvester 
Chapman.  The  living  of  Wharton-cum-Stain- 
ton,  only  two  miles  from  Layton,  has  become 
voided,  and  he  has  nominated  him  to  it. 

T  2 
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"Come  and  live  near  me,  for  I  have  been* 
secretly  longing  for  this." 

For  that  beautiful  little  valley  home,  the 
quaint  church  and  pleasant  parsonage,  he  ex- 
changes the  wild  Whittlemore  life,  with  its- 
romantic  doings  and  sayings,  which  will  last 
him  as  weird  reminiscence  all  his  days ;  and 
there  he  enters  as  diligently  on  his  office, 
though  it  may  be  in  a  different  way. 

But  one  other  thing  first. 

He  journeys  into  Suffolk,  and,  when  the  car- 
riage again  stops  at  his  own  door,  Beatrice  is 
with  him.  Nor  is  it  a  lonely  return.  The  one 
bell  of  the  old  church  is  making  a  frantic  clang, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witton,  with  nurse  and  baby, 
are  all  on  the  rectory  steps.  One  other  figure 
has  come  at  the  expected  sound,  of  the  chariot- 
wheels,  from  a  little  cottage  embosomed  in 
trees  but  a  bow-shot  off. 

As  she  kisses  the  new  mistress  of  the  rectory 
house,  she  gently  says, 

"  I  resign  him  nowT  But  it  is  done  with  happy 
face  in  contented  tones. 

"  Nay,  mother,  you  will  only  take  a  daughter 
into  your  heart/'  is  the  bridegroom's  reply. 
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Thus  the  little  sceptre  of  love  is  resigned  in 
a  larger  love  that  henceforth  circumscribes  the 
larger  life. 

As  L'Estraoge  and  Beatrice  live  so  near  to 
Lajton,  they  are  often  at  the  Hall  with  their 
uncle. 

Oftentimes  the  squire  fishes  downwards 
towards  the  church,  or  the  rector  upwards  to- 
wards the  Hall,  L'Estrange  asking  if  there  must 
not  be  some  sort  of  avatism  in  the  natural  way 
in  which  he  finds  himself  taking  to  country 
pleasures  and  piscatorial  sports.  Whence  comes 
this? 

"  Ah  !"  he  says,  answering  his  own  question, 
"  it  is  that  old  memory,  that  genial,  ruddy 
face,  surmounted  by  the  white  hair,  which  my 
first  recollections  fix  magnetically  upon.  With- 
out knowing  it,  the  gentle-hearted  man  instilled 
his  own  broad  spirit  within  me,  and,  without 
teaching  it,  he  made  me  love  the  old  English 
ways  of  English  men  and  women  that  eschew 
the  smug  and  the  unco  guid." 

Thus  the  months  are  passing,  when  one  day 
at  Layton  his  uncle  imparts  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation to  him  in  mysterious-wise. 
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"  Dewsy  Manor  wilj  want  a  tenant,  for  Mrs. 
Mumford  has  decided  to  leave  it." 

"  What !     Where  is  she  going?" 

"  Well,  that  will  become  apparent  when 
the  lady  removes  to  the  new  house.  She  has 
never  felt  thoroughly  at  home  at  Dewsy  Manor. 
It  is  important  financially  to  him  and  his 
sister  that  it  should  not  remain  without  a 
tenant.  He  had  better,  therefore,  communicate 
at  once  with  Witton,  and  get  the  house  and 
farms  let." 

L'Estrange  grows  somewhat  serious.  It 
is  no  joke  to  lose  the  good,  conscientious 
tenant  of  such  a  large  holding,  whose  rent 
has  always  been  to  the  fore  on  the  rent  day. 
What  shall  he  do  ? 

The  scene  at  home,  however,  soon  restores 
his  cheerfulness.  There  he  beholds  Beatrice 
wild  with  baby- worship,  tossing  the  boy  nearly 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  declaring  he  is 
"the  sweetest  lickle  sing  dat  anybody  ever 
saw,  dat  he  is."  There  he  sees,  most  welcome 
sight,  a  thin,  elderly  woman,  impressive  in  her 
rich  black  silk  dress  and  gold  spectacles,  but 
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more  so  from  the  strong,  resolute  face  which 
has  softened  down  into  the  genial,  sedate,  ex- 
pression of  one  who  has  found,  after  trouble,  a 
great  life-long  heart-content.  The  dim  eyes 
are  lighting  up  with  a  glow-worm  joy  as  she 
sits  knitting  by  the  window,  and  looking  inter- 
ested in  the  young  mother  romping,  hugging, 
kissing,  and  making  all  sorts  of  grunting  love 
noises  under  its  chin,  as  if  devouring  her  child 
in  the  very  exuberance  of  maternal  delight. 

Both  look  up  pleased  as  he  enters  the  room. 

"  Oh !  Beaty,  what  do  you  think  I've  heard '( 
Uncle  says  your  mother  is  leaving  Dewsy 
Manor." 

"  Indeed  !" 

There  is  a  quick,  vivid  flush  on  cheek  and 
brow. 

"What  does  it  all  mean!" 

"  Wait  and  see.     I  think  I  know." 

She  grows  very  thoughtful  for  a  moment, 
looking  fixedly  from  her  chair  to  the  carpet. 
The  little  chap  finds  it  slow  as  she  sits  thus 
absorbed,  and  Mrs.  Bostock  puts  down  her 
knitting   on    the    window-sill    and    takes    him 
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gently  from  her  to  enthrone  him  on  her  own 
knee. 

Then  Mrs.  Chapman  awakes  from  her  pon- 
dering, and  the  verdict  is  given  thoughtfully 
thus : 

"  I'm  very  glad ;  I'm  sure  they'll  be  very, 
very  happy.  He  was  her  first  love.  And,  oh  ! 
L'Estrange,"  as  she  throws  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  gives  him  a  kiss,  "  think  what  charm- 
ing neighbours  they'll  be !" 

It  was  even  so. 

In  a  little  while  he  was  summoned  to  do  his 
office  in  an  old  church  where  rusting  morion, 
and  sword,  and  gauntlet  hung  beside  the  old 
marble  tomb  of  England's  first  baronet,  and 
where  tablet  on  wall  and  epitaph  on  floor  told 
of  old  lives  of  long  love,  and  many  pledges. 
Thither,  when  the  saffrons,  and  rubies,  and 
greens  dappled  the  consecrated  floor  and  gave 
dreamy  glints  to  the  summer  air,  she  came 
with  Beatrice.  Two  blooming  daughters, 
rich  in  coming  womanhood,  were  her  brides- 
maids. A  cloud  of  friends,  fringed  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry  and  their  families,  were 
near;  and,  behind,  a  heart-filling  homage,  there 
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gathered  a  great  company  of  poor  men  and 
women  whose  homes  had  seen  her  pass  within 
like  sunlight  when  her  own  was  dark  and 
bleak  indeed.  Amid  hushed  blessings  the  little 
woman  gave  him  her  hand,  and  the  weariness 
of  the  long  way  and  her  one  mistake  came  to 
an  end  as  the  iron  tongues  in  the  tower  bade 
the  welkin  rejoice. 


THE  END. 
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chatty  volume  carries  on  its  story  to  the  end  of  1870.  He  takes  the  reader  along 
with  him  to  Turkey  and  the  Crimea,  India  and  the  Cashmere,  giving  sketches  of 
the  soldiers"  life  in  travel  and  camp,  and  telling  in  a  pleasant  way  stories  and  in- 
cidents such  as  Othello  might  have  recounted  in  his  love-making.  It  is  an  emi- 
nently readable  book  quite  apart  from  the  special  attraction  it  must  possess  for 
all  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  connected  with  the  gallant  SSth."— Daily  lelegrapli. 

GRIFFIN,  AHOY !   A  Yacht  Cruise  to  the  Levant. 

and  "Wanderings  in  Egypt,  Syria,  The  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and 
Italy  in  1881.     By  General  E.  H.  Maxwell,  C.B.     One  vol. 
demy  Svo.     With  Illustrations.     15s. 
li  The  cruise  of  the  Griffin  affords  bright  and  amusing  reading  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.     General  Maxwell  writes  in  a  frank  and  easy  style— Morning  Post. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder    of 

Pennsylvania.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.   A  New  Library  Edition 

1  vol.  demy  Svo.  With  Portrait.  12s. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England" — Examiner. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     With  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect" — Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions  .and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable." — Daily  News. 

PRINCE     CHARLES     AND     THE     SPANISH 

Marriage  :    A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623 ;  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.     2  vols.  Svo.     30s. 
"  For  the  first  time  in  our  literature  the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and 
what  took  place  when  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  at  Madrid,  is  here  revealed. 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  read- 
ing and  consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a 
parallel." — Xotes  and  Queries. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON,  and  the  Sources 

of  the  English  Reformation.    Edited,  from  the  French  of  Albert 

du  Boys,  with  Notes  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The 

Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  This  book  is  valuable  as  an  able  compendium  of  documents  about  Catharine. 

and  also  as  a  statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  English  Reformation.    It 

should  be  read  by  all  who  want  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  period.     Mis.i 

Yonge's  work  is  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done."— Graphic. 


MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORKS— Continued. 


LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  With  Portrait.  24s. 
"  This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czerny, 
Spontini,  Kossini,  Auber,  Halevy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persiani, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Bachel,  Bonzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg,  Berlioz,  Velluti,  C. 
Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their  time,  will  recall  a 
flood  of  recollections.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Kubenstein,  Dr.  von  Bulow, 
Litolff,  &c,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  oar  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  Hullah,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenaeum. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private   Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"  Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject." — Saturday  Review. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 

Fourth  Edition.  1  vol.  small  4to.  5s. 
"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.    By  Author  of  «  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     I  vol.  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.     The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN;  Being  the  Life  of  Ma- 

dame  Jules  Mallet,  nee  Obekkampf.     By  Madame   de  Witt,  nee 

Guizot.     Translated  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Goodhart.     With  a  Preface 

by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax."     Foolscap  8vo.     5s. 

"A  work  of  great  interest,  and  full  of  noble  inspiration." — Brit.  Quarterly  Review 

"  The  story  of  the  life  and  labour  of  the  good  woman  here  commemorated  has 

much  to  interest  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel."— John  Bull. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any 
we  have  yet  met  with."— Daily  News. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORKS— Continued 


OUR  HOLIDAY  IN  THE  EAST.   By  Mrs.  George 

SUMNER.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  EL  Sumneb,  Hon.  Canon  of  Winches- 
ter, Rector  of  Old  Alresford,  Hants.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    One  vol.  crown  Svo.     With  Illustrations.     6s. 
"'Our  Holiday  in  the  East '  may  take  its  place  among  the  earnest  and  able 
hooks  recording  personal  travel  and  impressions  in  those  lands  which  are  conse- 
crated to  us  by  their  identification  with  Bible  history."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"A  most  charming  narrative  of  a  tour  in  the  East  amongst  scenes  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  the  Christian.  No  oue  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  fascinating 
volume  without  the  pleasant  conviction  of  having  obtained  much  valuable  aid  for 
the  study  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  Our  Blessed  Lord's  life."— Record. 

LIFE  IX  WESTERN  INDIA.    By  Mrs.  Guthrie, 

Author  of  "  Through  Russia,"  "  My  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort,"  &c. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  With  Illustrations.  21s. 
"  This  is  a  remarkable  book,  for  the  variety  and  brilliance  of  the  pictures  which 
it  sets  before  us.  Mrs.  Guthrie  is  no  ordinary  observer.  She  notes  with  a  keen 
interest  the  life  and  character  of  the  native  population.  Altogether  this  is  a 
charming  book,  in  which  we  can  find  no  fault,  except  it  be  an  embarrassing  rich- 
ness of  matter  which  makes  us  feel  that  we  have  given  no  idea  of  it  to  our 
readers ;  we  can  only  say,  Let  them  judge  for  themselves." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MY    JOURNEY    ROUND    THE    WORLD,    via 

Ceylon,   New  Zealand,  Australia,     Torres    Straits,   China, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.    By  Captain  S.  H.  Jones-Paert, 
late  102nd  Royal  Madras  Fusileers.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.     21s. 
"  It  is  pleasant  to  follow  Captain  Jones-Parry  on  his  journey  round  the  world. 
He  is  full  of  life,  sparkle,  sunlight,  and  anecdote."— Graphic. 

A  VISIT  TO  ABYSSINIA ;  an  Account  of  Travel 

in  Modern  Ethiopia.    By  W.  Winstanlev,  late  4th  (Queen's  Own) 
Hussars.     2  vols,  crown   8vo.     21s. 
"A  capital  record  of  travels,  cast  in  a  popular  mould.    The  narrative  is  written 
in  a  lively  and  entertaining  style." — Athenaeum. 

MY  OLD  PLAYGROUND  REVISITED  ;  A  Tour 

in  Italy  in  the  Spring  of  1881.     By  Benjamin  E.  Kennedy.     1 

vol.  crown  Svo.     With  Illustrations,  by  the  Author.     6s. 
'"My  Old  Playground  Revisited'  will  repay  perusal.    It  is  written  with  the 
ease  that  comes  of  long  experience." — Graphic. 

A  LEGACY :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John 

Martin*,  Schoolmaster    and  Poet.     Written    and   Edited   by  the 

Author  of  "  John  Halifax."  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  With  Portrait.  21s. 

44  A  remarkable  book.      It  records  the  life,  work,  aspirations,  and  death  of  a 

schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  ambitious  soul.      His  writings  brim  with 

vivid  thought,  touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and 

books,  expressed  in  scholarly  language." — Guardian. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  PALACES ;  or,  Chronicles  of 

Chelsea.    By  the  Rev.  A..  G.  L'Estrange.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.    21s. 
'•  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  much  to  tell  of  the  various  public  institutions  associated 
with  Chelsea.    Altogether  his  volumes  show  some  out-of-the-way  research,  and 
are  written  in  a  lively  and  gossipping  style."—  Tlie  Times. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.    By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 
"A  charming  book;  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing."— Morning  Post. 


Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6c?. 

LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  FIFTY-SECOND  EDITION  FOR  1883  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Boll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Boyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— Standard. 
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ILLUSTRATED   BY  SIR   JOHN   GILBERT,    MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,    BIRKET 
FOSTER,  LEECH,  SANDYS,  TENNIEL,  ETC. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
1  Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Morning  Post. 


II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
paihos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

"This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenseum. 


III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Revieic. 

"Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  'Realities  of  Eastern 
Travel '  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est ;  while  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  his 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  life.'  —  Globe. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 


"'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie  '  high  among 
books  of  its  class." — Athenteum. 


V.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think  :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position." — A  thenseum. 

-  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit."— Morning  Post. 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland  '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  '  mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Bome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Boman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." 
— Athenaeum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

B1T  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

_  "We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Craik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athenaeum. 

"' A  Life  for  a  Life '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object— a  clearly 
defined  moral— most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core."— Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification." — Athenmum. 

"From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 
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XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  VALLEY  OP  A  HUNDRED  FIRES." 

'■We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  hi  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found."— Athenxum. 


XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
countrv.  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." — 
John  Bull. 


XIIL— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven."— Illustrated  Xtics. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  anyone  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction."— Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"•Tne  Laird  of  Xorlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"  Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— The  Times. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  c'ose  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  reaL'' — Athenaeum. 
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XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction.'' — Morning  Post. 


XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
1  The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"  The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athenseum. 
"  This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel." — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

'"Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenaeum. 

'•  'Adele '  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"  '  Adele  '  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  is  a  very  clever 
novsl."— Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  '  Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Morning  Post. 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 
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XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel, 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 


XXIV.—  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

'•  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  tab!e"and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet.  '. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenceum. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"TVe  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
study." — Athenceum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power."— Standard. 


XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


T » 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."'— Athenaeum. 

'•A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

"  All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Craik's  charming 
stories."— John  Bull. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches."— Daily  Neics. 


XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."—  Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  lijrht  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it"— The  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  ' Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  .TANITA'S  CROSS." 

"  This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— Atherueum. 

"  '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded"— Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.     These 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Post. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  tho  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,"— Athenwum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  1  o  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


'"Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— AtJienceum. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes  '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort." — Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  writtsn  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  book."— Morning  Post. 

'"A  Noble  Life'  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." 
—Daily  News. 


XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well." — Times. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature   to   read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 
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XXXYIIL— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

'•  'Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching, 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenaeum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest- 
arid  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Athenaeum. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are- 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.O.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 


XLL— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 


XLIL—  A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

•••A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works." — Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIIL— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX, 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

-A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read."— Standard. 
"'The  Americans  at  Home'  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works."— Morning  Post. 


XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out."— The  Echo. 
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XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

r"-'"A  Eose  in  June'  is  ae  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 

"In  'A  Eose  in  June'  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  at  her  very  best  again.    The  book  is  full  of 
character,  drawn  with  the  most  delicate  of  touches." — Athenaeum. 


XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

"  This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind."—  Saturday  Review. 


XLVIXL— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on  growing 
to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn."— Times. 

"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  ChapeL'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE, 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 

"This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— P«^  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.    There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike."— Athenceum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine'  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— The  Times. 

"  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenceum. 

"  This  story  is  charmingly  told."— The  Queen. 


LIL— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  '  verve'  in  the  book."— Athenceum. 

"  '  Lord  Brackenbury '  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end."— Academy. 
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I  HAVE  LIVED  AND  LOVED.     By  Mrs.  For- 

rester,  Author  of  "  Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  "  My  Lord  and  my  Lady," 
&G.     Third  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  '  I  Have  Lived  aud  Loved '  is  written  with  extreme  cleverness,  and  the  plot  is 
constructed  with  skill.  It  deals  with  certain  phases  of  society  in  which  the  readers 
of  novels  are  very  generally  interested.  It  is  a  transcript  of  what  actually  goes 
on  in  a  good  many  drawing-rooms  a.ud  country  houses,  and  therefore  it  will  come 
with  a  pleasantly  piquant  familiarity  to  those  who  are  of  the  smart  world,  and 
with  a  sense  of  revelation  to  those  who  are  not."' — The  World. 

"The  very  best  of  all  Mrs.  Forrester's  novels,  full  of  health  and  spirit.  One 
great  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  skill  with  which  the  author  has  rendered  every 
one  of  the  personages  interesting.  The  tale  is  told  in  masterly  style,  and  the  in- 
terest maintained  to  the  very  end."— Court  Journal. 

THE  BRANDRETHS.    By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 

B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  Author  of  "  Strictly  Tied  Up."   Second 

Edition.  3  vols. 
"  In  '  The  Brandreths  '  we  have  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  clever  novel  of 
'  Strictly  Tied  Up,'  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  his 
maiden  effort.  Mr.  Hope  writes  of  political  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  parties 
with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  veteran  politician.  Not  a  few  of  the 
casual  pictures  of  society  are  exceedingly  faithful  and  lively.  The  novel  is  one 
which  will  repay  careful  reading." — Times. 

RED  RY  VINGTON.  By  William  West  all,  Author 

of  "  Larry  Lohengrin,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  singularly  interesting  and  attractive  novel.  The  story  is  refreshing  and 
delightful.  It  is  characterised  by  a  clearness  of  conception  and  a  finish  of  craft- 
manship  which  make  it  generally  satisfying  to  the  reader." — Spectator. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  novels  of  the  year.  The  conversations  are  both  in- 
teresting and  amusing,  preserving,  as  they  do,  the  racy  and  humorous  manners 
and  modes  of  expression  of  the  self-made  men  who  hold  them." — Daily  News. 

"A  forcible  and  interesting  story.  It  possesses  a  good  plot,  a  great  deal  of 
technical  knowledge,  and  considerable  thought  and  intelligence." — John  Bull. 

NEW   BABYLON.      By    Paul    Meritt    and   W. 

Howell  Poole.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  clever  and  amusing.  Vivid  and  graphic  scenes  follow  in  change- 
ful succession."' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  '  Xew  Babylon  '  hurries  along  from  one  stirring  incident  to  another,  and  com- 
pels the  reader  to  admire  the  inventive  power  of  the  writers,  and  their  ingenuity 
in  weaving  a  complicated  series  of  incidents."— Era. 

GABRIELLE  DE  BOURDAINE.     By  Mrs.  John 

Kent  Spexder,  Author  of  "  Godwyn's  Ordeal,"  <fec.     3  vols. 

''YSTe  advise  all  who  can  enjoy  a  pretty  story,  well  told,  to  read  '  Gabrielle  de 
Bourdaine.'  It  is  the  best  of  Mrs.  Spender's  novels.  It  is  in  her  character-draw- 
ing that  the  author  shows  so  marked  an  improvement." — Standard. 

•' '  Gabrielle  de  Bourdaine  '  is  a  pleasant  story  in  its  quiet  and  simple  way.  It  is 
readable  and  attractive." — Athenoeum. 

FORTUNE'S  MARRIAGE.      By  Geokgiana  M. 

Craik,  Author  of  "Dorcas,"  " Anne  Warwick,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  '  Fortune's  Marriage  '  is  naturally  and  pleasantly  written,  like  all  Miss  Craik's 
stories.    Both  Fortune  and  Ronald  are  thoroughly  well  drawn." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

DAISY  BERESFORD.    By  Catharine   Childar, 

Author  of  "  The  Future  Marquis."     3  vols. 
•'Miss  Childar  has  written  a  pretty,  pleasant  story,  full  of  varied  character  and 
entertaining  talk.    Daisy  Beresford  is  a  charming  creation."— Daily  News. 
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IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,"  "  Adam  Graeme 
of  Mossgray,"  "  Agnes,"  &c.     3  vols. 

SANGUELAC.    By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of  « Ivy  : 

Cousin  and  Bride,"  &c.     3  vols. 

BID  ME  DISCOURSE.    By  Mary  Cecil    Hay, 

Author  of  "  Old  Mydclelton's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

MISS   CHEYNE   OF  ESSILMONT.     By  James 

Grant,  Author  of  "  Romance  of  War,"  "  The  Scottish  Cavalier," 
&c.     3  vols.     (In  February.') 

FETTERED  YET  FREE.    By  Alice  King,  Author 

of  "  Queen  of  Herself,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Miss  King's  new  novel  is  brightly  written.  There  is  much  that  is  graceful  in 
Hope  Millwood,  the  heroine."— Athenceum. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  Hope  Millwood,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  type  of 
womanhood." — Morning  Post. 

"  Novel-readers  whose  beau  ideal  is  a  sensational  beginning  and  a  happy  ending 
will  find  much  to  attract  them  in  Miss  King's  new  novel.  The  story  is  relieved 
by  some  graceful  passages  and  some  attractive  characters." — John  Bull. 

EXCHANGE  NO   ROBBERY.     By  M.   Betham- 

Edwards,  Author  of  "Kitty,"  ''  Doctor  Jacob,"  &c.  2  vols. 

"  Miss  Betham-Edwards's  collection  of  tales  is  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  versa- 
tility and  pathos.     '  Exchange  no  Kobbery '  is  well  told." — Athenaeum. 

"  These  tales  are  well  worth  reading,  and  show  no  small  amount  of  power." — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  'Exchange  No  Eobbery '  gives  the  name  to  this  series  of  brightly-told  tales  by 
Miss  Betham-Edwards.  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  original  of  them.  The 
volumes  touch  on  a  variety  of  scenes  and  subjects,  and  afford  very  pleasant 
reading." — Morning  Post. 

A  STORY  OF   CARNIVAL.     By  Mary  A.   M. 

Hoppus,  Author  of  "  Five-Chimney  Farm,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  Miss  Hoppus  has  written  a  good  story,  which  will  raise  her  reputation  as  a 
novelist.  The  descriptive  parts  are  very  fresh  and  spirited,  and  the  characters 
secure  our  interest  at  once ;  they  are  lifelike,  full  of  vigour,  and  clothed  in  a 
dignity  of  their  own." — Athenceum. 

"  'A  Story  of  Carnival '  is  a  pleasant  book,  especially  to  those  who  know  Kome 
well  enough  to  follow  the  author  in  her  animated  descriptions.  The  novel  is  an 
excellent  one  for  passing  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  over." — Daily  News. 

"A  pleasant  and  well- written  novel.  The  descriptions  of  life  in  and  about 
Rome  are  specially  excellent.  Miss  Hoppus  evidently  knows  Italy,  and  under- 
stands Italians  thoroughly." — Standard. 

A  GOLDEN  BAR.     By  the  Author  of  "  Christina 

North,"  "  Under  the  Limes,"  &c.     3  vols. 

'"A  Golden  Bar'  is  pleasant  reading,  every  page  being  instinct  with  refine- 
ment; while  there  is  freedom  from  exaggeration  and  gentle  humour  in  the  drav  - 
ing  of  every  character." — John  Bull. 

"This  story  is  one  to  be  read  with  a  pleasure  greater  than  that  derived  from 
more  ambitious  and  pretentious  efforts." — Daily  News. 

SAINT  AND  SIBYL.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis,  Author  of 

"  A  Very  Opal,"  "  Wanted,  An  Heir,"  &c.     3  vols. 
11  In  '  Saint  and  Sibyl '  there  are  some  excellent  pieces  of  writing,  some  touches 
of  poetical  art,  some  highly  dramatic  scenes,  some  pretty  and  pathetic  pictures." 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 
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